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“ Wouldst thou enclasp the beauty of the True ? 




Let pass the word, the thought, the thought pursue ! ” 

Manldnd Ridm. 

“ Live neither in the present, nor the future, but in the 
Eternal, .... because nothing that is embodied, nothing 
that is conscious of separation, nothing that is out of the 
Eternal, can aid you j . . . . within you is the light of \ 

the world ; . Read the larger word of life. ” ^ ^ 

L?gA^ on the Path. 

“ There is a peace that passeth and yet passeth not the pure 
understanding. It abides everlastingly in the hearts of those 
that live in the Eternal.” 
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—/sha * Upafiishat. 6, 7* 

“ He that seeth all things in the Self, and the Self in all 
things, he thenceforth doubteth no more.” 

“ Where is faintness, where is sorrow, there, in the conscious¬ 
ness w'herein all things have become the Self, of the knower 
' that beholdeth the oneness.” 

. inr ^ ^ ftrenT ^ ii 

— Bhagavad-GttCi. xiii. 27 . 

“ When he seeth the separateness of all things centred in 
the One, and also the manyness arising from that One, then 
he becometh Brahman.” 
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PREFACE. 


The scheme of metaphysic outlined in this 
book began definitely to be thought out in 1887 
in Benares. Some unshaped sketches of it were 
published as articles in the Theosophist in 1894, 
and subsequent years, and one portion of the 
scheme was written out, in some little detail, in 
1899, and, mainly because of encouragement in 
that behalf received from Mrs. Annie Besant, 
published in 1900, as The Science of the 
Emotions, The portion published herewith, as 
well as another, forming a continuaJ;ion of this, 
were jotted down in rough notes in thetsummer 
and rains of 1900, partly at the seaside town of 
Vizagapatam, in the province of Madras, whither 
I had gone in search of health. It was faired 
out in 1901 in Shrtnagar, Kashmir. In 1903 a 
hundred proof copies of it were printed, and 
circulated in the early part of 1904, amongst 
persons interested in the subject, members of the 
Theosophical Society, professors of philosophy, 
and metaphysicians of note, in the east and the 
west, with the following letter; 

“ My only excuse for claiming a little of your 
time and attention for this booklet, of which I 
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am now sending you an interleaved proof-copy", 
is that I have therein endeavoured earnestly to 
be of service to all those earnest seekers after a- 
final solution of the ultimate problems of life, 
ho are not content with the solutions now 
xtant I believe that such an endeavoux" 
deserves sympathy; I believe that it will bo 
more successful if I have the help and co-opera¬ 
tion of sympathetic friends than if it were left to 
my own unaided resources; and I believo 
that you can and will give such help effectively'. 
This help from you is the more needed as tho 
many distractions of a life, which past karma- 
has thrown along the lines of office and tho 
business of the householder, rather than thoso 
of literary pursuits and the studious leisure of* 
the scholar, have prevented me from making* 
this work anything more than the merest out¬ 
lines of the all-embracing subject of metaphysio, 
well defined as ‘ completely unified knowledge,’ 
treated therein—and those outlines too, full of 
immaturity of thought, possible extravagance of 
expression, and certain lack of the finish of 
sdholar^ip. 

I therefore pray that you will look throug“ln. 
this little book and, unless you think it wholly 
useless for the purpose mentioned, will send it: 
back to me after having noted on the blank 
pages all obscure or doubtful and debatable oir 
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positively inaccurate and inconsistent statements 
of fact, felseness or exaggeration of sentiment, 
and confusion or illogic of argument and 
marshalling of ideas, that you may notice.” 

Suggestions for improvement were received 
in chronological order from : Ft GangAnAth JhA, 
Professor of Samskrit, Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. BAbu Govinda DAs, of Benares 
(my elder brother). Dr. Iliibbe-Schleiden, of 
Dohren bei Hannover, Germany. Dr. J. H. 
Stirling, of Edinburgh. Prof J. PI McTaggart, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Pt M. S. 
Tripathi, author of A SirU'k of Veddnta 
Philosophy, of Nadiad. i\ T. ShrinivAsa Iyengar, 
P2sq., M.A., Principal Njirsingh Row College, 
Vizagapatam. J. Scott, ICsq., M.A., Principal, 
BahAuddin College, JunAgadh, Ayodhya DAs, 
Esq,, B.A., Barristcr-at-Law, Gorakhpur. Pt. 
SakhArAin G. Pandit, Branch Inspector, Theo* 
.sophical Society^ Benare.s. Pt. BhavAni Shafikar, 
Branch Inspector, Theosophical Society, Benares. 
M. Andre Chevrillon, of Paris. B. Keightley, 
Plsq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, of London. 

I gratefully record the names of these friends, 
personally known or not known, but most truly 
friends in the spirit and helpers in a common 
cause. 

But far more than to all these friends are this 
book and I under obligations to Mrs. Annie 
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Besant, who first saw the rough draft of t:tLC 
work in manuscript, encouraged me to persevere 
with It, then carefully went over every line of 
the printed proof-copy, suggested innumerable 
improvements, and finally saw it throug-h tbe 
press. ^ 


bhagavAn dAs. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Great Questioning. 


Katha- Upanishat. I. i. 


“ The doubt that seizeth the beholders when a 
man passeth away, so that one sayeth, ‘ He still 
IS, and another, ‘No, he is no more’—I would 
know the truth of this, taught by thee, O Death» 

S’vLtri" 


This is the boon that Nachiketa asked of 
Tama. And Yama shrank from the great task 
imposed^on him and answered: “Even the Gods 
ave suffered from this doubt, and very subtle 
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THE SCIENCE OF PEACE. 


is the science that resolveth it Ask thou 
another boon 1 Besiege me not with this. 
Take all the pleasures that the earth can 
give ; take undivided sovereignty of it! ” But 
Nachiketa : Where shall all these pleasures be 
when the end comes! The pleasures are no 
pleasures, poisoned by the constant fear of Thee! 
The Gods too suffer from the doubt, for they 
are only longer-lived and not eternal; and that 
they suffer is but reason why I would not be as 
they. I crave my boon alone. Nachiketa asks 
not for another.” 

“ If all this earth with all its gems and jewels 
were mine without dispute, should I become 
immortal?” So Maitreyi questioned Y^jhaval- 
kya when he offered wealth to her at parting. 
And Yijhavalkya answered : ‘‘No, thou couldst 
only live as the wealthy live and die as they. 
Wealth brings not immortality ! ” Then 
Maitreyi: “What shall I do with that which 
"^makes me not immortal? Tell me what thou 
knowest^ brings assurance of eternity.”^ 

So Rama also asks Vasishtha : “The books 
that say that Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesha 
are the three highest Gods that rule our solar 
system, say also that They die. Brahmi, the 
highest-seated, falls ; the unborn Hari dis- 


^ BHkad-Aranyaka-UpanishaL II. iv. 
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appears ; and Bhava, source of the existence 
of this world, Himself goes into non-existence ! 
How then may feeble souls like mine find 
peace and rest from fear of death and change 
and ending?”^ 

“To be dependent on another, (to be at the 
mercy of another, to be subject to the relent¬ 
lessness of death)—this is misery. To be self- 
dependent—this, this is happiness.”^ 

Thus, instinctively in the beginning, con¬ 
sciously and deliberately at the stage when 
self-consciousness and intelligence are developed, 
the Jiva^ feels the terror of annihilation and 
struggles to escape from it into the refuge of 
some faith or other, low or high. And in such 
struggles only, and always, begin religion and 
philosophy, each shade of these according, step 
by step, with the stage and grade of evolution 
and intelligence of the Jiva concerned. 

But when this fear of death of soul and 
body, this fear of loss and change and ending, 
pervades the intelligent and self-conscious Jiva ; 


^ Yoga- Vdsishtha, Vair%ya Prakarana. xxvi. 29. 

® Manu. iv. 160. 

* Jiva means a separate self, a spirit or soul, an individual 
unit and centre of latent or evolved consciousness, a single part, 
so to say, of the universal Self, developing from the mineral 
through the v^etable and animal into the human and super¬ 
human kingdoms ; here of course a human soul or spirit. 
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when it destroys his joy in the things that 
pass, makes him withdraw from all the old 
accustomed objects of enjoyment, and fills him 
for that time with sadness and disgust and 
loathing for all the possible means of pleasure 
that ever hide within their lying hearts the 
means of pain ; when it leaves him naked and 
alone, intensely conscious of his solitude and 
sorrow, shrinking violently from the false and 
fleeting show of the world, desolate with his 
own misery and the misery of others, longing, 
yearning, pining, for the Permanent, the Eternal, 
the Restful, for a lasting explanation of the 
use and purpose, origin and end, of this vast 
slaughter-house, as the whole world then seems 
to him to be—then is that searching Jiva passing 
through the fires of burning thought, reflection, 
and discrimination between the transient and 
the permanent, of passionate rejection of all 
personal and selfish pleasures and attachments 
in himself as well as others, of the self-suppres¬ 
sion, the intense quiescence and compassionate 
sadness of utter renunciation, and of a con¬ 
suming, ever-present craving and travailing for 
the means of liberation from that seeming 
slaughter-house for himself and for all others ; 
then is he passing through the fires that shall 
purify him and make him worthy of Vedanta, 
of that final knowledge which he craves, and 
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THE GREAT QUESTIONING. 5 

which alone can bring him peace and fit him 
for the work that lies before him. Then is his 
consciousness, his individuality, his personal self, 
focussed into an infinitesimal point and, thus 
oppressed with the feeling of its own extreme 
littleness, is it ready for the supreme reaction, 
ready to lose itself and merge into and realise 
the all-consciousness of the infinite and 
universal Self. 

Why and at what stage of his evolution this 
most fearful and most fruitful mood comes 
necessarily on every Jiva will appear of itself 
when, later on, the mystery of the world-process 
has been grasped. 


Note. —The first six chapters of this work constitute, 
in a way, the psychological autobiography of the writer. 
They describe the stages of thought through which he 
passed to the finding embodied in the seventh chapter. 
And they have been written down only as a possible 
guide-book to travellers along the same path. All the 
opinions and beliefs criticised in them and, for the time,. 
left behind, in order to pass further on, have served as 
staging-places to the writer himself, have been held by him 
closely for a longer or a shorter time, and then, failing to 
bring lasting satisfaction of the particular kind that he was 
seeking, have been passed by. But this does not mean 
that the staging-places and the rest-houses have been 
abolished, or are of no use. They continue to exist, and 
will always exist, and will always be of use to future 
travellers. No depreciation of any opinion whatsoever 
is ever seriously intended by the writer. Indeed, it is a 
necessary corollary of the view embodied in the seventh 
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and subsequent chapters of the work tliat every opinion» 
evejy darshana, view-point, catches and: embodies one 
part of truth ; and he himself now holds each and every 
one and all of the opinions that a-ppeair to be refuted in 
these preliminary six chapters—but he bolds them «« ^ 
transmuted form. Each form of faith, each, rite of religion, 
each way of worship has its own justification. And if 
the writer has unwittingly used, in the passion of his own 
struggle onwards, any words that are harsh and offend, 
he earnestly begs the forgiveness of every reader really 
interested in the subject, and assures him that if he does 
think it worth while to read this book through systemati¬ 
cally, he will realise that it verily endeavours not to depre¬ 
ciate any but to appreciate all thoughts, and. put each into 
its proper place in the whole world-scheme. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The First and Second Answers. 


Thus we find that the Jiva doubts and asks 
or immortality alone, and in the doubting and 
the asking he ever instinctively feds that the 
answer lies in a basic ‘ unity ’ of some sort or 
other, and that peace can never be found in 
an unreconciled and conflicting ‘ many.’ This 
feeling conditions his search throughout for 
reasons inherent in the. world-process, as will 
appear later. 


The first answer that the Jlva shapes for 
himself to the great question, the first tentative 
solution of this overpowering doubt, is embodied 
m the view which is called the 
Srambha-vada, the theory of a beginning, an 
ongination, a creation of the world by an 
agency external to the questioner. From so- 
called fetish-worship to highest deism and 
theism, all may be grouped under this first 
class of answer. 


instinctively of intelligently, the Jlva sees 
that effects do not arise without causes; that 
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what is not effected by himself must be caused 
by another ; that he himself (as he then regards 
himself) is an effect and that his cause must 
be another; that whatever is the more per¬ 
manent, the oldei^is the cause of the temporary, 
the younger; and he finally infers and believes 
that his well-being, permanence, immortality, 
lies in, is dependent on, his cause, his creator. 
From such working of the mind arise the 
multifarious forms of faith, beginning with belief 
in and worship of stone and plant and animal, 
and ending in belief in and worship of a 
personal First Cause. The general form of 
worship is the same throughout, ?>., prayer 
for some benefit or grace. The accompanying 
condition of worship is the same also, vis., 
giving assurance of humility in order to evoke 
benevolence in the object of worship, by 
prostration and obeisance and sacrifice of 
objects held most dear, to prove (sometime.s, 
alas ! with cruellest heartrending, though at 
others with a most beautiful and most noble 
self-surrender) that they are not held dearer 
than that worshipped object. 

This first answer is a religion as well as a 
philosophy, but the Jtva finds not rest for long 
therein. 

The concrete material idols fail again and 
again; and so does the mental idol. The 
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THE FIRST AND SECOND ANSWERS. 9 

incompatibility of evil and suffering with a 
being who is at once omnipotent, omniscient, 
and all-good; the unsatisfied need for an 
explanation why a personal being who is 
perfect should create a world at all, and how 
he can create it out of nothing—as he must, 
if it is not to be coexistent with and so at 
least to some extent independent of him— 
these distressing doubts, insoluble on ‘ the 
theory of a beginning,' that have always 
shaken faith first in the power and goodness 
of the creator and then in his very existence, 
inevitably, earlier or later, wrench the earnestly- 
enquiring Jiva away from his anchorage in 
that theory, and set him adrift again, again 
asearching. 

The truth that underlies this first answer, in 
all its forms, he will discern again when he has 
obtained what he now wants so urgently. 

His next haven of rest, the second answer, 
is the parinama-vida, the theory of 

change, transformation, evolution and dissolu¬ 
tion, by the interaction of two factors. By 
a great generalisation he reduces all the 
phenomena of the universe to two permanent 
elements, present always, universally, under all 
circumstances, throughout all the changes that 
he sees and feels. 

The materialism and agnosticism which 
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lO the science of peace. 

believe in ‘Matter and Force,’ and declare all 
else unknown; the ordinary S^nkhya .doctrine 
Pr akriti,’ ‘Ego and non-Ego/ 

Self and not-SeTi^ Spirit and Matter’_all fall 

under this second category. Most of the 
philosophies of the world are here; the varia¬ 
tions as to detail are endless, but the viewr 
that the universe is due to two finals is common 
to them all. 

At this stage, if the duality be made the 
^is of a religion at all, the believer proclaims 
ffie factor of good as superior to the factor of 
evil and assigns to it a final triumph, regarding 
God as prevailing over Satan, Hormuzd over 
Ahnman, Purusha over Prakriti, Spirit over 
atter, in a vague undefined way, sacri^cing 
stnct logic to the instinctive need for unity 
which, as said before, conditions the search 
throughout But wherejh^o are seen as 

Sankhya, religion vaa^ishes. no 
practice corresponds “to the thSiiy. Thus a 
^^t Samskrit verse belonging to the Sfiftkhya 
system desmbes Purusha as ‘lame,’ and Pra- 

struggle between the two 
wakens both; each factor neutrilises the other 
There is no worship in the absence of a one 

PJ^osophy remains, 
a belief wavenng and satisfactionless; for an 

^^nafam^ two etgmals, a plurality of 
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the first and second answers. II 

Infinites, each unlimited and yet not interferinfi 
with ^ the unhmitedness of the other thoiw? 
e==.stmg o,a cf and independently of it“ 
an ea:ptoat.on is no explanation at all. It" 

mere arbitrari-- 

ss; there is no order, no certainty, no law 
no reason in it However correct it may be 
as a generalised statement of indubitable facts 

of matter, those facts themselves remain uneC' 
plained unreconciled, impossible to understand' 
T he truth that underlies this belief also wtl 
appear when the final answer is found. 
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CHAPTER III. 


UNCERTAINTIES. 

Tentative, temporary, full of uncertainty 
dnd full of question is this stage. Baffled in 
his efforts to understand the world-process 
completely, barred out from a perfect religion- 
philosophy, a system of knowledge which would 
consistently and directly unify and guid© his 
thought, desire, and action, in the present life 
as well as in all possible lives to come, unable 
to rest peacefully in a mere incomplete know¬ 
ledge, in a mere belief which remains outside 
of his daily life and is often coming into conflict 
with it, the Jiva goes back again and again to 
that earlier answer, which, if only belief, only 
incomplete knowledge, is yet a religion also, 
a religion-philosophy, however flnperfect. But 
each such going back is only the prelimi¬ 
nary to a still stronger goiijg forward. The 
Jiva is now in the grasp of an indefeasible 
reflectiveness, of a craving of the intellect that 
12 
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may not be repressed.^ He has attained his 
majority and must now stand on his ^own feet; 
his parents may not fondle him in their lap 
any longer. And so he progresses onwards 
through and from the second stage, full of 
doubts and full of questions. For though of 
course the main object of his quest is but this: 
“How shall I make sure of my eternity?” 
“ How shall I be freed from the fear of death ? ” 
yet in the searching he has trodden many paths 
which have allured him with promise of profit, 
have sometimes made him forget for the time 
being the goal of his enquiry, and have even, 
now and then, led him to a short-lived peace 
and confidence in agnosticism, in a declaration 
of the impossibility of final knowledge and the 
futility of all search. And all these paths he 
has discovered again and again to be blind 
alleys, each only leading to a new question and 
a new wall of difficulty—all the questions 
awaiting solution by means of the one solution 
only, the whole labyrinthine maze clearly 
leading him back again and again to the same 
starting-point, the whole to be mastered and 
traversed by means of only a single clue. 

viveka, ever-present discrimination between the 
transient and the permanent; and vich^, ever-present 

reflection on the why and wherefore of things. 
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THE SCIENCE OF PEACE, 


The many doubts and questions which the 
Jtva gathers under the one great question are 
mainly these:— 

What am I ? what is Spirit, the Self, the Ego, 
the Subject? what are these other selves, Jivas, 
like and unlike myself? what is Matter, the 
World, the Not-Self, the non-Ego, the Object ? 
what is life ? what is death ? what is motion ? 
what are space and time ? what arc being and 
non-being ? what is consciousness ? what is 
unconsciousness ? what is pleasure ? what is 
pain ? what is mind ? 

What are knowledge, knower, known? What 
is sensation ? what are the senses ? what are 
the objects sensed, the various elements of 
matter? what is the meaning, use, and necessity 
of media of sensation? what is an idea? what 
are perception, conception, memory, imagina¬ 
tion, expectation, design, judgment, reason, 
intuition ? What are dreams, wakings, and 
sleepings? what are abstract and concrete? 
what are archetype, genus, and species? what 
are universals, particulars, and singulars? what 
is truth ? what are illusion and error ^ 

What is desire? what are the subjects and 
the objects of desire? what are attraction and 
repulsion, harmony, and discord? what is an 
emotion? what are love and hate, pity and 
scorn humilit and fear? what is will? 
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what are archetype, genu.s, and species? what 
are universal, particulars, and singulars? what 
is truth? what are illusion and error it 

Wha,t is desire ? what are the .subjects and 
the objects of desire? what are attraction and 
repulsion, harmony, and discord? what is an 
emotion? what are love and hate, pity and 
scorn humilit and fear? what is will? 
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What are action, acted on, and actor? what 
are organs? what an organism? what is the 
meaning of stimulus and response, action and 
reaction? what is the real meaning and signi¬ 
ficance of power, might, ability, force or energy ? 
what is change, creation, transformation? what 
are cause and effect, accident and chance, 
necessity and destiny, law and breach of law, 
possible and impossible ? ^ 

What is a thing? what are noumena and 
phenomena ? what are essence, substance, attri¬ 
bute, quality, quantity, number? what are one 
and many, some and all, identity and difference ? 

What are speech and language, command 
and request and narration, social life and 
organisation ? what is art ? what is the relation 
bftween things and Jivas? 

-'What is good and what is evil? what are , 
right and wrong? what is a law? what are com-, 
pulsion and destiny? what is a right? what is 
a duty ? what is conscience ? what is liberty ? \ 
what are order and evolution and the world- | 
process? are Jivas bound and helpless, or are/ 
they free, and if not free, mukta, ‘libe- ) 
rated,’ how may they become so? 

Such are the harassing questions concerning 
every moment and aspect of his life, that follow 
on the heels of the searcher. Small blame to 
him if he despair of mastering them 1 Well 
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may he give up the task again and again as 
hopeless, and try to climb out of their way 
with the help of the weakling plants that ri.se 
up here and there before him, growths of 
temporary belief and uncertain knowledge, 
naturally belonging only to the finst stage of 
his journey. But the branches which he clings 
'fto fail him at the last, after having served their 
purpose of giving him rest and strength for a 
greater effort, and he is shaken down from them 
by his pursuers and compelled to pre.ss forward 
again. 

Let him not despair. The intensity and 
stress of his vair^gya^ will soon break up the 
shell of selfishness that limits consciousness in 
him into a personal - self - consciou8ne.ss and 
transform it into the all-Self-consciousness, whf^p 
that inmost mystery of the universe that is noi^ 
len from his sight shall stand revealed ; 
energy of that vair^gya will transform his 
hurrying feet into wings on which he will rise 
high above the labyrinth of doubts and ques¬ 
tions ; and from that height he will be able 


frirTT, vakSgya, the passionate revolt from all Umitatlon of 
the Self, from all selfishness, all selfish and personal attach¬ 
ments in himself as well as others, which constitute* the indis¬ 
pensable pre-requisite to a true, earnest and fruitful enquiry into 
tfbe origin and end of things. 
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to master all the foes that harassed and pursued 
him so relentlessly.^ 

It should be noted here that each of the first 
two answers to the great question carries with 
it its own corresponding set of answers to all 
these questions. But, like those two, these 
also are unsatisfactory, external and superficial. 
The earnest enquirer must search deeper. How | 
to answer them in terms of consciousness, of | 
the Self, which is the nearest to him and there- f 
fore after all the most intelligible? He must’ 
interpret all things in their deepest connection 
with and origin from the Self; otherwise doubt 
will remain and satisfaction not be gained. 
For as the answer to the one great question is 
to disclose the answer to all these, so in tutn 
th^, good answering of these will be the test 
thit that one answer itself is good. 


' The expression employed here may appear a little too 
emotional. This has been done purposely to show that t 
metaphysic deals, not only with the single, cold and sober j 
department of intellectual life, but with the whole of it as * 
manifesting in co|nitiQn, desire, and action, and has to show | 
forth the travail of a thought that would encompass all these* i 
The whole life of the true and earnest enquirer is put into 
such search, hence the mixture^f s cience and emotion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Preliminaries of thk Third and Last 
Answer—THE Self and the Not-Sklf. 


* The second answer remains, a.s said before, 
wavering and satisfactionle.ss. lixplanation of 
the world, which is the sole purpose of 
philosophy, by means of two factors can only 
1 be a tentative, and not a final solution. It is 
a great advance to have reduced the multi- 
^ fariousness of the world to a duality. But 
I wants is a unity, and in 

this respect indeed the first answer was even 
better than the second, for it reduced til 
things to a |^iityj.4h£_will of an oEpnipotetit 
bSW That unity was, however, a false unity. 
It had no elements of permanence in it The 
will of an individual by itself carries within 
it no true and satisfactory explanation of the 
contradictions that make up the world; it 
embodies no reason and no safeguard against 
caprice. Tenure of immortality_at the. will of. 

and a co ntra diction in 
Jlva, however reluct- 
antly, however painfully, has to give up that 
iS 
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first unity and search for a higher jpne. In 
this search his next step leads him, by means 
of a close examination of the multiplicity 
which presses on him from all sides, to a 
duality which seems to him, and indeed is, 
at the time, the nearest approach to that 
higher unity that he is seeking. 

The forms of this duality, wherein he is 
centred for the time being, beginning wit^, 
rough general conceptions of spirit or force 
and matter, end in the subtlest and most refined 
ideas of Self and Not-Self. 

These, the Self and the Not-Self, are the 
last two irreducible facts of all consciousness. 
They cannot be analysed any further. All] 
concrete life, in cognition, desire, and action,]' 
begins and ends with these. They are the twof 
simplest constituents of the last result of alli^ 
philosophical research. 

None doubts “am I or am I not’’^ This ha^ 
been said over and over again by thinkers o* 
all ages and of all countries. The existence ol 
the Self is certain and indubitable. 

The next question about it is: What is it? 
Is it black? is it white? is it flesh and blood 
and bcxie, or nerve and brain, or rocks and 



^ ^ ^ int tfir i BMmaM. 

P. 2. (Bib. Ind.) ^ 

# 
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* great cycles, past and to come, this Self-luminous 
consciousness alone neither arise.s nor ever sets.”' 
But as regards all the things other than ‘ I,’ that 
‘ I ’ am conscious of, ‘ I ’ am or can become con¬ 
scious also of their beginnings and endings, their 
changes. “ Never has the ces.sation of conscious¬ 
ness been experienced, been witnc.sscd directly ; or 
if it has been, then the witnes.s, the expcriencer, 
himself still remain.^ behind as the continued 
embodiment of that .same con.sciousnc.ss." ® Thus 
. may we determine what the * I’ is. “ Omiiis 
determinatio est negatio." “All determination 
is n^ation ” is a well-known and well-e.stablished 
law. We determine, define, delimit, rocogni.se 
by change, by contrast, by means of opposites ; 
so much so that even a physical .sensation dis¬ 
appears entirely if endeavoured to be continued 
too long without change; thu.s we cease to feel 
the touch of the clothes we put on after a few 
minutes. And scrutinising closely, llte enquirer 
will find that everything particular, limited, 
1 L 7. 

^ D^t’Shd^avata, III. xxxii, 

# 
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changing, must be negated of the ‘ I’; and yet 
the ‘ I,’ as proved by the direct cognition of all, 
cannot at all be denied ii4*f>g«thgr> It is indeed 
thgj^eryJbxija^ alUj^istence. ‘ ExTsTehce,’ 

‘ being ’ (using the two words roughly as synony¬ 
mous at this stage), means nothing more than 
‘ presence in our consciousness,’ ‘ presence within 
the cognition of the I, of the Self, of me.’ What; 
a thing is, or may be, or must be, entirely apart; 
from us, from the consciousness which is ‘ I,’ oi 
this we simply cannot speak. It may not bef 
within our consciousness in detail and with its 
specifications, but generally, in some sort or 

other, it rQ . Bgt .be soys^ja..ilojisciousnes|^ 

.. 

The third step, the immortality of the ‘I,’| 
necessarily follows from, is part of, the veryj 
nature of the ‘ I.’ What does not change, wh^t| 
is ^not anything limlReiJ," of' which we knqw 
neither' tegrhriTn'g 'nor end,’" that is necessarily 
iminprtal. ’ ■ I 

""'llet us dwell upon these considerations; let 
us pause on them till it is perfectly clear to us 
that our consciousness is the one witness to. the I 

our world. Let us make sure, further, that byj 
eliminating the common factor ‘ our’from both 
sides of the equation, the proposition stands. 
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and stands confidently, that “ consciousness is 
me only basis and support of tK,e world.” For 
liow can we distinguish between ‘our’ conscious¬ 
ness and ‘ another’s’ consciousness, between ‘ our ’ 
yorld and ‘another’s’ world? That another has 
|i consciousness, that another has a world, that 
|:here is another at all, is still only ‘our’ 
|:onsciousness. And as this holds true for every 
pne, at every point, does it not follow that all 
|hese ‘every ones’ are only one, that all these 
I our’ consciousnesses are only one universal 
|:onsciousness, which makes all this appearance of 

i 'nutual intelligence and converse possible? for it_. 

^ise s. More may be said^later on, in dealing 
with consciousness from the standpoint of the 
final explanation of the jvorld-process. In the 
meanwhile we need notf be disturbed by any 
random statements th^t “thought (or the 
‘I’-consciousness) is the product of the brain 
as much as the bilfe is the product of 
the liver.”^,., . If any,-' earnest-nydded student 
feel hims4]^,^disturbed by any such, then 
let him v«Isk himself and the maker of 
the statement, by what laws of deductive or 
inductiV logic is such statement justified ? If 
there are many points in common between the 
liver and the brain, what similarity is there 
between bile and thought to justify an inference 
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as to the similarity of their causes ? And, again, 
how do we know that such things as liver and 
? Because we see^ and Teel 
tH^ r But how are we sure that we jsee and 
feel ? Do we see our eyes that see, and touch our 
ThXhds that touch? Is it not that we are sure of 
our seeings and feelings, of our having the 
senses wherewith we 4o so, of our existence at 
all, only because we are conscious of such things ? 
It is far easier to walk on the head comfortably 
without the aid of arms or legs, than to live 
and breathe and move and speak without the 
incessant /r<?supposition that consciousness is 
behind and beyond and around everything| 

rnr|crtnngn^Q^.c; vfinly our all in all, the One thinJ 
ofwhich we are abso mtetf ^re, wnicn cannc 
be explained away, and that the pure an( 
uuivg^^ thj^.. .onecommon ^ of al 
creatures, 

Perhaps, in our long-practised love of the 
concrete, we like to tell ourselves that the ‘ P is 
only a series of separate experiences, separate acts 
of consciousness. We have then only explained 
the more intelligible by the less intelligible. 
The separate experiences, the separate acts of 
consciousness, are intelligible only by pre¬ 
supposing a one continuous consciousness, a 

D 
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self. acts or modifications are of and 

belong to the self, not the seirto^tKe Tormer. 
Wherever we see unity, continuity, similarity, 
there we see the impress of the Self, the One. 
The concrete is held together only by the 
abstract “ The Self-bom pierced the senses 
outwards, hence the Jiva seeth the outward (the 
concrete ‘many' and), not the inner Self One 
thinker, here and there, turneth his gaze inwards, 
desirous of immortality, and beholdeth the 
Pratyag-^tmi (the abstract Self)." ^ 

We feel impatient, we exclaim: “What is this 
‘I ’ that is neither this nor that?" Let us define 
it, if we can, by any particular ‘ this' or ‘ that.' 
The whole of the world-process has been now 
endeavouring so to define it, for the whole past 
half of all time and by the whole half of all 
countless possible ‘ this'sand it has not 
succeeded. It will go on similarly endeavour¬ 
ing to define it in the whole future half of all 
time and by the remaining half of endless 
possible ways; and it will not succeed.^ It 

^ Katha, iv. i. 

2 The full significance of this statement wiU appear later, 
when the distinction between eternity and time, true infinity 
and the mere boundlKJsness of spac^, totality and countless* 
ness, kutastha-sattl^ ‘rock-seated being,’ and 

, anadi-prav^ha-sattS, ‘midless-flow existence’ 

is understood. 
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has not succeeded and will not succeed because 
the very being of the ‘I’ is the negation, the 
opposite, of all ‘not-Fs,’ all that is object, all 
that can be cognised by ‘P as a knowable 
object, all that is particular, limited, defined, all 
that can be pointed to as a ‘this.’ Do we think 
that we will evade this inevitable conclusion by 
denying the ‘ I ’ altogether ? We cannot do that, 
as already said. We will only stultify ourselves. 

‘ I ’ is not nothing, but it is not any-one-thing. 
Let US ponder deeply on this for days and days 
and weeks and months and years if necessary, 
till we see the pure, unique, universal, and 
abstract being of the * L' We will do so if we 
are in earnest with our search; and when we 
have done so more than half the battle is won. 
We have attained to the Pi;aty;ag54];aia, the 
abstract and universal Ego, and are now in 
sight of the ^arga;^^ the supreme, the 
Absolute Self (which is truly the full signifi¬ 
cance and nature of the Self and is named 
after it for special reasons), the Brahman which 
is the final goal and the final place of peace. 

Or perhaps we feel another difficulty. Per¬ 
haps we feel a sudden revulsion at this stage 
and cry: “ This commonplace ‘ I' that everyone 
is glibly talking about and relishing acutely 
every moment of his life, from babbling baby 
to garrulous old man in dotage—is this the 
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abstract being of the ‘ I.’ We will do so if we 
are in earnest with our search; and when we 
have done so more than half the battle is won. 
We have attained to the the 

abstract and universal Ego, and are now in 
sight of the the supreme, the 

Absolute Self (which is truly the full signifi¬ 
cance and nature of the Self and is named 
after it for special reasons), the Brahman which 
is the final goal and the final place of peace. 

Or perhaps we feel another difficulty. Per¬ 
haps we feel a sudden revulsion at this stage 
and cry; “This commonplace ‘I’ that everyone 
is glibly talking about and relishing acutely 
every moment of his life, from babbling baby 
to garrulous old man in dotage—is this the 
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mysterious, marvellous and. mystic vision of 
beatitude and perfection that we hoped for? 

I that am so small, so weak, howj^Jo^XJbsdhS.- 
aiy[iorious^J.;a^££IP^^^^^ Let us 
be patient if we Avould understancl. Let us 
go back to our question; reformulate it to 
ourselves. Have we been, bottom of 

our heart, seeking so long for immortality, or 
only for a ‘glorious vision' of something: which 
is graded on to our present eiKiperiences, for an 
enlargement of our powers and our worldly 
possessions transformed into subtler 'material 
but the same in kind ? If we have longed for 
such then let us seek for them by all means; 
but the way is different; and the result is 
limited and poor by comparison. Nachiket^ 
refused such glorious states. He wanted 
im7Tiortality, If the emmet were to sigh for 
sovereignty of a world-wide human empire, it 
would be a glorious consummation indeed, as 
compared with its present condition, when it 
attained thereto, as it surely would if it desired 
persistently and ardently enough. But would 
that glorious consummation be a final consum¬ 
mation? Do we wish for only such a one? 
What if one were ruler of a solar system, 

omniscient and omnipotent-but omniscient 

and omnipotent within the poor limits of a 
solar system only t One solar system may be, 
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nay, must be, to another solar system—circum¬ 
scribed by a sufficiently greater breadth of space 
and length of time—even as a small molecule is 
to the whole earth-globe ; and such comparative 
smallness and greatness are endless. The ruler! 
of a solar system, of a hundred, of a thousand! 
of a million solar systems rolled into one, mus| 
die, as such ruler. His life, as such ruler, had i 
beginning and must have an end. This fact is^ 
almost plain to the physical senses, to say 
nothing of logical inferences. Physical science' 
sees stars and systems beginning and ending; 
Whatever tenure of true immortality such a 
ruler has, he has it because of the identity of 
his self with the Pratyag-^tm4, the universal Self, 
even as much as, and no more and no less than, 
the meanest worm whose form exists within his 
system. W e do n ot at present seek for any- 
thing that is only comparative an H"’TIr^ i3x-’ 
scri be d and fimited bj^^deathjf^^^^^^ We 
want an ^Jmmortality that is unH^led and 
uncomnax ative. Such can be iSunoonly in 
the pure * Thoughtlessness says : “ This thing 
is Ci^^ffiWplace and unimportant,” only because 
it is familiar. Serious thought on the other 
hand perceives, in that same ever-present and 
everywhere-present nearness and pervasion of 
all life and all consciousness and all universal 
processes, the conclusive evidence of unlimited- 
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ness and true immortality and evcriastingnc.ss. 
This Pratyag-itma declares its utter purity and 
transparency and transcendence of all limita¬ 
tions whatever, gross and glorious, through the 
mouth of Krishna: “The ‘ I’ is the origin and the 
end of all the worlds. There is nothing higher 
than the ‘I,’ O winner of (the) wealth (of 
wisdom)! All this (world) is strung together 
on the ‘ I ’ even as jewels on a thread.” ^ 

! We may think again, with lurking doubt as 
|to the value of our finding: “ I knew thi.s ‘ I ’ 
(indeed before I started on my quest!” That 
|we did so is no detraction from the value of 
our finding now. We knew it then, it is true, 
but how vaguely, how doubtingly, bandying it 
about between a hundred different and con¬ 
flicting hypotheses; compare that knowledge 
with the utter all-embracing fulness of the 
knowledge of the nature of the ‘ I ’ that we 
have now attained to. Indeed it is the law of 
all enquiry about anything and everything that 
we begin with a partial knowledge and end 
with a fuller one. None can turn attention to 
that of which he knows nothing at all; none 
needs to enquire about that of which he knows 
all already. To start on the quest of the 
north pole we must have at least the know- 


1 Bhagavad>GUL vii. 6, 7* 
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ledge that it possibly exists and in a certain 
direction. This knowledge is very different in 
fulness from the knowledge we would acquire 
if we actually stood on the north pole; still 
it is partial knowledge of it The reconciliation} 
of the antitheses involved in the paradox that! 
we cannot talk about what we do not know,; 
and need not talk about what we do know,! 
will be seen later on to lie in this: 
everything in the universe is connected with 
everything else therein, so every piece o' 
knowledge is connected with every other; anc 
therefore every J!ya possessing any piece 01 ' 
knqwj.edg^c is' pptentialLy.Jn. possession, of •/ 
kn owledge ; and enquiry and finding, in the j 
mdividuS* life, mean only the passing from the '■ 
less full to the fuller, from the potential tc 
the actual, knowledge. In other words, th< 
unfolding of the knowledge existing, but con¬ 
cealed, within the Jtva, appears as enquiry ane \ 
finding. Thus then we can talk about all 
things because we know a little of them all, 
and need to talk about them because we wish 
to know more. Look we not then with slight 
upon this simple ‘ I.’ “ The heedless ones 

contemn the ‘ I ’ embodied in the human frame, 
unwitting of the supreme status of that ' I,’ as 
the Great Lord of all that hath come forth.” ^ 

ilSlTTn ^ 
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^ Ibid* Ik, 11. 
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There is one point here which should be 
borne in mind. The full knowledge obtained 
by the traveller when he has attained his goal 
may be set down by him exhaustively in a 
book, reading which another may acquire that 
knowledge; and yet there will be a difference 
of degree, the difference between direct and 
indirect, between the knowledge of the two. 
And such difference will always hold good as 
regards things material, whether gro.ss or .subtle 
(even those loosely but not accurately called 
spiritual). But a g.. regards ab^stract pru 
t he univers al ‘ I.’ and tlTe’’SstracT la^^^ and 
lower princTpIes that flow from that ‘ I ’ direct, 
and are imposed by its being as laws on the 
world-process—in their case knowledge and 
finding are one; there is no distinction between 
direct and indirect knowledge, intellectual cog¬ 
nition and realisation. In^^this respect ipgta- 

PjiISicJijon^dl£« 

geojQg;^. What the true significance is of the 
distinction currently made between the so-called 
‘mere intellectual cognition’ of Brahman and 
the ‘realisation’ thereof, parok.sha, beyond 
sight, and aparoksha, not beyond sight, 

knowledge, will appear later.’' 

Having thus necessarily abstracted and sepa- 


e 


^ See the last page. 
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rated out from the world - process the tnie,i 
universal, and unlimited One, out of which! 
all so-called universals borrow their pseudo-1 
universality, we equally necessarily find left 
behind a mass of particulars. And justi 
as it is n ot^^Qssible to define the^^^ I ’ 
far^r than by namir^.^it i; so is jt'^t 

possi^ to define...t lii s_mass of particulars othe r -1 
wise than Jby naming jl the ^ Not-IA the ‘ Not-1 
Mgla^-^g^ti. Take iJ 
at any point of space and time, it is always a 
particular something which can be cognised asi 
object in contrast with the cognising subjectll 
As the characteristic of Jhe VI 
and abstractness , so isJh£.jJaa^ 

^ Not-IJ particul^^ It 

always a ‘this,’ a ‘that,’ a something that is 
always, in ultimate analysis, limited and defin¬ 
able in terms of the senses. Its special name 
is the My V. as that of the Self is the One. 
That It IS generalised under the word ‘ Not-Self 
is only a pseudo-generalisation by reflection of 
the universality of the ‘ L’ The word pseudo 
is used to distinguish the universality of the 
one from that of the other. It does 
false in the se nse of ‘ non-existen tT hut^j^ 
t he sense of ‘apparent’ ‘not real’ ‘borrow^ J 
* reflfooted. ' The physical fact of the a>n-^ 
tinuance and indestructibility of mattar illus- 
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i trates this fact. Because 
‘ Not-I ’ always imply ,ea<?ii--sill£ir lUi-SSO-' 
never be actually separated, they are always 
imposing on each other one another s attn- 
butes.^The ‘I’ is always becoming particu¬ 
larised into individuals, and the ‘Not-I’ always 
becoming generalised into the elements and 
classes and kinds of matter, because of this 
juxtaposition of the two, because of their 
immanence within each other. 

Further treatment of this point belongs to a 
later stage of the discussion. It is enough to 
show here that the searcher necessarily comes at 
the last stage but one to these two, the Self and 
the Not-Self 

It should be added that at this stage, having 

finds a partial satisfaction and peac e. Seeing 
that the universal Ego is unlimited by space 
and time, he feels sure of his immortality, and 
does not yet feel any great care and anxiety 
precisely to define the nature of that immortality. 
He is for the time being content to take it as 
a universal immortality in which all egos are 
merged into one without any clear distinction 
and specialisation, for he feels that such speciali¬ 
sation is part of the limited and perishing, and 
so incapable of such immortality as belongs to 
the Pratyag-atml Later on h e will' begin to 
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ask whether there is any such thing as jpersoiiiiaJi 
rmmorta’ity also; he will find that in tR^Si- 
stitution of the material sheaths which make of 
him an individual ego out of the universal Ego, 
thj^eJ.i?, a craving for such person ^}. , immortalit y,^ 
for a continuance oiT existence as separate^ and 
he will also find that such is possibl e, ^n ^v 
certain, in its own special sense and manner. 
Just now, there is but one last remaining doubt 
that makes him find but a partial’peace and 
satisfaction in the finding of the universal Ego. 

’ See Stirling’s Secret of Hegel, and Ed. I’p. 213, 214, and 
his Schwegler, Pp. 435,436. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Mutual Relation of the Self and the 
Not-Self. 

Seeing the unvarying continuity of the 
universal Ego, the Pratyag-itmi, through and 
amidst the endless flux of particulars, of 
not-selves, we have separated it out and identi¬ 
fied ourselves with it, and so derived a certain 
sense of absence of limitation, of immortality. 
But the separation now begins to seem to us 
to be merely ^ mental' and not ‘ real’ For while 
/ we see, without doubt, that the * I ’ continues 
unchanged through changing things, we also 
see that it continues to do so only in these 
things and never apart from them ; and if it 
must do so, is it not after all limited by some 
inherent want and defect, so that it is depen¬ 
dent for its manifestation, its existence in fact, 
upon these things, just as much as these things 
may depend upon it? And so we come back 
to the old di fficulties of^two eternals .two. 
I infimte,S|,, 
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two eteffajs iwo 
iSBltes. We^mustjiscfthsile these two infinites, 
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the one from the other, 
maintaining all the while theircoSvalhSs, their 
simultaneity, for jtjs j^tJn^ power to deny 

the beginni nglessness and j^udlessness of eit^ 
How to perform this most impossible task, to 
combine all the statements of the first and the 
second answers, and also obviate all the possible 
objections to them ? How relate the Self and 
the Not-Self so that the Self—myself—shall 
no longer feel bound, feel small, feel dependent, 
feel helpless and at the mercy of the Not-Self ? 

We do not want to know how and why and 
whence the Self. When we come to a true 
eternal infinite One, further search for causes 
ceases. To^sk for a c^^^of that which isi 


unlimited and c hangeless is me aningless. None 
really and sincerely does or can do so. All 
enquiry starts wit h a certain sta ndard; when we 
EaveTouncT^such and such a one, we shall toil! 
and seek no further and no longer; and un¬ 
causedness, self-existence, is, on the very face of 
it, part of the standard of the enquir}?- after the 
unlimited. We do not want to engage in an 
endless pastime of asking ‘why' after every 
answer, without considering whether the answer 
is, or is not, complete and final What we want I 
is to derive all and every thing from one true I 
unchanging and unlimited something, which I 
something shall be ourself But we must do^ 


■ 
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this and nothing less. 
clusively to ourselves that’*our i^ 
elernal^Mid^^^ it is not based in 

on the Not-Self, but that from itjs^ 
derived the Not-Self and a countle^S, boundless, 
eSdlSr^series too of not-selves. We have to 
create everything, all things, out of the ' I,’ and 
not only every thing and all things but an end¬ 
less series of such. We have to create in a 
rational and intelligible manner not only some¬ 
thing but an infinite something, w., the second 
of two co-infinites, and create it out of nothing, 
or, which is the same thing, out of the first 
co-infinite without changing this first infinite in 
the very minutest, in the very least, degree, for 
otherwise its unlimitedness is lost and it is no 
longer infinite but subject to finiteness, to 
change, to beginning and end.^ Impossible, truly, 
to all appearance ! And ^yct unitU. 
possible task^ is done there is Tio fin al pgace, no 
finaTsatisfaction . Amass worldly wealth and 
powers, amass endless particulars upon par¬ 
ticulars of science, amass occult knowledge and 
powers of high and low degree, for a thousand 


The words infinite and eternal have been used, so far, from 
the standpoint of the enquirer who has not yet made the 
technical and profoundly significant distinction between the 
true eternal and infinite, on the one hand, and the merely 
endless, on the other, which will appear later on. 
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Uthis and nothing less. We must prove coft-: 
||clusivel_;|^ to ourselves that ‘our Self is the true 
ileternai jind, unl^ that it is not based in 

i|any way on the Not-Self, but th^ from it is 
\|derived the Not-Self and a countle"^, boundless, 
tendless series too of not-selves, We have to 
f create everything, all things, out of the ‘ I,’ and 
I *-' not only every thing and all things but an end- 
A ' less series of such. We have to create in a 
rational and intelligible manner not only some¬ 
thing but an infinite somelliing, viz., the second 
of two co-infinites, and create it out of nothing, 
or, which is the same thing, out of the first 
co-infinite without changing this first infinite in 
the very minutest, in the very least, degree, for 
otherwise its unlimitedness is lost and it is no 
longer infinite but subject to finitcncs.s, to 
change, to beginning and end.^ Impossible, truly, 
i|to all appearance! And yet un.til this.so im- 
Ippssible task is done there Ts no final. no 
Ama.ss worldly wealth and 
powers, amass endless particulars upon par¬ 
ticulars of science, amass occult knowledge and 
powers of high and low degree, for a thousand 


:■ * The words infinite and eternal have been used, so far, from 

i the standpoint of the enquirer who ha.? not yet made the 
I technical and profoundly significant distinction between the 
I true eternal and infinite, on the one hand, and the merely 
I endless, on the other, which will appear later on. 
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years, for a thousand thousand years, and do 
not this, set not at rest this doubt—and there 
will be no peace for you. Secure this and all 
e lse will follow ^ in its proper 
certam^ ^ peaceCully. The * Gods have 
suffered from this doubt, as Yama said. Indra, 
the king of the Gods, found no pleasure in his 
heavenly kingdom and, forsaking it, studied the 
science of this peace, Adhyitma-vidy^, the ; 
science of the Self, for a hundred years and one ; 
in all humility at the feet of Praj^pati.^ Even 
Vishnu had to master it before he could become 
the ruler of a system.^ Let us then set our 
l^arts^pn .magi^ri^^^^^ 

The first result of this last effort is a return 
to the first answer pn^ a Jh 
universaTSellt'tKe One wil^^ a second, bjr its 
own inherent power of desire, creates the Not- 
Self, at the same dividing itself into jnany 
selves, assuming names and forms by .com- 
binatipp.^,^^^^^ i^ot-^elf “ It willed : May I 
become many, may I be born forth.” ^ “ Having 
created (all this) it entered thereinto itself.”^ 
Such are the first of the scripture-texts which 
seek to sum up the world-process in one single 

1 ChkdMdogya- Upaniskat. VIII. 

^ Devi-Bkdgcevata, I. XV. 

3 Chkdndagya-Upaniskat. VI. ii, 

^ Taittiriya-Upanishai. II. vi. 
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1 Chkdndogya- Upanishat. VIII. 

2 D&ut-Bhdgamata, I. xv. 

3 ChMndogya-Upaniskat. VI. ii. 

^ TcUttiriya-Upanishat. II. vi. 
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act of consciousness, and bring it all within the 

Sdf} 

This first result, corresponding to the Dvaita 
or dualistic form of the Vedinta, is only the 
theory of creation on a higher level, vi^ith a new 
added and important significance. Instead of a 
personal, extra-cosmical, separate God, the 
universal Self immanent in the universe has 
been reached. Instead of craftsman and knick- 
|knacks, potter and pots, builder and houses, we 
" have ensouling.The world 
iSj^thjDugh vaguely, included iii^^ being oflhe 
One ; the serise of unity is greater and that of 
irreconcilable difference and opposition less. 
As to what is the exact relation between that 
universal Self and the individual selves and 
living material organisms and so-called dead 
inanimate matter^ there is as yet no really 

I ^ Cf, Karl IVarson, Grammar of Science (ist edn.): ‘‘There 
lis an insatiable desire in the human breast to resume in some 
jshort formula, some brief statement, the facts of human experi- 
lence.” (P. 44). If he had added, “ in such a manner as to 
Iderive these all from the Self,” he would have explained the 
fwhy of the insatiable desire at the same time. 

2 The five kinds of separateness and relationship referred to 
in the Dvaita-Ved^nta, are ; ■ 

ipi^- 

i.e., the difference between J!va and 
J!va, between Jiva and Ishvara, between Jtva and the world 
(or inanimate matter), between the world and tshvara, and 
between inanimate matter and inanimate matter. 
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short formula, some brief statement, the facts of human experi- 
.ence.’’ (P. 44). If he had added, in such a manner as to 
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It appears in a general way, 
at this stage, that the ^hree—God^Jndm^ 
sjgirits, and * nature'—are ali^eternal^ and^ .^yer^ 
distinct from each other, but yet that tixe latter ‘ 
two are entirely sufe to the. first, and that 

the relation between God and Jiva is that of an; 
indivisible conjunction, the individual Jiva being 
unable to exist without the energising support 
of the universal Spirit, as the tree cannot live 
and subsist without its sap. 

But this transmuted .form of the theory of 
creation fails and faH^ short of final satisfaction 
for reasons the same as those that demolish that 
theory. It explains the beginning of the world- 
process as being dependent on, and the result of, 
the desire, the will, of the Self. It th us explain s 
motion , change ; but, jt.dges ^ 
mysterious power which itself requires rational 
exglana^il. There is dso no ream,.assigned 
for the exe rcise of suc n powe r, and, finally, it 
does not explaun^nd contain changelessness. 
The Perfect, the Supreme, must be changeless. 
WhaU^ha^es 

final search is for that which shall be 
changeless and yet shall explain and contain^ 
all the multiplicity of endless change withirl 
itself 

The next step; the second result of the last 
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The Perfect, the Supreme, must be changeless. 
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T. 


is"" limited, is lei 
final search is 


changeless and yet shall explain and contain k 
all the multiplicity of endless change withiry 
itself. 

The next step, the second result of the last 
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effort, is the Vishishtidvaita form of the 
Ved4nta : One substance, eternal, restful, change¬ 
less, Ishvara, has two aspects, is animate and 
inanimate, chit and achit, conscious and uncon¬ 
scious, Self and Not-Self; and by its power, 

: iTRT, Miya, Shakti, causes an interplay 

of the two, for its own high pleasure which 
there is none other to question, without any 
compulsion from without. “ 

Ithe one formless, and the 
%fedand^ 
inoming.” ® Such is the second senes of 
iscripture-texts that correspond to this stage. 

" This second result, it is clear, is again only 
the second answer, the theory of transformation, 
on a higher level. Two factors are recognised, 
but subordinated to, made parts and aspects of, 
a third, which is not a third however; and the 
two are thus rather forcibly reduced to a pseudo- 
lunity. Instead of the complete separat.'5:nfiss.._pf 
:|s eerand ^n, instead;, q£, tbe.qKlinaof,,Saftk 
fdoglnae^i^ Purus^ and,.f rakpti, Su^ect and 
[QMgct, we ha ve a . SQjmplete RaPi^^ 

The two are not only 
seer and seen, subject and object, desiror and 
desired, actor and acted on, but also soul and 


BHhad-Aranyaka-Upcmi^hGi. IL iil n 
^ Ibid. I. iv. 3. ® Prashna* UpUni^hat. li, 5. 


It has two natures, 

otEsrrdfmr^t 

is_,Jbeirig. and 


^t 
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less, Ishvara, has two aspects, is animate and 
I inanimate, chit and achit, conscious and uncon¬ 
scious, Self and Not-Self; and by its power, 
nrm, Miya, Shakti, causes an interplay 

of the two, for its own high pleasure which 
there is none other to question, without any 
compulsion from without ‘‘ It has two natures, 

I the one formless, and the otfier It 

became husband and wife. “ “It is being and 
nofning.” ® Such is the second series of 
scripture-texts that correspond to this stage. 

This second result, it is clear, is again only 
the second answer, the theory of transforrnation, 
on a higher level. Two*lactc)rs are recognised, 
but subordinated to, made parts and aspect.s of, 
a third, which is not a third however; and the 
two are thus rather forcibly reduced to a p.seudo- 
Munity. Instead of the complete separateness, of 
:;seer and seen, instead .of the ordinary Saflkhya 
‘ doctrine of Purusha and I’rakriti, Subject and 
j Object, we have a complete pantheism of cnsoul- 
• ing life and organism. The two are not only 
'seer and seen, subject and object, desiror and 
desired, actor and acted on, but also soul and 

^ Brihad-Aranyalta-Upcaiifhat. II. iii. j, 

’ Ibid. I. iv. 3 . • Prashna- [/pmifiat. ii, 5 . 
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body, cause and instrument, desire and means 
of desire, actor and means of action. But the 
objections to the original form of the transform¬ 
ation-theory hold good, with only the slightest 
modifications, against this subtler form of it also. 
Why the need f or, the want of, arn^ 
manifestation and interplay? Why so much evil 
anH^iseiy instead of happiness^ in^ the course 
of the manifestatio n ? And what after all is the 
duality ? Are there two, or are there not two ? If 
two, and there must be two if there is interplay, 
as there self-evidently is, no^hingLhM,Xt§te^^b^^^ 
explained . Prove that one of the two is naught,^ 
is nothing, and then you will have said some'|/ 
thing! What is this mysterious miyd, shaktif % 
power, which brings about the interplay ? What f 
x s this_ M£SBki_ned^ gower ? How am I, the f 
individual enquirer, to feel the satisfaction of 
being the owner, the master, and not the 
slave, of that power ? How does this 
explanation assure me of my own freedom ? 
Where is the law, the regular method, the 
reliable process, in all this manifestation and 
interplay and unrestrained power, which may 
assure me of orderliness and sequence, assure 
me against caprice, and be in accord with 
what I see in the world around ? I, as an I 
individual, do not feel my assonance with 1 
this explanation. It does not yet lead me f 
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to the heart of the world-process. It.-does 
not explain my life, in reference to and in 
connectipn.,.,,,._with the..worl(j. aj-pi|ti4.. 


SJrstematica,Uy^.satisfectprily- The laws of 

karma and compensation, the law of re-birth, 
do not 6t into it quite plainly. To say that 
I am the ‘ I ’ is) feeling happy in a million 
forms and also feeling miserable in another 
million does not assimilate readily with the 
constitution of my being. I feel the sta.ter- 
|ment as something external to me. In^pyder 
ito be satisfied I must see the identity of the 
^countless individual ^ Fs/ not only in essence 
Ibut m every detail and^artWW 

Such are the doubts and difficulties that 
vitiate the second result and render it of 
no avail. 
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CHAPTER VL 


The Mutual Relation of the Self and the 
NoT“Self (Continued), 

It may perhaps be useful to the reader, 
especially the western reader, if a rapid 
of mo dern European thought on"thesuBTect is 
given here, showing how its developments stand 
at the same level, though necessarily with very 
great differences of method and details, as the 
second form of Vedanta above given in essence, 
and the third form current thereof also, viz., the 
Advaita or non-dualistic. The nature of the 
Advaita view will also appear in the course of 
this sketch. 

Indian thou —in all departments of research 
in which we possess tangible results of it in 
the shape of Samskrit and Prakrit works—has 
seldom lost sight of the fact that the end and 

S of knowledge is, directly or indirectly, the 
dation of pain and the promotion of happi- ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Mutual Relation of the Self and the 
Not-Self ( Continued ). 

It may perhaps be useful to the reader, 
especially the western reader, if a rapi d skjs^ph 
of moder n Eur opea n t hought on the suBject is 
given hereJ”3frowing'!iow its developments stand 
at the same level, though necessarily with very 
great differences of method and details, as the 
second form of Vedinta above given in essence, 
and the third form current thereof also, viz., the 
Advaita or non-dualistic. The nature of the 
Advaita view will also appear in the course of 
this sketch. 

Indian thoug ht—in all departments of research 
An which we possess tangible results of it in 
/ the shape of Sarnskrit and Prakrit works—^has 
/ seldom lost sight of the fact that the end and 
I aim, of knowledge is, directly or indirectly, the 
l alieyiation of pain and the pro motio n of happi- 
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ledge being the alleviation of the supreme pain 
of the fear of annihilation, and the promotion 
of the supreme pleasure of the assurance 
of immortality and self-dc pen dence.^ 
dominant motive of that thought therefore is 
lEven works on grammar and 
mafKematics do not forget to state at the outset 
that they subserve the attainment of mukti, 
liberation, salvation, in some way or other. 

I other hand, 

has, for various reasons, historical and evolution¬ 
ary, become disconnected with religion—which 
in its perfection and completeness is the one 
iscience of all sciences, y. 

t he Veda as it is narn eT l ^ The 

mainspring of thTTwestern knowledge is mainly 
intellectual, knowledge for the sake of know¬ 
ledge—at least as that mainspring is described 
by some of those in whose hands it has 
made progress, especially in science. This 
fallacy, as it is, despite its brilliant results in 
science and philosophy, has its own good 
reasons for coming into existence, as may 
be undarstood later. ThaytJs_|,Ja^ 
may be inferred, i n pass ing, even from the 
bhe'smgle’IHT'^^Tn^ public common 
sense and public instinct and public need 
have declined to rest content with a mere 
subjective and poetical admiration of the 
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fallacy, as it is, despite its brilliant results in 
science and philosophy, has its own good 
reasons for coming into existence, as may 
be understood later. That it is a fallacy 
may be inferred, in passing, even from the 
Sne’smgle^aHE'simp^^^ that public common 
sense and public instinct and public need 
have declined to rest content with a mere 
subjective and poetical admiration of the 
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scientific discoveries recorded and registered in 
bulky tomes and journals, but have assiduously 
applied them, and continue to apply them, with 
an ever-increasing eagerness and demand, to the 
puraos^gf^^aily^^l^^^^ for the amelioration of its 
pains and the enhancement of its pleasures ; and, 
this, with a success in the mechanical arts ajad 
appliances of peace an^,war, conquest and; 

the western races the 
rulers of the surface of this earth at the present 
day. 

In the meanwhile, that western thought has 
approached metaphysic proper from the side 
of psychology or rather epistemology, the theory 
of knowledge, almost exclusively. It examines 
the nature of the Self and the Not-Self in their, 
relation to each other as cogniser and cognised; 
subject and object, knower and known, rather 
than in their other relations to each other of 
desiror and desired, and actor and acted on. 
In other words, it at first confined itself mainly 
to the relation of jfi4na, cognition, and did 

idnidhihi, ie., desire, and kriy^, ie., action.. These, 
m their metaphysical bearing; it left for long 
entirely to theology , though, of course, the later 
thinkers have rioTbeen able to avoid a survey of 
the whole field of life from the standpoint they 
ultimately reached. 
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the nature of the Self and the Not-Self irl their i 
relation to each other as cogniser and cognisedj 
subject and object, knower and known, rather 
than in their other relations to each other 01 
desiror and desired, and actor and acted on. 
In other words, it at first confined itself mainly 
to the relation of jfiina, cognition, and did 
not take.,much more than incidental acc ount of 
ichchhfi, z.e.j desire, and kriyA, ie., action,, These, 
in their metaphysical bearing, it left for long 
entirely to theology , though, of course, the later 
thinkers have^notbeen able to avoid a survey of 
the whole field of life from the standpoint they 
ultimately reached. 
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Thus it has happened that Berkeley, enquir- 
mg into the relation of the knbwer and known 
under the names of mind and matter, came to 
ithe conclusion that the very being of matter 
fis its perceptibility bv a mind. Its esse isTis 
^ercipt. What matter is apart from its cognisa- 

W ; indeed, we 

fmay well say, _iUaJIffl.Mng:^ajtJro^ 

I Thus that which we have regarded so long as 
^of us, apart from us, independent of us, is in 
Reality dependent on us, is witljin us ; “ without 
is within.” ^ 

carne_ a, f;^ L,JtokeIaK and he may be 
said to have shown with equal cogency that, 

that if we do 

not know matter except as it is known—almost 
an Irishism (Bishop Berkeley was an Irish 
Bishop!), but with a special fulness of signifi¬ 
cance weAalsav4P,,n.9t.,l?.p^^ ‘^¥-CfiE.t_a.? 

from What 

IS mind but something cognising something? 
Vacant mind, empty of all cognition, we know 
nothing about; therefore within is without. 

Thus then between Berkeley and Hume the 
status quo of the problem was restored, and 
the shopkeeper in his shop and the ploughman 


y ' J- H- Stirling’s EngUsh Transilation of Scliwaglw’s History 
A of Philosophy. P. 419 (annotations). 
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at his plough might well feel delighted to think 
that these two philosophers in combination 
were ho wiser than they, though each tehen 
s^arately might have appeared something very 
l|fearfully profound; that the net product of 
I fthese mountains in labour was that mindjyas 
lltjiat which knew matter, ^^nd ^that_^m^^ 

M that^which^ w^^.known by mind. And yet to 

the caieful scrutiny it was apparent that the 
fact of a very close and intimate tie, an 
unbreakable nexus, of mutual and complete 
interdependence between these opposites, mind 
had been made apparent, as it was 
not before apparent, to all who had not 
travelled along the paths of enquiry trodden 
by these two, either in their company, or in 
those of their elders and predecessors in the 
race of thinkers, or, it may be, by themselves 
and alone. The problem was therefore thel 
richer for the labours of Berkeley and Hume, 1 

took it up at this stage. 

nature, 

bond betEem«miad.,.JJ3u^ arJ 

they ? f^^^do^^^ey ?1 

Within is without""and"'wTfK6ut "is within is allf 
right enough : but this mutual absorption shows 
independence as well as interdependence. Two 
men may appear to be standing on each other’s 
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shoulders by twisting themselves double; but 
even this can be only appearance; each must 
have at least a secret fulcrum, a solid standing- 
^roui^ ’ATter' many years’ hard thinking he 
came to the conclusion that each man did have 


I such a separate standing-ground. Behind mind 
was a thing-in-itself,^ and behind maHerwas a 
frorxTTfiesFTwo noumena 
there irradiated and corruscated, spontaneously 
knd by inherent nature, phenomena which 
entangled themselves with each other and 
'produced what we know as mind and matter. 
But, Kant added, the that issued 

irom the mental ‘IRmg-in-itself wBre fg^w in 


Streamed from the material thing-in-itself as 
‘ sensations' — the ' matter ’ of knowledge, as 
opposed to its ‘form,’ in technical language— 
fitted in exactly awid helplessly, and so an 
of-systemti^ed,,,ki]ipwled was 

produced. 

But this was worse and worse. The shoo- 
keeper and^the ploughman might be excused 
for staring aghast. We had two difficulties 
to deal with before, vix,, mind and matter; 


'Compare the tva-Iak$hapa, 'own-mark,’ of 

the Bauddhas. 
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now we have four, viz., two things-in-themselves 
and two (or rather an endless nunaber) of things- 
in-other-than-themselves ! . these 

t hinga amzlh.etnselves ? Soup ran away with the 
idea that they were the unKnowable ultimates of 
the universe ; and whenever that which it most\ 

co0£gCP,s.ilS.to .know, that which is most^ 

necessary for us to know, that which is a, 
matter of life or of death for us to be intimate 
with or strangers to—whenever that comes .up 
before us, then, these people declared, we must 
shut our eyes and turn away and say: 
cajanotJjnpw you, the limits of human know¬ 
ledge, have been- already reached and circum-' 
scribed.” QjliSrs, impressed by the stately 
technical harness and trappings of the 
philosophy, but not caring to examine beneath 
those external-s, took to themselves the belief 
that these things-in-themselves were knowable 
in some m ysti c., state, unmindful that the very 
definition of “ thing-in-itself ” excluded any 
such po.ssibility of cognition, that as soon a ! 

anything . is, cognised.it._ceMgS-~i«^ 

yeiy.fact to be a(., thingtinrjJs and tha 

the thing-in-itseif retires inwards, bp^ ^ 
and behind that which, .has- .beea-xogsi^ 
and which forthwith becomes an attribute 
and a phenomenon veiling the now d 
thing-in-itself, Thus many theories anc 
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schools arose on the basis of the labours of 
Kant and under the shadow of his ‘critical 
,|)hilosophy,’ as it was called. But the pl^ 
%nd patent objection to th^ ^ coiid^Qg^^. 
warifiat^'lnsto cxpjanat ion he 

ms Stirling has pointed out in his annotations 
to Schwegler’s History of Philosophy and his 
Text-book to Kant, and as Schelling also seems 
to have hinted/ there was no superior law 
provided by Kant, as was mo.st imperatively 
needed, to regulate and govern the fitting of 
sense-phenomena (the matter) into the .so-called 
laws (the forms) of mind, the mind-phenomena. 
If there was something inherent in the .sense- 
phenomena which guided them instinctively to 
close with the right laws, then that same 
instinct might well enable them to marshal 
themselves out into systematic knowledge with¬ 
out the help of any of these mental laws either. 
On. the other band, if the mind-phenomena 
had something in them which would enable 
■them to select the right sense-phenomena for 
operation, then they might also very well have 
in themselves the power to create such 
phenomena without the aid of any material 
thing-in-itself. Kant himself seems to have 

’ Ueberweg. Bistory of Philoseyhy (English Itsjjslalion). 
11 ., 216. (Art. ‘Schelling.’) 
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felt these difficulties to| 

that this Ego was the .law and the source^.ofi 
alTTaws. Perhaps he had also begun to see^ 
that the pure Ego was not only thing-in-itself 
to mind, but also, in some way or other, thing- 
in-itself to matter too. ^t it^a^^o^^ryeji 
to him to work ^pu|;,^^ and attain those last 
results in that life of^his; and Fichte took up 

aa4_.Qnffiad.J!Le.„w.sxk,Mt...an^ 

clearly saw the necessity, in thet 
interests of mental satisfaction, true internall 
liberty and respite from restless doubt, of | 
deducing the whole mass and detail of thea 
universe from a siag]£..pxincip le with which ? 
tnenuman Jiva could find the inviolable refuge 
of identity; and he also saw therefore that 

Fichte is the 

western thinker who, of all known western 
thinkers, ancient as well as modern, ajrg^rs; 
to have come nearest the final Jxpth, attained 
closest to the ultimate explanation of the 
universe. He divides with Schelling and 
Hegel, in current public judgment, the high 
honour of leading a large mass of humanity, 
in the west, away from the deadly pits of blind 
belief on the one hand and blind scepticism on 
the other, towards the lifeful and magnificent 
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mountain heights of a reasoned knowledge of 
the boundlessness ancfTTnsu'rpassa&le dignity of 

the Jiva’s life. Somt.,are inclined to.plage 

Hegel’s work higher than Jugh^^’s, especially 
StiSmgr'wKdiras spent a lifetime on the study 
of German thinkers, and whose opinion on any 
matter connected with them is therefore entitled 
to the highest respect. Yet it may be .said that, 

i lttough Hegel’s work was fuller in det ail an d 
i morrencyclopkdi'r i n its comp r e hension of the 
‘sciences than Fichte’s, Fichte’s e nunciation of 
t fielK^l'c principle of the wpdd-p.t9Ce§S 
centr e - reaching,’ ^rel lum inous — one would 
almost*s^"wholly luminous, were it not for a 

.remaining .UDex&lai|jed_difi^ulty — than 

(Heel’s. And therefore it may also be said 
■ that Fichte has gone a step further than Hegel. 
The man’s noble and transparent personal life 
deserved too that he should see more closely 
and clearly the nobility and transparence of the 
truth. HegelaJife-jya s also free from b lame , 
and ^ jt doesjy^ seem to have been s o selfles a, 
as.Flop’s , an^merefore he probably saw the 
truth under a slightly thicker veil. It may be 
that if Fichte had lived longer he would have 
! explained the last difficulty that remains behind 
'■ at the end of his work; he would then have 
applied a master-key to all the problems and 
; the sciences that Hegel has dealt with, and 
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opened up their hearts with a surer touch. It 

may also be that if Hegel had lived longer he 

might have completed his system, which also/^ . 

suffers from a single last warit, by means of] • 

Fichte's single principle, and so have done the| i ^ - 

same work that might have been done by Fichte.| J t 

In the combination of the two lies great promise 

of satisfaction, On the whole, then, because of 

the view that Fichte has gone further than 


Hegel, wimt has t^ be said here ^bpu|..£Legel 
v rill be said" first and Fich^ taken . -up .a^ 

But before taking up Hegel, a word should be 
given to Sche^ who_has_jglX^ 
common with He gel The two were contem¬ 
poraries and associates of each other and partly 
of Fichte's also, both being greatly influenced 
by Fichte. But Schelling fajleA JS-JBakg^ch. 
a lasting ^hnj)ressmn. m 
dimTegel, because of a certain ]ack^^ 
sistency and of stringency and rigour of thpyght 
and genetic construction such as those which 
Hegel carried into effect The net additian 
uiade_^,,,,..^h 41 ingto^^_ the stock,,, of ^wesfepi 
philosophy may be said to be a deeper and 
fuiler view of the law of relativity, 

The pointj 

which Hegel emphasised so much does not 
seem to have occurred to him, that such 
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oe saia to oe 
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fufflS^view of the lawjDf relativit^^ 


that two Qpposit^ imply^ 
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opposites further inhere in a third something, 
which is not exclusively and wholly either the 
one or the • other, but somehow includes and 
contains both, and is itself the aggregate of the 
' two. What I^^ilton apd Mansel of England 
: derived from SchSllng, and I|(?tbert ^ 

|rom them, is that as eve rythin^^ ,iqru3Ue.s ...ita.. 
^ [opposite so ^the_^'^£lJ2|^F^Ke^ the whol e 
Inass-'o'f r^falives, of opTOsites, lieing taken 
fogetner as one term—which may be called the 
|R.erative—thi^s^whple would necessanl y ^ 
lopposite, Hamilton and Mansel 

^vaguefy called this Absolute, God; Herbert 
^Spencer called it the Unknowable. In one 
sense this conclusion is true; in another it is 
only a verbal quibble, so that critics have not 
been wanting to point out that the absolute and 
the relative make a new relation, a new pair of 
opposites which also requires an opposite in a 
higher absolute and so on endlessly.^ 

Hegel put a stop to this unfruitful and fatuous 
endlessness of higher and higher absolutes, 
which really explains nothing and is a contra¬ 
diction in terms, by showing that when all 
opposites had been once heaped together under 

M ^ For variems criticisms of Spencer^s view on this subject, see 
f Caird, Introductim to the Philosophy of Rdigion^ ch. i. ; and 
«also Spencer’s own R^^lus to Criticisms^ published in bis 
collected Essays. 


m 
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I Caird, Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion., ch. i.; and 
talso Spencer’s own Replies to Criticisms, puUished in his 
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the Relative, no further opposite could be left 
outside of this mass in the shape of an absolute; 
that if such a train of reasoning* was to be 
followed at all, the logical conclusion should be 
that the Absolute was immanent in the mass of 
the Relative ; that every thing contained its 
opposite within itself, and that the true Absolute 
would be complete when opposites' "had been 
resolved into each other, so that no fujther 
s^fc'Kr Jar'^a higher’ aSsolute was left to. make. 
Hegel’s most important contribution to meta-f 
physic accordingly seems to ,be a. full .deyslopl 
ment and. application of the law that twcl 
opposites, two extremes, always find their reconf 
ciliation in a third something, a mean, which, aJ 
said before, is neither the one p or ^ the othei| 
exstosiyfly..l?ut.feft^^ Applying 

this principle to the world-process in the mass,* 
he first analyses it into two pure opposites, pure 
Being- and pure Nothin g, and then proceeds to 
state that the collapse of these two into each 
other is ‘ tecop^ipg .’ is the world-process. The 
fact that ‘becoming’ is the conjunction of Being 
and Nothing, and that every particular combines 
and reconciles within itself two opposites ; and 
the consequent law that the reconciliatiori^ 

thejMaWL that extremes should always be 
regarded as a violent and unnatural disruption 
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of the mean—this fact and this law are pro¬ 
foundly significant and very helpful to bear in 
mind in all departments of life. But y^^the 
mere statement of them, which is practically 
|all that Hegel has done, leaye g behind a seas g 
of diss atisfactign. Thejiyhy^acL. 

^'t 'expl amed ; and the why and the how 
n^"^sarilyl:ome up when we begin with two 
and not with one. If.di^A^J:ig^lth .^o ne and_ 
maintain it change^ ^ m^^rnn^^^aT^Sir- . 
rwhv and how. ' Merely to say that every 
a falling of Being into Nothing 
and of Nothing into Being is perfectly?- true ; but 
is true only as breaking down some old precon¬ 
ceived notions obstructive to further progress, 
true as a stimulus to further enqxiiry ; it is 
not quite immediately satisfactory in itself or 
helpful towards the solution of the final doubt. 

It was declared long before Hegel, arid declared 
thousand times, that the world of things is 
Ing, y sat, as well as Non-Being, asat; 

lat it is both and that it is neither ; but the state- 
^t remains dark, unlighted. Where is the lamp 
’"to light it up and to make all clear a.t once ? 

Then this speaking in the third person, Being 
and Nothing, instead of in the first and second 
person. Self and Not-Self, Q I ’ and ^ you,’)^ rein- 


^ SJiaSkara- SMf^mka-BMs^a, the very fiirst paragraph. 
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^ Shankara. SMrtraka-JBMsAya, the very first paragraph. 
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vests the whole problem with the old strangeness, 
which we were at so much pains to transform 
into the home-feeling that goes with the %ords 
Self and Not-Self. Being means Self to us; 
and Nothing is nothing else than Not-Self (ip 
the sense of a denial of the Self), if it is any-t 
thing at all. To talk of Being ancl^^^ 
after Fichte has talked pf Ego andisi 

s^. Indeed, this may be said, in a sense, tol 
be the grgte fi Trdefp^t . , of ....HygeFs sys tem. Tof 
speak in terms of ^ pure universal notions,^ of 
Being and Nothing, &c,, instead of Self and 
Not-Self and their derivatives, to imply that 

* spirit ’ (in the sense of Self) is subsequent to 

* pure immaterial thought,^ is to walk on the 
head and hands instead of the feet There may 
be a little progress made even in that way. But 

the tumbles are frequent, and the whole process ^ ^ 

is invested with an immense and most unnatural | If*’, ’ 

strain. Of course, it is clear that if would 

d eal with pSYc hology_^.nd metaBlaakjyg.jaust 

introspect , we must . loQ k...iaward3. more or less, y’ ^ ul.' 'j'‘ 

we must turn our eyes in a direction opposite •''■^^*''’*1, 

to that in which we usually employ them in j / * - 

ordinary life. But Hegel insists that while we ' 

should so turn our head and eyes, we must r’-' 

keep our chests in the old position! This 

involves a ^isiistinig-rpiuicj of .the .iipck which is .. f 

ft 
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well-nigh impossible. Hence Hegel’s preter¬ 
natural difficulty. 

Moreover while pure Being and pure Nothing 
migm weir be allowed to combine into pure 
becoming, whence comes this endless multi¬ 
plicity of particular becomings, or rather 
‘ becomes,’ i.e., of special things that have 
become? Hegel does not seem to have ex- 
, plained this; although it seems necessary and 
: even quite easy to do so from the standpoint 
of a true definition of the Absolute. A single 
word explains it. Has Hegel .said that w orej, ? 
It does not appear that he has. If lie has, then 
there is nothing more to be said against him on 
this score. Yet the story goes that Krug once 
asked Hegel to deduce his particular writing 
quill from the general principle that Being and 
1 Nothing make becoming, and that Hegel could 
'• reply with a smile only. Stirling talks of 
Krug’s ‘ ridiculous expectation ’; it seem.s to 
others that Krug’s request was perfectly fair 
and legitimate. The arbitrariness of Krug’s 
particular quill does require to be explained 
away .<■■■]' Id,)-o-'r -y 

Again, the 

very base and foundation of his system—wic., 
that Being and Nothing are the same and yet 
opposite, and that their mutual mergence makes 
becoming, which indeed is the true Absolute—is 


r 
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full of dissatisfacti on. It may be true, nay, it is 
true, in a certain sense, that Being and Nothing^ 
are the same and yet opposed; but it is not 
Hegel who tells us what that certain sense is^ 

It may be true, nay, it is true, in a certain sensei 
that becoming is the Absolute; but it is not 
Hegel who tells us what that sense is. On 
the contrary, t he gener al impressi on ij^„ii|at 
Hegel b^at^ ^ 

v^hen^^^^^ assumed that Bejng^.. and^ 
tbo Mgh opp osite are the same, and so took 
for granted the very reconciliation of opposites 
which it was his business to prove. After 
assuming that the two most opposed of all 
opposites are identical with each other, it is 
truly easy to reconcile all other opposites that 
may come up for treatment later. 

Then, w hat j s^ meant by say mg or iniplvi ng 
that becoming is the Ab^ ES^ If the word 
1>ecomS^istai^n to mean the totality of the 
world-process from the beginning# to the end of 
beginningless and endless time, then of course 
an absolute may be meant, but such an absolute 
remains absolutely unilluminative and useless. 
Hegel says (as summarised by Schwegler): “the ^ 
absolute is, firstly, pure immaterial thought;^ 
secondly, heterisation of pure thought, dismp- ^ 
tion of thought into the infinite atomism of^ 
time and space—nature; thirdly, it retams out^ 
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of this its self-externalisation and sclf-alicnation 
t- back into its own self, it resolves the heterisation 
'■K of nature, and only in this way becomes at last 
actual, self-cognisant thought, spirit” Perhaps, 
then, he means not the totality of the world- 
1 process, but avowing, maturing, absolute. But 
;the absoluteness of an evolving changing thing 
' lor thoughtls a very doubtful thing and thought 
'Indeed there should be no distinction of thing 
land thought in trie Ab solu te; and tnis it is 
pne of the very hardest and subtlest tasks of 
Inetaphysic to explain away. The general 
impression left by Hegel is that the Absolute 
is an idea which finds its gradual expression 
and manifestation and realisation in the things, 
the becomings, of the world-proce.ss ; and that 
consequently there is a difference of nature 
i between the idea and the things. JJut if there 
is any such difference, then the things fall out¬ 
side of the idea and have to be explained, and 
the whole task begins again. But la^eiuapait. 
from this difficult y, which constitutc.s a .separate 
doubt by itseUT is the main difficulty fldL.a. 
chg»g 3 pg jab^ut e. The elementary Veda- 
texts, which Tidped as temporary guides at an 
earlier stage of the journey, and which said that 
the Self multiplied itself into many, had to be 
abandoned (for the time being at least) for want 
of sufficient reason and justification for (he 
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changing moods of a Supreme. WqliaVe been 
pinmf all along for changelessness^ lor rest and 
peace amidst this learful turmoil. Heirel gives 
US an endlessness of change. He says the 
Absolute realises itself through nature in and 
into the individual ; otherwise, the already 
supreme and perfect God developes into and 
finds himself in perfected man. A doctrine 
unsatisfactory enough in the mouth of any one 
and much more so in the mouth of Hegel--- 
who knows nothing, or at least indicates 
nothing of the knowledge, of the vast 
evolution and involution of worlds upon 
worlds, material elements and Jlvas, of 
the Jncessant des cent o£.spikit into matter and 
its reascent into itself. What does Hegd say 
as to where and when the Absolute began , 
its evolution and when it will complete and 
uyjjl^end it? Has he anywhere entered into the 
' P question whether this actual self-cognisant 
spirit, this perfected individual, this perfected 
^ i^an who has achieved that combination of 
reason with desire or will which makes the 
true freedom, the true internal liberty, moksha 
^ -^whether such an individual is completed in 
, W and arises at a definite point of time, or is 
Jr only an infinitely receding possibility of the 
endless future? There were millions of in- 
.f^’dividualised human Jivas upon earth in the 
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time of Hegel. Had the Absolute finished 
evolution in them or any of them, and if not, 
as it clearly had not, then why not? Such 
are the legitimate questions that may in all 

I fairness be put to Hegel. He does.not__Mein 

to have answered them. And yet each and 
|; everyone of them should and can be answered 
1' from -Standpoint of a complete metaphysic. 

It is not probable that Hegel in this birth, 
and in the life and surroundings of the period 
he lived and worked in, viz., the last quarter of 
the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century of the Christian era, knew all 
the even general details about the kosmic 
evolution of combined spirit and matter, which 
have since then become accessible to the 
human rac^ He ridicules t.h'e..,dQCtjripe^, 
reWj;^’- showing''“fhe*feby that he did not 
realise the full significance and extensive ap¬ 
plication of some of the metaphysical laws 
which he himself, or Fichte and Schelling 
Ibefore him, stated. Yet these details, as ascer- 
Itairjed, by. the masters of yoga.,, and embodied 
|:o a certain extent in the extant Purftnai. and 
fcther Sanaskrit and Prikrit writings, are alone 
capable of providing a basis for a true and 

V ’ Hegel. History of Philosophy. English Translation. I. 
|Art.* “Pythagoras,” ■ 
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comprehensive metaphysic; for they, in the! 
very act of pointing out the way to the finall 
goal, explain how they themselves are in-l 
separately connected with and derived fromi 
that goal. And if Hegel was not acquainted^ 
with such details, it is no wonder th at his mej^- 
physic remains incomplete. It is7“*indeS^ a 
v^der, on the contrary, that it is so full as it is. 

It may, on the other hand, be that it was 
given to a man who saw so much and so deeply 
to see more also, and that he did not say all 
he knew for special internal or external reasons. 

This is the view that Stirling takes, in pointing! 
out Hegel s shortcomings, especially in his! 
work entitled, WAal is Thought ? Stirling! 
probably had not in mind, when stating 
such a view, anything about information 
derivable by means of a higher develo p- 
ment of human faculties tlmo^ ugh yoga. What 
most concerns us here to know is that such 
a lifelong student of Hegel as St i rling declares, \ ^ 

with all the weight and authority of suchi*^ . , 

study, that there is a ’ 

system , and’thataTc^T is wanted which! 
perhaps Hegel might have given if he had/ 
lived longer, that is to say assuming that he * 
himself had it. 

We see thus that, wKhp .g;rhelHnflr.AadJEi£^ l 
made a 
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nati^ thsy do^nqt.seem to have quite grasjg^ 

it Let us now examine what appears to have 
been in some respects an even closer approach 
than theirs. 

Fichte, as said before, realised and stated that 
the "Ego was the only true universal, perfectly 
unconoirioned in matter as well as in form (in 
the technical language of German thinkers), 
about the certainty of which there was not 
possible any doubt. And fromJ ;i»a,.mi y.grgal. 

. he endeavoured to deduce me“M!l5T!r''ofthe 
world-process. His deduction is usually summed 
Up in three steps: ltgo = h.go ; Non-Ego is 
not=Ego ; Ego in part=Non-Ego, and Non- 
Ego in part = Ego. There is first the thesis, 
the position of identity: is H’; secondly, there 
is the antithesis, the ^-position of contradiction : 
'V is not ‘Not-F; lastly, there is the synthesis, the 
cogi^position of a reconciliation of the opposites 
by mutual limitation, mutual yielding, a com¬ 
promise in which the * I ’ becomes, i>., takes on 
the characteristics of, the *Not-I,’ and the * Not-P 
- of the * L’ And this is entirel y and irrefutab ly 

procesi as t^ev are there undep..Q UjL ygrv eve}}_ 
No known western thinker has improved upon 
this summary of the essential nature of the 
world-process; and it is difficult to understand 
how. Stirling has failed to give due meed to 
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this great work. In his annotation to Schwegler 
he says with regard to Fichte: “ What is said 
about the universal Ego ... is not satisfactory. 
Let us generalise as much as we please, we still 
know no Ego but the empirical Ego and can 
refer to none other,” ^ Now, with the respect 
one has for Stirling’s metaphysical acumen, one 
can only say that this statement of his is very 
difficult to understand. For it is exactly equiva-l 
lent to the entire denial of the possibility of; 
an^ 'abstract,’ simply because we can never] 
definitely cognise anything but a concrete with| 
our physical senses. As said before, in dealing| 
with the process by which the nature of the^ 
universal Self is established, the mere fact i 
of a diversity, of the many, of concretes and j 
particulars, necessarily requires for its existence,! 
for its being brought into relief, the support anc 
background of a continuity, a unity, an abstrac| 
and universal. Tl ye t)v o, a bstract and cgncm te 

as back and front . But looking for a highest 
universal and a lowest particular we find that 
the extremes meet. The highest universal, pure 
Being, is alsc> 

irreducible point. The universal Ego is also the 
individual ego (the so-called empirical ego); thef 


^ Stirling’s Schwegler, P. 428. 
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■ universal Being and the anQ, atom, of the Vaishe- 
^?hika system of philosophy, correspond to the 
jPratyag-4tm4 and the atom which, en.shrinine 
te self, is the Jiv-atma. Between these two 
limits, which are not two ;6'ut one, the all- 
S.OMrehending substratum of all the world 
process, there fall and flow all othc^r p'seSdo- 
and pseudo-particular.s; pseudo 
because each falls as a particular under a higher 
universal (or general) and at the .same time 
covers some lower particulars (specials). The 

opposition to Fidite, . . . held that it is . . . 
not the Ego that is the prius of all reality, but' 
on the contrary, something universal, a universal 
hich^ cornpiehends within it every individual ”i 
This IS where the. deviation from the straight 
path began. It began with Ilcgol. And the 
resu s were: (i) that di.s.satisfaction with 
Hegel which Stirling confes.ses to again and 

Wmsdf reversion, by Stirling 

himself, to that impregnable position of Fichte 

L Zf L 'I endeavours to make 

the truf AWi is 

the true Absolute). For if “we know no ego 
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because each falls as a particular under a higher 
universal (or general) and at the same time 
covers some lower particulars (specials). Thg 
universal Ego is thus the only true, a'Eso- 
lutely certain and final univers al. “Hegel, in 
opposition to Fichte, . . . held that it is . . . 
not the Ego that is the prius of all reality, but, 
on the contrary, something universal, a universal 
which comprehends within it every individual.”^ 
This is where the. deviation from the straight 
path began. It began with Hegel. And the 
results were: (i) that dissatisfaction with 
Hegel which Stirling confesses to again and 
again; and ( 2 ) a tacit reversion, by Stirling 
himself, to that impregnable position of Fichte 
(as shown throughout Stirling’s last work, WAai 
is Thought? in which he endeavours to make 
out that the double subject-object, ‘ I-me,’ is 
the true Absolute). Fo| if "we know no ego 



‘ im. P. 315. 
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but the empirical ego ” how much more do we 
know no being but empirical and particular 
beings, no nothing but empirical and particular 
non-commencements or destructions. Ego and 
Non-Ego we understand; they are directly! 
and primarily in our constitution ; nay, they[ 
are the whole of our constitution, essence 
and accidence, core and crust, inside anci 
outside, the very whole of it But Being] 
and Nothing we understand only through 
Ego and Non-ECgo; otherwise they are en-| 
tirely strange and unfamiliar. Being is nothing! 
else than position, positing, affirmation byj 
consciousness, by the ^ I'; Non-Being is nothing^, 
else than opposition, contra-position, denial by| 
that same 4.’ Stirling practically admits as 
much in What is Thought? Fichte^s app^ (;j>. ^ph . 

and 

Stirling's opinion that “the historical value of 
the method of Fichte will shrink, in the end, 
to its influence on Hegel"^ is annulled by 
his own latest research and finding. The 
probability indeed, on the contrary, is that 
Hegel’s work will come to take its proper 
place in the appreciation of true students as 
only an attempt at a filling and completion 
of the outlines traced out by the earnest, 


^ Ibid. K 437. 
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intense, noble and therefore truth-.seeing spirit 
of Fichte.^ 


By sheer force of intense gaze after the truth 
Fichte has reached, even amidst the storm 
and stress of a life ca.st in times when empires 
were risiiig and falling around him. ronclusions 
which were generally reacheenn India only with 
^fee 2help”of a yoga-visipn clcvclopcri by long , 
pi^ctice' contcmplatiy<j__i;aiiiL.fl^ 

ia^eslcSoliHctes"' and mountaia-iic^i^-‘‘' Page 

_ ______ _- . .. 


^ Dr. J. H. Stiriinf;, in a very kirn! lelter, wriicH m below, 
on this point: *M)r. Hutchiiwort Stirling would lieg to 
remark only that he is not sure that Mr. Blmgiivin D^s hiw 
quite correctly followed the distinction between Mchteks and 

llegers use of the Ego in dctluction of tlir categorien.the 

distinction at least that is proper to of 

both: Stirling holding, muncly, that Fichte, while without 
provision for an external world as an external world, hiii only 
an external motive or movement in his Dialectic, ami is withal In 
his deduction itself incomplete; whetea?i Hegel, wiik provision 
for externality, is tmidg of his prind|>lc, and in his deduction 
inhnitely deeper, fuller, and at leant completer." I give thk 
extract from Dr. Stirling’s letter with the view that it nmy help 
readers to check arul ctnrect any ernni made in this rlmpter, in 
the comparative appreciation of Hegel and Fichte?, 

. Professor J. E, McTaggiiri, of Trinity Ccilkgr, Ciimbrkige, 
also writes: . I still mairitain that Hegel Imm got 

nearer the truth than Fichte.’* 

^ ^ Fichte^s lecture on Iki Sim Cpp%l3i~'J3^ of 

ithe Scimci af Knmkd^^ tranikted by A* Kroner) Is full 
'of statements, which might be read ai nieaiiitii, on Fklit«% 
part, a belief in the evolution of the Jtv4lmi of ihf kind 
deicdbed in vedAntic and theoiophlcul llltimlyire, in direct 
contrast to HegeFs statements. 
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after page of’ his work reads like translaticmsi 
^ works. Schwegler, apparently ' 

imrmndfur^^ and even disagreeing! 

with them, sums up the conclusions of Fichte!! 
in words which simply reproduce the conclu^iliti^ ; 

Fichte’s statement, quoted above, as to the| 
transference of their characteristics to each| 
other by the Ego and the Non-Ego, is the lan-| 
guage of Shahkara at the very commencement| 
of his commentary, the Shdrtraka-Bh&shya^ onf 
the Brahma-Szltra, His distinction between^ 
the absolute Ego and the individual or empirical! 
ego is the distinction between the higher Atma| 
and the Jtva. The words ‘higher Atmi’ are| 
used here because one of the last defects and| 
difficulties of the current Advaita-Vedanta turas| 
exactly, as it does in Fichte, on the confusion | 
between Pratyag-itm4 and Param-itma, the^j 
universal Ego and the true Absolute. Again, *. 
Fichte’s view is thus stated by Schwegler: “ The | 
business of the theoretical part was to conciliate | 
Ego and Non-Ego. To this end middle term| 
after middle term was intercalated without| 
success. Then came reason with the absoli 
decision: ‘Inasmuch as the Non-Ego is incapable; 
of union with the Ego, Non-Ego there shall be 
none.’” This is to all appearance exactly th 
Vedanta method, whereby predicate after pre-l 
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|dicate is superimposed upon the Supreme, and 
Ijpredicate after predicate refuted and struck 
^way as inappropriate, till the naked Ego 
|*emains as the unlimited which is the negation 
|)f all that is not-unlimited, and the searcher 
lexclaims, “ I am Brahman,” ^ and “ the Many 
ps not at all,” 2 as the two most famous Veda- 
Itexts, great sentences (in the Samskrit phrase, 
^ah4-v4kyas) or logia, the foundation of the 
fAdvaita-Vedanta, describe it. The opposition 
|>etween the (undistinguished) Brahman or 
CAtm^ or Ego, on the one hand, and the Non- 
?^go, on the other, is stated correctly by the 
Ired^ntis thus: (The Atmi is) that of which 
^k^sha (ether), air, fire, water and earth are 
fhe vivartas, opposites, perversions.^ The 
ifelation between them is indicated by 
liT ustidana Sarasvati in a manner which comes 
!:'pme to the reader even more closely than 
||! [^ichte's: “ Brahman dreams all this universe, 
A; nd its waking is the reduction of it all to 
^ilusion.”^ 

Thus we see that somg.jQLaig _most imp_ortant 
conclusions of the current Advaita-Vedinta 


^ BHhad-Aranyaka. I. iv. lo. 

2 Ibid, rV. iv. 19. 

^ Bhdmati, P. i. 

■* Sc^Hkskepi-SMrtreika-Ttka. iii. 240. 
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have been independently reached bv this tmlv 
great German thinker. And m seeing this we 
have ourselves taken a step further than we 
had done when we left the Vishishtidvaita 
system as the second result of the last 
endeavour to solve the supreme question of 
questions. We have seen that t he cn^| - ^qt |t 

We have also seen thatiF' 
Fichte and Hegel are supplementary to each;' 
ojher. For, while Fichte's dialectic is'‘tK?"moro 
internal, starting with the Ego, and therefore 
the truer and less artificial, it follows oul| 
the world-process up to the end of two stageJ 
only, as it were, those of origination ancl 
preservation, z\e.y the present existing ordeil 
of things, a commingling of the Ego ancl. 
the Non-Ego; whereas Hegel’s dialectic—I 
though external, starting with Being, return¬ 
ing however to thought afterwards, andi 
therefore the more artificial—in a wa} 
completes the circuit of the world-^process tc 
the last stage, that of destruction, dissolution! 
or return to the original condition. (The^ 
words Gn a way’ have been used for want 
of the certainty that the full significance of 
this cyclic law and triple succession of origin, 
preservation and dissolution of the kosmic 
systems which make up the world-process, 


m 
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and which law is reiterated over and over 
again in all Samskrit literature, was present 
to the minds of Fichte and Hegel). We 
feel now that Heeel, Fichte and curr^t 
4stei^,-VedJ,ntj^hav5..,.ro 
;he very heart of the secret ; we feel that 
t cannot now be very far off; we are not 
[>niy face to face with the lock that closes 
fee whole treasure-house of explanations of 
yi possible mysteries and secrets and con- 
fusions, but also h^JnOTr,,,^^ja 3 ^^ 

and not onty do we hold the key, but in 
our struggles with the key and the lock^jg;^ 
have, in the good company of the Indian, , 
vedantis and_Ji^Gej;^,^^4^ brokeu 

a24,_^jiOOSfe- 

fnoved the door away from its hineres. and 
p>Dtamed many' a ^impse and even plain 
yiew of many of those treasures and secrets. 

pome rust-stain somewhere, some defect of 
ifonstruction, prevents this. 

The defect, some features of which have been 
already pointed out in treating of Hegel, is that 

We 

cannot quite convince ourselvS that rtis pure 
Non-being, Vsiiiit**, atyant^sat It seems both 
existent and non-existent, sadasat 
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W hence t his appearance of existence in it ? 
ihe last unexplained crux of tne current 
Advaita-Ved§,nta is the connection between 
Brahman, the Absolute, and Ma.v^. the illusion 
of the world-process. As with Fichte’s Non- 
Ego, so with the vedantfs Miy^, there remains 
behind an appearance of artificiality, of a deus 
ex machinA, a lack of organic connection—a 
lack of the working of the whole world- 
process into and out of it, in the arrange¬ 
ment between it, on the one hand, and 
the Ego, , or I^rahman, on the other. Why 



shoulOjahma a.d£gam ? A hundre djM&mnf . 

.illustrarion_3re 

.triedby.,,,tUe ordjnary^^_yedinri^^ Nione is s^a^^s- 
factory . , And,, therefo.re,,,the ^:^?^^« 7 **'Advaita; 

not reach to the .final stage of sl, true ^ 
Advaita. When like Fichte, falls 

back upon the position that (Non-Ego) „ 

with • Fichte) is wholly Non-being, instead of<)/ :«^? i 
both existent and non-existent, and this we 
cannot quite bring home to ourselves. Besides 
this difficulty there is the process of chan^eM 
the ^ I ’ opposes to itself the ‘ Not-I ’ and reverts| 
again to an original condition. Why? 

Absolut^. tnpist be above .change. Again,I 

. and .arbitraj dnees Ij 

a^jt^e. 'J <LnLl' in another way. Why . any ■ 

one particular ' Not-I’? Fichte’s deductiqjp of^ 
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the world-process is effected in a syllogism of 
three steps, three propositions, and even then 
it does not quite complete the process but 
lleaves it half-finished. It ought to be com|>le^^ 
'Min one prop osition, one singTe"" acr‘q| cons.clQ.uar>. 
|ne^ oth^j^jsg^.the .^difficujty_^ o 

y-' There are expressions and indications that 
^/to the mind of Fichte and other German 
l.^,thinkers, as to the mind of the ved^nti, there 
\s present the distinction between eternity or 
rather timelessness, “ilTgSTlfhfifr, kftl^ltitat^, on 
the one hand, and time, kfila, on the 

'much ofTnes^ret, and vet it does not seem 
'to have been utilised. It is not properly 
utilised in the extant books on Advaita- 
Vedanta, although the fact of Brahman being 
' beyond space and time is reiterated inces.santly. 
^Nor does it seem to have been put to much 
distinct and effective use by Fichte or any 
other western thinker, though it has been 
recognised by even such a non-metaphy.sical 
but extremely acute reasoner as J. S. Mi^. in 
his Examination of Sir William Hamilton's 
Philosophy, as the distinction betwee43,.iift4riijE;. 

One hesitates to say 
positively that Fichte has left this last work 
unperformed; but from the accounts and 
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but extremely acute reasoner as in 
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and the false intaitg. One hesitate.s to .say 
positively that Fichte has left this last work 
unperformed; but from the accounts and 
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translations of his writings available in English, 
this seems to be the case. And yet 

all the time among the ideas express^^ 

in ™M,.,.,^,nt;mgC ' as 

.gi.,.,^Q^rreiit.,AdYs^it^r-YJust t;|i€ 

^$S) ^tid it will turn and finaliy; u^glps^ |hd 
lay open before us 

waipit . ’ ' ' . 


W e jyan t, as said before, that which combines 
withi^i.t|df^change^^^^^ 

An infinity of change even though it be a 
change of progress—a progress that has no 
self-contained and consistent meaning, that is 
without a definite final goal towards which it 
is a progress; an increasing progress which, 
there is reason to believe, may also be alter¬ 
nating with an ever-increasing regress ; a 
progress in a convolved spiral which, if it turns 
upwards to ever greater glories of higher and 
subtler life, may also, by necessary correspon¬ 
dence, in accordance with the law of balance, 
of compensation, of action and reaction, pass 
do^njyards too through ever-increasing miseries 
of lower and grosser densities of matter—such , 
ceaseless, aimless, process, or progress even, 
means not satisfaction, brings not happiness, 
but rather a desolate weariness. Fichte has 
said (to quote again the words of Schw^ler): 
■'M 'i/' 
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translations of his writings available in English, 

this seems to be the case. And yet 

is there all the time among the ideas expressec 

wqrks_af_cua«Q„kMY-S^^ Just. the 

one^ ry§fcstain to he removed from the 
key, and it will turn and finally 

lay open before ^ wA 
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An infinity of change even though it be a 


change of progress—a progress that has no 
self-contained and consistent meaning, that is 
without a definite final goal towards which it 
is a progress; an increasing progress which, 
there is reason to believe, may also be alter¬ 
nating with an ever-increasing regress ; a 
progress in a convolved spiral which, if it turns 
upwards to ever greater glories of higher and 
subtler life, may also, by necessary correspon¬ 
dence, in accordance with the law of balance, 
of compensation, of action and reaction, pass 
downwards too through ever-increasing miseries 
of lower and grosser densities of matter—^such 
ceaseless, aimless, process, or progress even, 
means not satisfaction, brings not happiness, 
but rather a desolate weariness. Fichte has 
said (to quote again the words of Schwegler): 
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“ It is our duty at onc^ and ja 
to "rea^'TK'S'Tnfinite; nevei;^iess ju.st this 
striving united to this impossibility is tM stamp 
of our eternity/^ Schelling has said the same 
tEmgT*^''*^^ to the principle of this meta- 
physical deduction corresgonds^^ 

and 

stated in the .Purc^'inas and other Ihetisophical 

,nd yoga literature, that there is an.endles ^ s.^ 

evolution of the Tiva 

and worl d afta- world. But this fact is not 
the whole* oftruth ; it does not stand by itself. 
If it did, then such a mere infinity of change, 
without a constant and permanent basis of 
changelessness and peace, would only add the 
horrors of Sisyphus to the agonies of Tantalus. 
No soul, however patiently it now accepts— 
as many do—the doctrine of an endless progress 
^ill long feel peace in it by itself. The longing, 
earning, all-resistless and uiKiucnchable craving 
|for changelSsfj^.ss M re.st’ will j;pine 

i'upon it s£oner_^or lafe^. 

'T!esi 3 es"this e^t^ojig-I^di^cul^, th i.s .surfei t 
sLawest. which is now upon us, there IfTThe 
i pt g jy^;^^aL diffi.Qulty. the impossibility of w«<sfer- 
standing the very fact of cfiange. The instinct 


^ Schwegler*s ^Cisiory of Philosophy* P* 270 . 

* J. H. Stirling. What is Thought ^ 397-39^» 
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land world after world. But this fact is not 
I the whole of truth ; it does not stand by itself. 
If it did, then such a mere infinity of change, 
without constant and permanent basis of 
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as many do—the doctrine of an endless progress 
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wearning, all-resistless and unquenchable Graving: 

fupon it sooner or late r. 

Beslcienixis difl ^lculty , t his surfeit 

ofjgjjsegt, which is now upon us, there is the 
inte] ^^edLuaJ ,T(|iffi^yiltyr the impossibility of under¬ 
standing the very fact of change. The instinct 


^ Schwegler*s Jffistory af P. 1270. 

J. H. Stirling.^ Th^m^ktf Fp. 397-398. 
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of th^ intellect cries out as the very first words , 
of all logic, as the primary laws of all thought,! 
that A is A and that it is not not-A, that] 
Being is Being only and never Nothing. ‘^The\ 
non-existent cannot be, and the existent cannot | 
not be.”^ And yet every mortal mo ment of f 
ourJw3_ili_grmaC. ^ and.3.d<m...us, I 

these muc}L-::y§,Mted.,.Iawa^^^^ 
vToIpe d in ce ssantl y. Every infinitesimal instant, i 
something, some existent thing, is becoming' 
non-existent^ and some non-existent thing is 
coming into being, is becoming existent. We 
may say that it is only the form that behaves 
like this. But what is the good of gaying so ? 

All that the world really means to us, sounds 
and sights, tastes, touches, and scents, all is 
included in the ‘ form' that changes. Even 
weight, it is being attempted to prove by 
mathematical computations, will change, with 
change of position, from planet to planet. 

And finally, thnsR 

selves, on which such compu^atioQ^^jjre^^^^b^^ 
canT ho longer boast peFmanence. They too 
areoeing changed by ma thematicians, and it 
is endeavoureatobe^owntKaTlp^ 1 

can meet and two things occupy the s am e ^ 
^ace. That we have an indestructible faith 


t 



^ Moisavad-GM. ii. 16. 
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weight, it is being attempted to prove by 
mathematical computations, will change, with 
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selves, on which such computations aje based,, 
can no longer boast permancjice. ThejT too ' 
are being changed by mathematicians, and it 
is endeavoured to be sliown that parallel ,lines 
can m^t and two things occupy the .same 
That we have an indestructible faith 


‘ Bha^mad-Gitd. ii, i6. 
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that matter is indestructible is, to tell the truth, 
not due to any limited facts we know, for 

but is only the unavoidable assignment 
by us, by the ‘I,’ of a conjugal share in our 
own indefeasible eternity, to our undivorceable 
partner in life, the ‘Not-1,' matter. Such being 
the case, it does not help us in any way to 

' siyih^at 

if it were 

not so, even then it is something, it is an 
existent something at one moment And what 

is existent on^j s hould . 

pass into non-existence? 
not understand change. We do not understand 
the world-process. If you would have us 
, ! understand it, you must show that this world- 
I ||process is not a process at all, but a rock-like 
|J|fixity. Then only shall we be able to bring 
I < ^t into accord with the primary laws of thought. 
|s|Such is the difficulty of the exaggerated and 
ijfyet legitimate demand of the reason, on the 
"" ‘one hand. 

i On the other hand stands the difficulty of 

what may be called th e demand oT the 
A doctrine is incomplete ; 

a merijaeseff^ of it perfectly unconvincing. It 

e^^pfains notbu3 g..aa d..is not a.fa ct. It is, as 

jusT^id^^eniesd by every wink of our eyes, by 
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every breath of our lungs, by every beat of our 
hearts. We want t 
and h^nn onise"'B’'<yt|rc 
We want to reduce 
other. 

Many have been the efforts to shut up the 
world-process into something which can be held 
in a single hand, which shall be but one single 
act of consciousness. could not do it in 

less than three succcssfve, unsimultaneous and 
therefore change-involving steps, and then too 
but incompletely. The great mystic school of 
Rosicrucians has endeavoured to do so in one 
thought and sentence, “ I am that I am ”; but 
this propounds mere changelessness and makes 
no provision for change. The Veda-tQ d:s 
belonging to the penultimate stage have 
exclaimed separately, as said before: “ I am 
Brahman ” and then : ** the Many is not at all ” ; 
but these ; 

and 

explain not charm'. 

What jye seek s hall be obtained by com ¬ 
pre ssing the thr ee steps o f Fichte into one ; by 
combining the t^ separate scripture-utterances 
into a unity—a small change perhaps, at first 
sight, but almost as radical and important in 
result as an alteration of the mere order of 
letter^ composing a word, an alteration which 


:hat which will • combinef 

i\Sflg.?-a^4,,sjjaAg;e|gg§ji^ 
each into terms of thq 
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world-process into something which can be held 
in a single hand, which shall be but one single 
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less than three successfve, unsimultaneous and 
therefore change-involving steps, and then too 
but incompletely. The great mystic school of 
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thought and sentence, “ I am that I am”; but 
this propounds mere changelessness and makes 
no provision for change. The Veda-text s 
belonging to the penultimate stage have 
exclaimed separately, as said before: “ I am 
Brahman ” and then: “ the Many is not at all ”; 
but these tqp are insufficientJbui-aur...pixq3©se ; 
they too est^bUsh ’ -.cl»aigd,es8aesa^,. and 

exji^ain not change . 

’’"what wVseek shall be 9 Jbt?..ined £SIP- 
pressing the three steps of Fichte into one ; by 
combining the two separate scripture-utterances 
into a unity—a small change perhaps, at first 
sight, but almost as radical and important in 
result as an alteration of the mere order of 
letter.'f composing a word, an alteration which 

* 
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makes a completely new word with an entirely 
new meaning. 

Note. —It may be mentioned here that the Western 
philosophers especially selected in the text to serve as 
landmarks on the path of enquiry have been so selected 
because their special way of thought, arising out of modern 
conditions, is the freshest and mo.st suited to the modern 
student and best fitted for the purpose in hand. Other¬ 
wise, indeed, the same subjects of enquiry have been and 
are being investigated by hundreds of the finest intellects 
of the human race from the most ancient times up to the 
Ipresent day, and dif|gij^jU,ASpOOf| Pf the mmc t rutha ^Aad 
pr opositio ns and s^gliitioiiajxiay fqun4 in the works. ...of 
t ^e ancient Gree k p hilosophers, Plato, Aristotle, and the 

' of th^Qjy:^tics,,^^^^^^ Eckhairt, Albrecht,, and , 
of again, Schopenhauer and 

Spenc^.Jahd^^m Each philosopher worthy of 

the name, and to whom the name has been given by public 
recognition, has undoubtedly left the world*s stock of 
philosophical knowledge richer by at least some definite 
piece of work, a fuller and deeper view of some law, or 
a new application and use of it, or a new aspect of a 
question, or fact, or law. Indeed, as may appear later 
on, the most erroneous-seeming opinion ever held by any 
thinker will appear, from an all-embracing standpcant, 
and in a certain sense, to be a not inaccurate description 
of one aspect of a world-fact, one half of a truth. But 

anj^ i n Europe in 

the aitenQli lio svstemSSe ahy'uaift . Anffeven amongst 
these, from sucSliccounH^and^ of his writings 

into English as are available, Fioht^appears to be an 


m 


almost indispensable help to the stUdMtl^!miFvS3ra 
■wSSlSftoHose scMjanScrSScult and superphysical ’’science 
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piece of work, a fuller and deeper view of some law, or 
a new application and use of it, or a new aspect of a 
question, or fact, or law. Indeed, as may appear later 
on, the most erroneous-seeming opinion ever held by any 
thinker will appear, from an all-embracing standpoint, 
and in a certain sense, to be a not inaccurate description 
of one aspect of a world-fact, one half of a truth. But 
some of the latest German thinkers seem to have sue- 
any of ^eir^^pirecdrsors ^j.n ICuroi)^ ^ in 
the^ttempl.to systematise andjqjsiifj'. Aud ijvtni arm)ngHt 
tiiese, from such accbunls and translations of his writings 
into English as are available, B'ichte appears to be an 
almost indispensable help to the'li!uSfCT?rOT 

w^^tf'encl^e so-caueo^ccult and superphysical science 


r 
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within its principles as well as physical science; which 
claims to be a science because it offers to be tested in the 
same way as every particular science is tested, viz., by 
endeavouring to show that its hypotheses agree with, 
present facts, and also enate'^breilchp^^^^ 

6 ^^!Ty, of results ip^^^^p^^future ; which/indee'd7 crmms 
to^The verF science of sci^ces by providing a great 
system, a great hypothesis, which, while special sciences 
systematise and unify limited groups of facts, would 
systematise and unify all possible world-facts, past, 
present, and to come. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Thk Last Answkk. 

^?T 

<Tt II 

Yama, Lord of Death, than whom, as 
NachiketA said, there could be no better giver 
of assurance against mortality, no truer teacher 
of the truth of life and death, give.s this la.st 
answer : “ That which all the .scripture.s pcmder 
and repeat; that which all the shining sufferer.s 
declare ; that for which (the pure ones) follow 
Brahmacharya (the life of holines.s, of sacrifice 
to Brahman); that do I declare to thee in brief, 
it is AUM.”i 


Katka-Upanishat, i. ii, 15. 
84 
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What is the meaning of this mysterious state¬ 
ment repeated over and over again in a hundred 
ways in all Samskrit literature, sacred and 
secular? Thus; 

The says: This, O Satya- 

kima, desiror of truth, is the higher and the 
lower Brahman—this (that is known as) the 
Aum. Therefore, (strong-based) in that as (his) 
fiome (and central refuge), the knower may 
reach out to any thing (that he deems fit to 
follow after, and shall obtain it).’' ^ 

The Chhdndogya says : The Aum is all this : 
the Aum is all this.”^ 

The Taittiriya says; Aum is Brahman: 
Aum is all this.” ® 

The MdndMya says: This, the imperishable 
Aum is all this; the unfolding thereof is the 
past, the present and the future ; all is Aum *” ^ 

The Tdra-sdf'a repeats these words of the 
MdndMya and says again: The Aum—-this is 

'•mit ^ ^npNiT cw gi rf Sgn- 

’ vf-mx ^ ^ \ H, xziii. 8* 



fljftr » i. 
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What is the meaning of this mysterious state¬ 
ment repeated over and over again in a hundred 
ways in all Samskrit literature, sacred and 
secular ? Thus : 
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k^ma, desiror of "truth, is the higher and the 
lower Brahman—this (that is known as) the 
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Aum is all this.” ^ 
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The Tdra-sdra repeats these w^rds of the 
Mdnd&kya and says again : '' The Aum—this is 

^ ^ ^ I n. xxiii. 8. 

^ 'WrtWl ITO, ^ I I. viii. 

fttfir ^ » i. 
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the imperishable, the supreme Brahman ; it 
alone should be worshipped.”' 

Patahjali says; “ The declarer Thereof is the 
Pranava.”'' 

Such quotations maybe multiplied a hundred¬ 
fold. What is the meaning of these mysterious 
and fanciful-looking statements ? Many pro¬ 
found and occult interpretations of this triupe 
sound have been given expressly in the 
Upanishats themselves, also in the Gopatfia 
Brdhviana, and in the book.s on Tantra, but the 
deepest and most luminous of _all remains 
implicit only.' "For if the above .scemitigly 
exaggerated .statements are to be justified in 
all their fulness, then, in view of all that has 
gone before, Aum must include within itself .the 
Self, the NptrSelf, an.d the mystcriou.s Relation 
l^tween thena which has _not yet been dis¬ 
covered in any of the prccv-'ding attswers—that 
mysterious Relation, which being discovered, the 
whole darkness will be lighted up as with a sun, 
the Relation wherein will be combined change¬ 
lessness and change. thcui^ 

isJil£jndiM.iradjti^^ 

i?-,. sumrnecL, 

\e^s, all the V edas,in the Gftya tri and 

' ^ WB Tr^ifV«nfVnr«f • j. 27. 

® i. 27* 
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Y^s, all jat£„ygdaa..Jii th e Cftyat r! and 

' lit mu » i. a?, 

® L 37. ■ 
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the Giyatri in the A um ; then truly are all 
the Vedas and all possible knowledge there, for 
all the world-process is there. -The Self, the 
Not-Self, and their mutual Relation—these three, 
the primal trinity, the root-base of all possible 
trinities, exhaust the whole of thought, the 
whole of knowledge, the whole of the world- 
process. There is nothing left that is beyond 
and outside of this primal trinity, which in its 
unity, its tri-une-ness, con.stitutes the Absolute 
which is, and wherein is, the totality ^pf^the^ 
world - process — the ^ world - process which is; 
n@]ng else^t^ the Self or Pratyagrltgi^, thel 
Npt-3elf^-Or Mflla-prakriti, and„tbjuLl.M erpla v. ^ 

But how_can.^^_these^.,..three^,_^^^ 
expressed ? The immemorial 

custom of sumtning up a series, or of expressing 
a""'&ct, in a single letter, and then of joining 
letters tlius significant into a single word—of 
which many examples arc to be found in the' 
Upanishats—here gives the clued Each letter- 

^ This ancient method of expre.ssing a profound truth 
by assigning to each of it.s factors a letter, and then writing 
down the letters as a word, meaningless, a mere sound, except 
for the meanings thus indicated, is one which is not familiar to, 
and therefore may not commend itself to, modern thought. 
These “mystic words,” of which so many are found in ancient 
writings, and later in Gnostic and Kabbalistic works, are 
regarded as jargon by the modern mind. And yet in 
words ancient wisebn^has. imbedded . its. 
epneeptions, and the AumTs^t such a word. 
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of this word must be the expression of a com¬ 
plete fact, and we are thus compelled to an 
inevitable conclusion. 

The first letter of the sacred word, A, signifies 
Ithe Self; the second letter, U, signifies the ]Not- 
3 elfT*and the third letter, M, signiETcsthe 


Everlasting Relation, the unbreakable nexus —of 


negation by the Self of the Not-Self—l)ctween 


them. 


According to this interpretation of the Aum, 
the full meaning of it would be the proposition : 

,Ego—Non-Ego—Non (c.st), or I—Not-I -.-^Not 

(am), which sums up all tlic three fectors of 
■'^{the world-procegs. iijtp a single iwoposition and 

nearest afiproach to this resunu' occurs 




Brahman 


^I'is truth, satyam, which consi.sts of three 
letters, sa, and 'ftT, ti, and ■^, yam. That 
.which is sa is the unperishing; that which is ti is 
W the perishing; that which is yam holds and binds 
wv.|he two together.” The unperishing here means 
Inothing else than the unlimited universal Self, 
Pratyag-4tma; the peri-shing is the cndle-ssly 


'anraft aw awfirfjr I Tnftr ■% at ^irrPfi 
ar’hprat^aftu ar flir i aamrw^ijriianii irftf 

Tr*R^>T»i iTaarfir i viu. in. 8. 
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' the ^elf of the Not-Sclf--bet\vcen 

f According to this interjiretation of the Aum, 

I the full meaning of it would be the proposition : 

I .Ego—Non-Ego—Non (e.st), or I—Not-I—Not 

\ ;(am), which sum.s up, all .the tlu’cc fiictons of . 

Ithe world-proc4s« into a single prorjo.sition and 
/p single act; pJ„cpj)$gip,usiu,-ss. 

/ '■“‘Klie nearest approach to this resuini' occurs 
l^lin the ChJidndo^va ^: “The name of l^rahman 
1,^1 is truth, W»f., satyam, which consi.sts of three 
O letters, sa, and iV, ti, and '4, yam. That 
wwhich is sa is the unperishing; that which i.s ti is 
lA the perishing; that which is yam hold.sand binds 
vvlhe two together.” The unperishing hero means 
Inothing else than the unlimited univcnsal Self, 
Pratyag-itma; the perishing is the cnd!es.sly 

‘ CTw wmfl ^ nwMr i inftr i it inn' Pn 

« fn Ttmt » irft 

Tr«Ri9*r<i inS \ vm. ih. 6, 
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perishing, ever-renewed, and ever-dying, ever- 
limited Not-Self or Mula-prakriti; the 
that which holds and binds the two together, is 
unendh^g..^^^^ of Negation by the One 
of the Many other, in which the two are con¬ 
stantly and inseparably tied to each other in 
such a way that the two together make only 
the numberless Absolute, 

A similar statement, again using almost the 
same words, is made in the Bri/iad-Armtyaka} 

“ iruth, satyam, verily is Brahman. . , . The 
Gods contemplate and worship the truth, satyam, ^ 
only. Three-lettered is this satyam; sa, 
is one letter, and fir, ti, is one letter, and 
yam, is one letter. The first and the last letters, * 
imperishables, are true™7h is the ^ 

falie"''(and_fle^^^ The false'^Tr^^ompa ^ 
round on both sides by the true. The true is ^ 
the more (the greater, the prevailing). He 
that knoweth this—he may not be overpowered 
by the false,” Here s a, the fii-st truth, i s Bei ng; 


'mi ^ insr 1 w 1 

ir^wwsft mMK \ ^ fir 

r mi nvmi ^ i 

^ I y. T. 1. 
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and yam, the second truth; i^. Nothing, for both 
are imperishableth e^ midd le is becoming, the 
ever-fleeting and ever-false. 

. »why, by 

'^■what^S^1^^ (ha.s all this world 

^t\ arisen) ? How may I know all (at once, by a 
single act of knowledge) .’—Thus Mukunda 
(Vishnu) pondered (within himself, in the 

v^beginning). Unto him that sovereign deity, 
^Bhagavatt, uttered that which giveth all 

/•- explanations in a single half-verse, vzs .: ‘ I, not 
./^another, is (z.£., am) alone verily this eternal 
all.’ ” This, it seems, is the plainest statement 
available in the Purina literature, after the 
Veda, in which an endeavour is expr essly 
made to sum up tfr^wprra^oct^'T'Tn^a sin^jlc 
sentep, 5 e. 

“"tli'e' says®: “I, pure con- 

‘ faiTR^ '5^ '5fn4 iTHTfn i 

TTUT N»nnttTsfl0ic5r^*( i 

I. XT. 61-82. 

’ _ , 

’ ^ ^ ^ It 

NirvUija-prakarana, Purvixdha# cxviiL 9. 
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sdousness, subtler than space, am not anything 
limited—such is the eternal buddhi (idea) that 
freeth from the bonds of sams^ra, the world- 
process.'" 

The great hymn, Pushpadanta's 
stuti, refers to the Supreme in these words 

‘‘ Thou whom the dazzled scripture doth describe 
As being negation of what thou art not.” 

Put into one sentence such description can 
take no other form than that of the logion, 
Ego Non-Ego Non (est). 

Such are a very few of the utterances of 
sacred literature that at once become lighted 
up when the light of this summation is brought 
to bear on them. Thus ^doeguJj^ 
the Au i|i, the sacred embody in itself the! 
universe ; thus does it include all previous tenta-1 
tive summations; thus is it the very heart and | 
essence of the scriptures; so only is the i 
tradition justified that allttjg^^ 
th e P ranw Herein wenndthj^^ 
were^e wheels of a machine, apart and dead, 
are now together and powerful and active as 
an organism. 

' ^ I 8U. 2. 
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|to them. Herein we see the whole finding' 
lof Hegel, and far more besides, included. 
iHerein we see the three propositions of 
iFichte compressed into one single proposition, 
Iwhich is a re-arrangement of his second 
Iproposition. 

And it is not only a re-arrangement of it, 
though that is important enough, ^.t jnoip. If 
the statement that ‘Being is Nothing’ is not 
only external to us but unintelligible, the state¬ 
ment that ‘Ego is not Non-Ego’ is not yet 
quite internal, though certainly intelligible. It 
fdoes not yet quite come home to us. The 
iverb ‘is,’ and the order of the words in the 
■sentence, make us feel that t he ^statement 

g b odies a cut-and-drv f |j|gt i n w hich there is 
movement, and whic h is 
away from u s, not in u s. The negative 
t ’ entirely ovSr-powers the affirmative ‘ is,’ 
and appropriates ail the possibility of signi¬ 
ficance to itself, so that the rhythmic swing 
between the Ego and the Non-Ego, between 
us and our surroundings, which would be gained 
by also emphasising and bringing out the force 
of the affirmative ‘ is,’ is entirely hidden out of 
sight, and only a bare dead negation is left. 

I But now^we chan g e the order of the words. 
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help. We place the Ego and the Non-Ego 
in juxtaposition, and an affirmative Relation 
appears between them first, to be followed after¬ 
wards by the development of the negative 
relation in consequence of the negative particle. 
And, more than this, we replace the 'is’ by 
‘ am,’ the ‘ est ’ by ‘ sum,’ as we have every right 
to do, for in connection with the Self, with I, 
Aham, ‘is’ has no other .sense than ‘am’; 
and in place of the Non-Ego, Anaham, 

we substitute ‘this,’ Etat, for we have 

seen their equivalence before (vide Ch. IV.), 
and will do .so again later, in the section on 


Mfila-prakriti. Our lotion therefore now runs as I 

(am). In the Samskrit form the word corres-i 
ponding to ‘am,’ wb., asmi, is not needed: 

at all, for it is thoroughly implied and under-1 
stood. But as soon as we have the logion in* 
this new form, “ Aham Etat Na,” we see that 
there is a whole world more of significance in 
it than the dry statement of the logical law 
of contradiction, “A is not not-A,” “Ego is 
not Non-Ego.” The one law of all laws,.J:h€* 

rhythm betwee| 
the Sell and the Not-Self, their comini 
together and going apart, the essence of al!| 
change, is expressed by it; and yet, when w|' 
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fteke the three constituent.s of it at once, it 
I expresses changelessness also. 

As a man seeking for the vale of happiness, 
may toil for days and nights through a maze 
of mountain-ranges and come at last to a dead 
wall of rock and find himself despairing, and 
a sudden casual push of the arm may move 
aside a bush, or a slab of stone, and disclose a 
passage through which he may rush eagerly to 
the top of the highest peak, wondering how 
he had failed to see it all this while, it looks 
so unmistakable now, and may beliold .spread 
clear and still before him the panorama of the 
scenes of his toilsome journey, on the one side, 
completed and finished by the .scenes of that 
happy vale of smiling flowers and fruits and 
crystal waters on the other—such is the fitiding 
of this great summation. All the problems 
that bewildered him before now receive easy 
solution, and manv. .statements that puzzled hinri 
formerly, in the scriptural litcratv:ro of the 
nationS;,Jbe£in to become intelligible. ' 

After finding the truth of this great logion 
for himself the enquirer will find con firmatio n 
of i t eve rywhere, in. the old books, as" well g.s 
the world around him. 

'• Note.—I t should be noted here that the references to 
the Upam?hats, Purd^ias, &c., are not made with any idea 
of supporting the logion by ‘ appeals to scripture.’ Rather, 
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the intention is to suggest a way of working ^yith the 
sacreS hooksj which may be of nse to some readers. 
Whether any definite proofs will or will not be found by 
experts and scholars, that the logion is and was really 
meant by the Aum, does not afiect its importance as an 
explanation and summation of the world-process. Th« | 
logion came to the present writer first in 1887, , 'Ihq 
needed 'explanation of the universe, in the course of his 
studies in Indian and western philosophy. He theif 
endeavoured to find confirmation of it in Saipskrit works, ' 
but vainly, for thirteen years. Till the summer of 1900, ^ 

when these chapters were first drafted, it remained for 
him only a guess and a possibility that the Aum meant 
the logion. This guess was justified, for him^^iQ the^a^^ 
of 1900, in a most remarkable manner, the story of which | 
wllHprobably be told in a future publication. As to! 
whether that ‘remarkable manner^ will prove convincing 
to others is for the future to decide. In the meanwhile, 
it should be repeated here that thjJojgip^.S^ 
on^its own merits, and that the niain purpose of quoting 
from* the Upanishats, &c., is to help on the thought of the 
reader by placing before him the thought embodied in 
those quotations as at least working in the direction of 
the logion. 




■ I V*' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Brahman or The Absolute—The 
Dvandv-AtItam.' 

Let us see n owjf this summ.-ition will give us 
all we.w ant. if it will withstand and resolve all 
doubts and queries and objections, even as the 
rod of power wielded by Vasi.shtha swallowed 
up and made nought of all the weapons of 
Vishvamittra. Let us te st it with qu estions the 
most wild and weird and fanciful. If t n 

a nswer o ne, it fails .to answer all, and we m ust 
s^eek again for a n other summi ng up . ”” 

Aham Etat Na—this logion, in it.s entirety, 
represents with the greatest accuracy that it 
is possible for words to attain, the nature of 
»the Absolute, the Absolute which so many 
names and words endeavour to describe—the 
unconditioned; the transcendent; consciousness 
^ that includes unconsciousness; the compactness, 


‘ beyond the pairs, i.e., beyond the relative. 
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solidity, plenum of cognition, knowledge, or 
thought; the supreme ; the indescribable ; the 

unknowable.^ 

Tllis_Jme]ess thought, this spaceless idea,, 
taken « mhole^ changclcssly constitutes andl 
is the nature of Brahman. So taken, it is one! 
thought, one knowledge, one cognition, oml 
single act or mood of consciousness, m whicl-J 

t^re.i s, n o particular content, but whidi yef 

cpriitains the .totality, of all possible particular | 
it is unbroken, picceless ; there is no motionlJ 
space , no .tim e, no change , no shift ing, n| 
unev enness , but all eqi’adity,'''an'~^-Tom 
con3Ttion of balance and repose, pure, stainles^ 
and formless.® We can call it unconsciousness ' 
also, the absence of thought or cognition or 
action or any mood at all. F(.ir where the 
This is the whole of the Not-Self, and even 
that is negated, the consciousness that is left 
may well be called unconsciousness, as that of 
the state of sound .slumber; it is clearly not 

irr^, trt, 

fVflNrrt, mA, 

Sic,, are the descriptive words used in Saipskpt. 
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any particular coni5ciousne.s.<; .such as that 
wherein the particularity of the Thi.s, a.s a this, 
a that, defines both the subject Self and the 
'object Not-Self. And vet it in cludes thi* 
total^ ..of such parljtyjiir cunsciou.suesses, 
fbr'the Not-Self include.s' all particular thi.s’s 
Takeri in two parts the .same thought gives: 
(i) aham etat, I this, I am this something 
other than I, a piece of matter, a material or 
physical body; and ( 2 ) (aham) etat na, (I am) 
not this thing which is other than I, this piece 
of matter, this material or physical body. Here, 
in these two sub-proi)o.sition.s, inseparable parts 
and constituents of thc^ one ..h.igion, wc have, as 
we shall see later in detail', the whole process of 
samsA r a , s amsto which means a a 

process of altern ation, a movement of rotation, 
for it is made’up oF fhe alternation of opposi];g,s ; 

a^,deathj, growAAnd decay; inbreatmng 
and outb^reathin g ; waking and slcopj nv ; accept¬ 
ance and rejection/’greerr'and surfeit; pursuit 
and renunciation evolution and involution ; 
formation and dissolution; integration and dis¬ 
integration ; identification and differentiation ; 
differentiation and rcmergcncc — such is the 
..yhole of the worl^fTpi^cc^ s. at 
whatever point of space or time we examine it, 
in whatever aspect we look at it, animate or 
so-called inanimate, chemical, or mechanical, 
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or physical, or organic, the birth and death of 
an insect and also each rhythmic wing-beat of 
that insect, or the birth and death of a solar 
system and also each vast cyclic swec[) in space 
and time of that system. Why the logion hasl' 
to be taken in parts and also as a whole, will 
appear when we study further the nature of. 
the This. 1^71 

Thi-s singleJwion thus includes within it.self 

TKe^fulness of the Absolute-consciousness or 
unconsciousness, from tlu? all-embracing timeless 
and spaceless standpoint of which the Self has 
eternally negated, abolished, and annihilatedf 
the Not-Sclf, in its totality, without remainderf 
and so left behind a pure strifclessness of perfecl 
balance and repose and utmost peace. It als(| 
includes the pscudo-ctcrnal, the pvSeudo-infinite|i 
the in-de-finitc, and, techni cally^ the illusiye, 
m^y^vic, endlessness of mccssant identifications 
and separations, on the smallest and the largest 
scales, of the Self and ‘ the Not-Self, each 
identification being immediately balanced up 
by a separation, each separation immediately 
balanced up by an identification, j5- sarga, 
creation, and pralaya, dissolution, following j 
each other in untiring and ceaseless rotation, 
m orasF ~'to i mitate .and. - show o.nt. i n time. 
Th arTever-futile and ever-renewed endi^vour, 
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which is complete, always .and at once, 

in the Absolute. 

—'■f Jus "it comes about that the method of the 
ftrue Vedanta, the repeated suiicr-iinposition of 
Ian attribute upon the Supreme (object of enquiry 
land definition), and then the refutation and strik¬ 
ing away of it, tilT’aTfparticular attributes have 
struck away.and the Supreme, remams 

i efined 2^" the un-de-/«abIek-t|Tat 3 JfithQ^ 
ig£The rngthod of all thought, and thc^rnerirgji- 
f .lb&jKOxid-proce.ss, which is the embodiment 
f the endeavour to impose material attributes 
pon the attributeless throughout all time, the 
ndless endeavour to de/w Spirit in terms of 
latter. 

^ fl, Aham Etat Na—this tran.sccndent 
^fenr, samvit, thought, consciousncs.s, idea, 
then, timelessly, spacelessly and changelessly 
constitutes and is the .svabhitva, the 

own-being, the nature, of the Absolute, which 
is also, therefore, identical with the totality of 
the world-process ; such totality being attained 
not by the endles.s addition of parts and 

I pieces of time and space as outsiiU of us, but 
b y the grasping of th ejvhole of the N ot-Self wit h 
all space and tii^ as o'/Z/nw jus, so that past 
and future, teJiind and before, collapse into 
t he now and the her e, and parts are summed 
up, by abolition, in the jdiole. 
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What merits and qualifications, or absence of 
merits and qualifications, that may rightly be 
sought in and required of the Absolute, with¬ 
out which the Absolute would not be what its 
name implies, are missing from this ? Xa.jjqt 
theJilSliSfat. independent of. all else ? Does jt i 
all in itse^? The^g^^te is the I 
uncon ditioned . WhaT con^n Hmitrififs 
perfect cognition, this complete idea, which iJ 
its own end and looks to no end beyond itself! 
which is also its own means and seeks nJ 
means out of itself for its realisation ? It i^ 

, of consciousness, which look s 
Aeisre ,,01^j#er; “loj'gasi;" or /uture, l^ut^ls 
now, in the ete^ai- 
PJSSSat. complete here, in the infimie'''point; 

whole of the ‘ Not-IbsfQ;re 
,„aingle rnqment which 
. all- time, at^ one single poipt which 

exhausts , aU.space,”ig„ojqe^ngle^art which 

^Pips up the whole of the world-pxocess ir 
itself, tM-..wbc>k, of that .‘JNot-I,’^ d^^ that 
.its elf, .is... anything, other - than -1, "a mighty 
truism which abolishes and’ yet covers all 
possible details of knowledge, for all possible 
not-I s ’ that may be known are summed 

up in the ‘ Not-I ’ so denied. A l l . 

condition s are within this Absolute' idea ^ 

contr^IorK'Tfg'wilKt?'”'r"WlK?'lela^^ 
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l^nd a}jL*slaJTOS...a£e^^^ 

iis not opposed to them or outside of them, 

1 for 

2 ___ r _ ■I+- rf*' tllGir 


in 


entiretY ^ tor so taKen au togctnci tucy counter- 
bafaS^ and abolish each other wholly, AIL 
f divisions ar e within ^t, and yet _it is unbroken, 


'K 




/ im3mded’ partless and numberless, 

the beyond number, for the^Q n*^ and^lh§^^ M 


with in it; addition neutralising sub¬ 
traction, subtraction nullifying addition, multi¬ 
plication counteracting division, and division 
completely balancing multiplication; 
p ossible opp osites t hat co nstitute the factors^pf , 



iftis nirgunam, attributeless. Being is 

it; Noth ing or Non-B eing is in it tooT'TiriF^ 
^yond ]BSEg*an3TNofIungr^^ ; it is 

lothing; it is both ; it is neither.^ And 
^yet it is there, within us, around us, unmistak- 
l^le. It is the whole, the constant, process of 
our daily life. ‘‘ It m oveth^id i t mov^tb^^ ot^ 
far is it and yet near; it is wiSun the heart of 




Mg-veda. X. oxxix. 1, 2. 
Hymn by Sliafi.kar4ola4rTa. 
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bration. It is the reconciliation of all opposites. 
Sit is nirgunam, attributeless. Being is 

\ n it; Noth ing or Non-B eing is in it tooTitlF^ 
eyond Bemg"and "NbHung. is Being ; it is 

lothing; it is both ; it is neither.^ And 
^yet it is there, within us, around us, unmistak¬ 
able. It is the whole, the constant, process of 
our daily life. ‘‘ It moveth and i t mov^th^jn ot. 
far is II and yet near; iTlTwiSiin the heart of 


lUg-veda. X. oxxix. 1, 2. 
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Hymn by Sliankar^ob^rya. 
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all, and yet apart from all.” ^ It is the all. AIJ" 
js in it. Assertion by it anS^TnT^’Tr gives 
existence to the ^SRTrirr Anitmi, the Not- 
Self; rejection and denial by it and within 
it impose non-existence on that same Anatm^. 

It sayeth : I (am) This ; and the This, the‘ Not- 
Self, is. It sayeth: (I this) Not-Self (am) not; 
and the Not-Self is no more. But 
both these things in the same breath, simaJL- 
taneously. What is the result? This endless 
process that is ever coming out of nothing into 
being and vanishing out of being into nothing. 
We see it plainly and yet mav not describ e 
it adequately . Truly indescribable, T 

anirvachaniya, has it been called, as also the | 
world-process which is it. It is the vacuum, the f 
shtinya, of the shiinyavidi,^ when the Self 
and the Not-Self are regarded as having 
neutralised each other in a mutual negation. It 
is the plenum which is ever full of both, in the * 
affirmation that ever lies implicit and hidden in 
the heart of the Negation. Two eternals are 
here in this Absolute, the eternal ‘ I ^ and the 

fr| wtt: n 

Iska- Upanzskat 5 . 

* “ He who holds the doctrine that all is nothing, a mere 
vacuum, or that all arises from and goes back into nothing.” 
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'pseudo-eternal ‘ Not-I,’ eternal Being and 
pseudo-eternal Nothing; and yet they do not 
|,limit or restrict each other in any way, for there 
on ly one eternal, and the other pseudcT 
§eternal is not ikryonci space and time are they 
"yet, and therefore beyond limit.s; and neither 
limits the other but rather each necessarily fit.s 
into the other, or, yet rather, the other is entirely 
.lost in the one. take 

jetern ity of a pu re Nothing be.side the eternity of 
I pure Being; and yet the two arc o[iposed and 
•not identical ; and yet also both inhere in and 
|make Absolute. If we are inclined to feel 

tEaTtlie ‘ I ’ holding up to itself and denying the 
‘ Not-I ’ implies a duality, let us remember 
what the ‘ Not-I ’ is, essenliallj/, and what this 
denial of it by the ‘ I’ amounts to. The ‘ Not-I ’ 
is the Negation of the ‘ I,’ and this denial 'of it 
is tjiftJiiL egation of a negation of itself by the 
‘ What objection can there be to. the s] ^ te- 
ment that “X.an? not Not-I,” “ 1 am nothing else 
than I”? is it not purely equivalent to the state¬ 
ment “ I am only I ”? And if so, where is the 
duality in iy A difficulty seems to arise when 
we think that the pure ‘ Not-I ’ is not equivalent 
to the totality of all particular ‘Not-I’s.’ This 
, difficulty will be dealt with later in aniendeavour 
to show that the p ure .‘.Jbip t-l ’ is equivalent to 
the totality of arrpaSa^--TfSP^ 
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S uch, the p^js the indescribable of which the 

.of the world-process is the endless 

^esOTptipn. Exact and rigorous and scientific 
description here perforce becomes a hymn, which 
may seem mystic to the unscrutinising observer, 
and yet is strictly accurate. T h e indescribability 

completion. It is indescribable if we will use 
only one of the two sets of thought-counters, 
terms of Being or terms of Nothing, such as are 
used in dealing with things relative and limited ; 

fully describable if wc will use both 


but it is 
sets at once. 


"TTlie'names of this Absolute are many, as said 
before. To fix the nomenclature and prevent 
confusion, the English word used to describe it 
in future in this work will ordinarily be the 
Abso lu te, and the vSamskrit Brahman. Para- 
brahman is the same word as theTast, witli'onty 
the intensive and eulogistic para, Le,^ supreme, 
added. One other common and significant 
Samskrit name for it which should be specially 
noted here, is the Param-S.tm^—the Supreme 
Atma, the 

Absolute is„p^,jpauch the whole of Not-Self as 
the ; but it is given ' me name of the 
^"S^reme Self^ especially because the human 
Jiva, as will be apparent from what has been 
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Supreme Self especially because the human 
Jiva, as will be apparent from what has been 
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said before in Chapters IV. and V,, arrives first 
fat the Pratyag-§,tma, the inward Self, the 
funiversal Self, and being established there, it 
|then includes the pseudo-univer.sal Not-Self 
|within itself, and thus realises ultimately its 
? identity with the Absolute, which it then c^lls 
= the Param-litm4—the Supreme Self, becau.se 
'.first seen through the universal Self, though now 
ijseen also to contain the Not-Self; and because 
',the Self is the element, the factor, of Being in 
'the triune Absolute. 

! As the Shvetdshvatam .says ^: “ This udgita, 
this music-sound, the Aum, i.s the supreme 
Brahman. In it are the three, well indicated by 
khe (three) lettens. Knowing the secret hidden 
|Detween them, knowers of Brahman merge 
itherein and (gradually) become free from 
i rebirth.” And again : “When with the lamp of 
|;he Atma, (the Jiva) beholds the Brahman with 
ill-intentness. Brahman, the unborn, the time- 
ess, the pure of all tattvas, then he becometh 
' xee from all bonds.” 

*• g WB 'b i 

wm 'BlfTigwai 

^ ^ ItTWT g«iir u 

. i. 15. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Dvandvam^—The Relative. 

(A) The Pratyag-atma—The Self. 

The Aham, the I, the Self, in the legion is 
the It is the inward, abstract, 

universal Self or Spirit, eternal Subject, wherein 
all Jivas, individual, particular, concrete spirits, 
selves, or subjects, inhere. It pervades thenialh 
asihe_2mu§Jie^ IliLSil- 

t hose indwjd],i§ls. The appearance of separate¬ 
ness, the individuation, the d iffe rep^^^^^ 
caaj^sedJbj^^ MCtla-pr ^mtL as will appear 
later. In itself, it is the avyakta, the unmani¬ 
fest, the unspccialised, the unindividualised.* It 
is the One cka, in a special degi*ee. It is 
the essence, the source and .substratum of all 

similarity, sameness, unity, all oneness. It .is, 

tshvara in the abstract sense, the one Ishw^rg^pf 
|s^^ —their SeTl^^aTso the Self 

of, and as much as of, the Jivas that have not yet 
arrived at the state of tshvara-hood. It is some- 


the two-anchtwo, the paired, the double. 
107 
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times called the Mayi-shabalam Brahman, or 
Sagunam Brahman, the Brahman conjoined 
with attributes, enwrapped in, coloured with, 
iMiyl The Upanishats mostly describe it, this 
; Pratyag-itm^, and, leading the enquirer to it, 
finally state that it is identical with Brahman. 
; Such aphoristic utterances, apparently, have led 
to the confusion which prevails at the prescijft 
day'^^on^ the vedantis of the various school^, 
as to th£^^ relation... betwem „. ft^tyag-4tm4,,and 
Parar^Stm^j or Brahman. The great words of 
the Upanishats refer to the Pratyag-^tmi: 
'' Unmoving, it outstrippeth the wind ; the Gods 
themselves may not attain to it ; it goeth 
beyond all limitations ; by knowledge of it, the 
Jtva attains to the (first) peace of unity; the 
white, the bodiless, the pure; the Self-born j 
smaller than the smallest, yet vaster than the 
vastest; which cannot be spoken of or seen or 
heard or breathed, but which itself speaks and 
sees and hears and breathes; which espouses 
the enquirer and appears within him of its own 
law, and may not be taught by another; gyej 
ii,„ l;iMei.J,,n,.the;.,cw^^ heart; it 

; it difides itself and a^geaig 
m all these endl ei^ 

desmTie^^ this,’ * not this.* 


^ Vzde the /sha, and Kaiha UpotMi^huts* 
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! S uch a phoristic utterances, appa.rently, have led 
■ to the confusion which, prevails at the' j^esent 
vedantis of the yaripus sc hools , 
as__ to the relation between Pr&ty.ag:&tin^..and 
P^aram-’£fma, or Brahman. The great words of 
the Upanishats refer to the Pratyag-atmi: 
“ Unmoving, it outstrippeth the wind ; the Gods 
themselves may not attain to it ; it goeth 
beyond all limitations ; by knowledge of it, the 
Jiva attains to the (first) peace of unity; the 
white, the bodile-ss, tlic pure ; the Self-born ; 
smaller than the smallest, yet vaster than the 
vaste.st; which cannot be spoken of or seen or 
heard or breathed, but which itself speaks and 
sees and hears and breathes; which espouses 
the enquirer and appears within him of its own 
law, and may not be taught by another; ever: 

ilJlM,ej.Jn.the., cave 9 _f_the,,{^^^ ; i t upholds 

the thrgg_Karld s : it divides'iteelf . and~app^s 
in all these endle^ forms, and yeF'is best 
d’escribed by sajHngT^ot this,’ 'not this.””^ 




1 Fzde the Iska, Kena^ and Katha Upanishats, 
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And then comes the addition: “This Atmi istf 

the Bra hm an.”^ The meaning is that the on«| 
‘^so^sFrih the Atmfi, but the same Atm4| 
plus the description^ viz.^ ^ not this ^—that is t<|| 
say, plus the consciousness that ‘ I am nc|| 
other than I,’ which consciousness is inseparabl|| 
from, nay, is the very being, and the whol® 
being, and the whole nature of the Self—isr"' 
Brahman. 

This Pratyag-^-tm^ is the true f»TfCr, nitya, 
constant, eternal; the kfltastha-nitya, 

the changelessly movelessly permanent, as 
opposed to the parin^mi-nitya, the 

changefully persistent and everlasting; it is the 
eternal. While the may be said to 

be beyond eternity as well ks time—or rather 
to include them both as Aernity plus time) 
seeing that eternity is opposed to time, and the 
Absolute is not opposed to anything else and 
outside of it, but contain s all opposite jjlUia 
itself —the word eternal, as opposed to temporal, 
may properly be assigned to the Pratyag-4tm4 
in its abstract aspect. As such it is ever-i 
complete and undergoes no change, but is thel 
substratum and support of all changing things! 
and of time, even as an actor of his theatricals 
attires. 
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For concrete illustratjon, take the case of 
sushupti, sound slumber, awaking from 
which the man says: “ I slept well, I knew 
nothing.” Knowing nothing, i.e., the Not-Self, 
he was out of time literally, he was at complete 
rest in the eternal, wherein he felt perfect repose 
after the day’s turn of fatiguing work ; whereout 
he comes back again into time and to the 
cognition of somethings, when the restlessness 
of desire for the experiences of samsfira again 
overpowers him. The further special meaQijjg 
of sushupt i. the meaning Of .sleep, as of death, 
may appear later. In the present connection 
it is enough to refer to this one aspect of it, 
and to point out that the innc}-,,,,significance f>f 
lthe_expression, “ the Self knows nothing during 
I is that it, in that condition, po.sitively 

kno;E£.arJl5tE.,Js _ tec^ called Nothing, *>., 
the Not-Self as a whole, for the potency, the 
necessity, of the Being of the Self maintains 
constantly, in one unbroken act or fact of 
consciousness, this Nothing or pure Not-Self 
before that Self. In other words the Jtva, 
in the short moment of sushupti passes 
almost entirely (for, strictly speaking, it cannot 
pass entirely, for reasons that will appear 
on studying the nature of the Jfva) out of 

experiences ofp^ 

of successive soroethings, 

^ 8 # 
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Ill 


into the other side, l^he other facet (and yet 
not other but rather all-including aspect), of 
that region, viz,^ Into the region of the single 
underling eyer-j)resent one experience, one 
consciousness by the universal Self of th e 
g^udg-miv’ersal Np^ That the Jtva does 
not pass entirely out of the state of cognition, 
a consciousness which is its very nature and 
essence, is the reason why the thread and 
continuity of his identity reappears unbroken 
after the sushupti. 

As with reference to time, the Self obtains 
the name of the eternal, co-existently present 
at every point of time—for all the endlessly 
successive points of time are co-existent to, 
and in, its eternal and universal all-embracing 
consciousness—so with reference to ihs 

name is the vibhu, all-pervading, Thfinite, 
unextended, or extensionless; and again the 
sarva - vyipi, all - pervading, omni¬ 
present, the simultaneously . present at every 
point pLspace, for all the endlessly co-cxistent 
points of space are simultaneously present in 
that same consciousnesa 

Lastly, with reference to q}pti ,QA its best 
name seems to be the khtastha, the 4.^ 

rock-seated, or the avik^ri, the un¬ 

changing, the fixed, or, again, the 
antaryamt, the inner watcher or ruler. 
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I OuL of the relation^ of the Self to the 
|N9t-Self, as embodied in the logion, there 
F-®?® ^ trip licity of ^ The 

I triune nature of the Absolute—the one 
' constant and timeless moment thereof which 
contains within it three incessant moments— 
imposes severally on the Self and the Not- 
Self, three gunas, attributes, properties, 

or qualities. Thesejhree inseparable moments 
may lie thus distinguished; 

The ‘I’ holds the ‘Not-I’ before itself, 
and, so facing it, denies it, i.e., cosrnises th» 

This 

face-to-faceness constitutes the Indent of 
cognition (including sub-divisions to appear 
later). (|X This cognition of the Not-Self by 
the Self is due to, and is of the nature of, a 
seHi:definitipn...by th^^^^^^ constant definition 
of its own naturd to itself as being actually 
different from all Not-Self, from all things 
other than the pure Self, which might possibly be 
regarded as identical with itself. Implied there¬ 
fore in this Self-consciousness is the acj>u^ of an 
identification and a separation of the Self with 
and from the Not-Self. This is the mfment 
of action, having its sub-divisions also. (iLThe 
third moment is that which intervenes between 
the other two, the inner condition, so to say 
(for there is no real distinction of inner and 
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outer here), of the ‘ 1 / its tendency or de sire^ 
between the holding of the ‘ Not-I ’ before itself,| 
on the one hand, and its movement into or| 
out of it, on the other. This third moment, of ! 

desire, also *has sub-divisions, to be developed[. 

later. These , n}oment:a. ...mMifest tli^^'* 

individual Jiva jMna, k 

treated of in detail further on. Here it is 
enough to say that these three moments in 
the Absolute Brahman appear in the universal 
Pratyag-Mmi as the three attributes of 
chit, sat, and inanda, respectively, 

which are the seeds, the principia, the possi¬ 
bilities and potencies, the universal and abstract 
aspects, of what in the individual Jiva manifest 
as jilfma, kriy^ and ichchh^/^ Sat, being in a 
special sense and degree, the principle in con¬ 
sciousness of ^2;<::/ual (self-) asserfion and (other-) 
denial, .^;r^/ual identification and separation, 
putting together and taking apart, corresponds 
to kriy 4 , which alone gives or takes away 
existence, or particularised being. Chit, con- 


^ Tli| English words ‘ know, con, ken, cognise/ ‘ create ’ and 
‘wish’are apparently derived from the same roots, mz., 

‘ kri ’ and ‘i.9h/ respectively. 

® In current Veddnta works the meaning, as generally 
accepted, of sat, chit, and linanda, is explained to be 
being, consciousness, and bliss respectively. 
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2 In current VedUnta works the meaning, as generally 
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being, consciousness, and bliss respectively. 
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sciousness in its special aspect of cognition, 
mere holding before oneself of a Not-Self and 
ignoring it, denying it, knowing it to be not, 
corresponds to jMna, which enables a thing 
to be known as existent or non-existent, 
true or false. Ananda, the inner condition 
of the Self between cognition and action, is 
that principle of consciousness which connects 
the other two, is the tesis^pf which 

frorn knowledge into act ion. 
It should be borne in mind that tHes^ thtee 
aspects, sat, chit, and Ananda, are prior 

ii^ tjme to fa Jfl^na, and ichchM, nor are 
they in any sense external causes or creators 
of the latter. They are co-eval with each 
other in their universal aiuT" unmanifested 
aspect, and are identical witli the second 
triplet, which is only their particular . and 
manifested aspect; even as universal and 
particular, abstract and concrete, substance 
and attribute, may be said to be identical. 
The two cann.ot be separated, but only dis¬ 
tinguished, as before pointed out, Pratj^ag-|tjD 4 
^nn^an^4Q^es_not^exist^ 
fromnivSr an d Tt vas cannot .an d do n ot exist 

But 

while in Pratyag-itma consciousness is self- 
consciousness, which, against the foil of the 
Not-Self, is self-assertion, self-knowledge 
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and self-desire all in one, all evenly balanced 
and equal, none greater than the other, all 
merging into each—so that the Pratyag-^tmi 
is often exclusively referred to in the Upa- 
nishats by only one of the three attributes, 
as only finanda, or chit, or sat—the^ Jiya isf' 
a cqiijpound ichchhi and kriyi, which,| 

by the necesssary fact of their confinement toj 
particulars, realise their inseparable contem¬ 
poraneousness only in an endless succession,; 
rotating one after the other, two being always/ 
latent, but never absent, while one is patent ! 

How and why three moments come to be 
distinguishable in what is partless will appear 
on fully considering the nature of the second 
factor in the triune Absolute^ 

Such then ,is. thg Sa t -chid- inand a, thel 
Saguna-Brahman, having three attributes^ , as|' 
the cons tituent principles^ of Jts^^be^ the tfireel; 
potentialities which . are necessarUy ,present inl| 
it with reference to the necessary nature of J.ts| 
in the Absolute* But we see? 
clearly “ all the while that it is not pm omld 
not individual, not some one that is separate | 
from other ones, not the single ruler ^ of 
one particular kosmic_syst^m, but the uniyers|ih 
Selfi " that _is^^^ the very ^ substratum^ of 


^ See the next chapter. 


# 
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immanent in all such particular Ishvaras, 
Jivas risen to be rulers of world-systems, and all 
other Jivas whatsoever. 

I- We may note that the triplicitv of attributes 
reflection of the 

|t!i?«AJ3§.gluteTSeTf,''''witK'^^ "to the' Self, 

Iwhose very being is constant awareness of itself, 
jdevelopes chit; with reference to the Not-Self, 
||ivhich it po^ts —therefore creates, i.e., gives to 
||t the appearance of existence—and denie.s, !^; 
f with reference to the Negaticm, ceasing fr^i 
llhe re.stless turmoil of the Many, it shows forth 
ia n^d a „a.ad.J:he,,MigS-.Qf. peace. 

This Pratyag-citmA is in a sense capable of 
being worshipped. Worship and devotion may 
be directed to it in the shape of constant 
study and recognition of its nature ; of constant 
desire to see and feel by universal Jov e its 
presence everywhere, and as all selves and in 
all not-selves ; of constant endeavour to realise 
such presence by acts of compassion and help¬ 
fulness and sgjyjce. Sucir*{s~the worship of 
the"!AtmT'1oy the JJva who, having finished (for 
that cycle) his journey on the path of 'H’jrt, 
pravritti, pursuit, marked out by the finst 
half of the logion, is now treading (for that 
cycle) the return-path of nivritti and 

renunciation, which is laid down by the second 
half of that same logion. To such a JJva the 
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S pecia l,. Ishyara of his own particular world- 
system is the higher individuality—of which 
his own individuality is, in one respect, an 
integral part—the father of his material sheaths, 
and the high ideal of renunciation and self- 
sacrifice whom he is lovingly and devotedly 
to serve and closely to imitate, as far as may 
be within his own infinitesimal sphere. 

Sjtud^ts who cannot yet quite clearly grasp 
the natup of the relation between the Self 
and the^Not-Self in its purity and nakedness, 
cannot ;^et clearly distinguish the Pratyag-itm^ 
from it| veil of Mfila-prakriti, and yet more or 
less vaguely realise the universality of the 
Self, wap are in short ^ at the stage, pf thel 
Vishishtfid^ — such .sUidcx}ts,.,wOT/%hi^^ 
garti‘c uTar.„t^jj^^^^^ '4 

va^ci^jjniy^^-Sii Still oth^r Jivas'.'^f 

at the stage of the Dvaita and'of me thcor>i/ 
of creation, worship only and wholly th4 
individual ruler of their world-system, or a| 
subordinate deity, regarding him as the final 
explanation of the universe. 

The absolute.., 

incl udes..,s4JL •.w;pf.sj}ip. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The Dvandvam—The Relative { continued ). 

( B ) Mula-Prakriti or Matter—The Not-Self. 

We have dealt with the first factor of the 
triune Absolute, namely the Self. Tlie .second 
factor is the Not-Self. Its many name.s, 
each significant of a special a.spect, are: 

Anatma, the Not-Self; achit, the non- 

consciohs; ST?, jacla, the non-intclligcnt or the 
inert; »rRT,ninA, the many; i^^rJfScya, or fWl, 
vishaya, the object; 'ar^ir, anrita, the false; 

bhedamhla, root of .separatenes.s ; 
mhla-prakriti, root-nature; Bww, pradhfina, the 
chief, the root-base, of all the element.s; HNr 
mAtrA, the measurer, the mother, matter; and 
avyakta, the unmanifest. ^ 

This Not-Self is—by the necessity of the 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Dvandvam—The Relative { continued ). 
( B ) Mula-Prakriti or Matter—The Not-Self. 
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Negation of it by the Self, which is the very 
nature of the Absolute—the opposite of the 
Self in every possible respect and aspect, as is 
indicated in the fact that some of its most 
characteristic names are made up by prefixing 
a negative to the names of the Self Because f 
of this fact, as the essential characteristic of; 
the Sen is unity, yery^e^sence of the_Not-J 
Self is rhanyness, separateness ; and as the marks 
of the Seif are universality and unlimitedness, 
so the marks of the Not-Self are limitedness, 
particularity, ever-specifiedness. As Fichte has 
said^: ‘‘All reality is in consciousness, 
reality that part is to be ascribed to the Non-, 

Ego which is not, to . be. ascribed to the. Edoi 

. 

reported b; 

ScKwegTer^: “ Whatever belongs to the Ego, the 
counterpart of that must, by virtue of simple 
contraposition, belong to the Non-Ego/' 

This characteristic opposition of the Self and 
the Not-Self should be carefully considered, 
together with other aspects of the nature of 
the Absolute. The solution of the various 
difficulties, alluded to before, from time to time 
hinges upon it 

_! - - 

^ The Science of Knowledge, ^ P. 83 (Kroeger’s Engiisii ^ 
translation), 2 P. 246. 
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Because nothing particular can be said of 
the Ego, therefore everything particular, all 
possible particulars, must be as.signed to the 
Non-Ego. But yet again, lest the totality of 
these particulars should become a fact different 
from the Non-Ego instead of identical with it, 
even as positive is different from negative, 
these particulars are paired off into opposites. 
These opposites, again, because particular and 
definite, are more than presence and absence; 
both factors have the appearance of pn\mice, 
of positiveness, as debt and loan, as pleasure 
and pain. The pain of a debt is as much a 
positive burden on the consciousness of the 
debtor, as the pleasure of a loan is a weight 
on that of the creditor. 

When we are dealing with the ultimate 
universal and pseudo-universal, vis., Self and 
Not-Self, Being and Nothing, then even 
presence and absence are adequately opposed; 
it is enough to prefix a negative particle to 
Self and Being. But when we are in the 
region of particulars, this is not so ; positive 
cold, in order to be neutralised, inu-st be 
opposed by positive heat, and not merely by 
no-cold: a positive debt is not sufficiently set 
off" and balanced by a no-debt, but only by an 
asset; plus is not nullified by zero, but by 
minus ; a colour is not abolished by no-colour, 
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but by another equally positive complementary 
colour. It should also be borne in mind in 
this connection, that the positiveness of par¬ 
ticulars, the reality of concrete things, is, after 
all, not so very definite and indefeasible’ as it 
seems at first sight, but on the contrary a 
very ejusive and illusive fact. In the ultim’ate 
analysis its whole essence is found to be 
nothing else than consciousness; the more 
consciousness we put into a thing, the more 
real it becomes, and vice versd. That a 
house, a garden, an institution, falls out of 
repair, or order, and gradually disappears, loses 
its reality, its existence, if it is neglected by 
the proprietor or manager—that is to say, if 
&e ^ latter withdraws his consciousness from 
it—is only an illustration of this on the 
physical plane. The essential fact is always 
the same, consciousness upholding itself as 
well as its object, though the details differ; 
thus, to maintain its objects on the physical 
plane, consciousness employs the ‘ bahish- 
karana,’ the ‘ outer,’ or physical, senses, 
organs, instruments and means in repairs, &c., 
while on the mental plane it employs the 
‘antah-karana,’ the ‘inner instrument.’ As 
in the case of the individual and his house 
on the small scale, so, on the large scale, when 
Brahmi ‘ falls asleep ’ and withdraws his 
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consciousness from it, his brahmanda, world- 
egg or system, disappears. We should re¬ 
member here that the arrangement of materials 
which is the honse, the garden, &c., is, for all 
purposes, the creation of the maker’s individual 
consciousness, and that the other arrangements 
of material which he uses as senses, means and 
instruments, &c., are also evolved and created 
by his life or consciousness; and finally that 
that material, ultimately the Not-Self, over 
which he as an individual has no power, is 
the creation of, the result of positing or affirma¬ 
tion by, the universal consciousness, the Self. 
If these facts are duly taken into account, 
then the presence of all possible kinds of 
mutually-destructive pairs of ‘reals,’ ‘concretes,’ 
‘particulars,’ within and as making up the 
total of the Not-Self, equivalent to Nothing 
or Non-being in its totality, will not appear 
altogether incomprehensible. 

* The negative Not-Self thus appears as a 
mass of paired positives, the dvam-dvam, 
‘ two-and-two,’ which, while particular and 
positive from the standpoint of the limited, 
are yet by the fact of their being paired into 
opposites by the affirmation and negation con¬ 
tained in the Absolute, always destroying each 
other by internecine controversy, and so always 
maintaining and leaving intact the negativity 
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of the negative, considered from the standpoint 
of totality. This feature of MClla-prakriti is 
only a- reproduction and reflection therein of 
the essential constitution of the Absolute, 
which is necessarily the supreme archetype 
and paradigm for all constitutions within it, 
there being nothing outside it to borrow from. 
This being clearly grasped, the famous quill of 
Krug may now be deduced easily. Where 
everything must be, the quill also may be, nay, 
shall be; and not only the quill, but the agencies 
that destroy the quill. All arbitrariness, all 
caprice, is done away with by this one state¬ 
ment. Arbitrariness means nothing more nor 
less than this: one thing more than another, 
one thing rather than another, without due 
reason. Where ati are equally., and none more 
than another, there is no arbitrariness, no 
caprice. If we ask why tins particular thing at 
this particular point of space and time, the reply 
is; In the first place, the particular spacfe 
and time of the question have no particularity 
apart from the particular thing which defines 
them; so that the particular thing and the 
particular time and space are inseparable, are 
almost indistinguishable, are one thing in fact 
and not three. In the second place, all 
possible orders or arrangements, all possible 
particulars, cannot actually be at the same point 
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of Space and time to one limited Jiva; and 
yet they are all there also to him, one actually 
and the rest potentially, to satisfy even such a 
demand; and they are there also actually, turn 
by turn, to that same Jiva. On the other hand, 
all possible orders and arrangements and things 
are actually present also at any one point of 
^pace and time; but they are so only when we 
take into consideration all possible constitutions 
lind kinds of Jivas, and see that any one order 
Corresponds to one particular kind of Jiva, and 
thus, the extreme demand that “everytHng^ 

is also'justi- 

lied. Such is the reconciliation of the opposites 
involved in samsira, and the explanation of 
its endless flow and flux, * its an§.di-pravaha, 
beginningless flow, as well as its ever-complete- 
ness and rock-like fixity. The significance of 
this will appear more and more as we proceed, 
for while all laws exist and operate and 
interpenetrate simultaneously, they cannot, 
owing to the limitations and exigencies of 
speech, be described simultaneously. “ S p^fip h 


proceeds only in succession, 
We that the n< 


eh, that the negative Not-Self is a 


Yoga-Vdsiihtha. 

’ ^ I Toga-VAsightha. 
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mass of positive particulars, and that at the 
same time, because of its being in inseparable 
connection with the Self, it necessarily takes 
on the appearance of the characteristics of the 
Self, and becomes pseudo-eternal, pseudo-infinite 
pseudo-unlimited, so that matter appears as’ 
indestructible through all its changes. 

Though essentially asat. Nothing, Mftla- 
prakriti is yet pseudo-Being, i.e., existent, sat; 
though many and particular, yet it has a 
pseudo-oneness and a pseudo-universality ; 
though limited, it is yet pseudo-unlimited; 
though finite, it is also pseudo-infinite; though 
dying, it is also pseudo-eternal. It is pseudo¬ 
eternal, because it is not only dying but cUwuys 
dying ; always, in order to keep pace, as it 
must because of inseparability from it, with the 
eternal Self. It is pseudo-infinite, because it is 
not only finite but everywhere finite; every¬ 
where, in order to avoid separation from that 
same infinite and omni-present Self from which 
it may never be separated. The same is the 
case with all the other characteristics. 

Let us now pass on to the .question why the 
logion has to be taken in parts cis well as in 
the whole. 

By opposition to the unity and unlimitedness 
of the Self, the Not-Self is many and limited. 
Under these necessary conditions the Self denies 
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the Not-Self. But while pure Non-Being*, t.e., 
the whole of the Not-Self, in being denied, 
and in order to be effectively denied, becomes 
simultaneously affirmed, and so becomes a 
multitude of passing and mutually-destructive 
particulars, any one of these particulars, by 
the very reason of its being limited, defined 
in time and space and motion, is incapable of 
simultaneous affirmation and denial. Pure Non- 
Being may without objection be affirmed and 
denied in the same breath; but a particular 
limited something, which is asat and yet sat, 
which is sad-asat, existent and non-existent, 
cannot be both simultaneously. And yet it 
must be both, for Absolute-consciousness 
contains both the affirmation and the negation. 
The reconciliation of these contradictory 
necessities, these two antinomies of the reason, 
the solution of this apparently insuperable 
logical difficulty, is found in the ‘successive’ 
existence and non-existence of each limited 
Something. This ‘succession’ is ftWT, mithy^, 
|nythical, a mere illusion, an appearance, 
because 

limited. Pass' into the non-limitation of the 
^eTiTTy turning the consciousness inwards, 
whenever and wherever you like, and thence 
into the fulness of the Absolute, and there is 
no succession. The whole of the limited, past, 
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present and future, is in that unconditioned 
thought at once. The ever-complete and perfect 
balance of the Absolute appears, to the 
limited and from its own standpoint, as the 
successive and continuous balancing of things 
in samsira. And this continuity of succession 
this resurrection and rebirth between life and 
death, this recurrence between existence and 
non-existence, this becoming between Being 
and Nothing, this equivocation between affirm¬ 
ation and denial, may itself be regarded as a 
t^^l-part in the logion, completing the triplicity 
found everywhere because of the tri-uneness 
of the Absolute. 

But lest this appearance of succession should 
seem to introduce something new and foreign 
to the svabhiva, the nature, of the Absolute, 
the safeguard, already mentioned in other 
words, is provided. While each one of a pair 
of opposites is succeeded in a later time in 
the same place (or space) by the other, it is 
also co-exi!5ted with in the same time in another 
place by that other; for the endless limited 
positives that make up the pseudo-unlimited |1 
negativity or non-being of the Not-Self, in order | 
to do so, must be constantly paired as opposites [t 
so that they always counterbalance each other, if 
and so actually leave behind a cipher only, I 
whenever the totality of them may be summed I 
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up. Thus a constant balance too appears in 
the world-process, wherein the many co-exist 
with, as w'ell as succeed, each other. The 
truth of this may be verified in the daily life 
of human beings as well as the life of kosmic 
systems. Life to one means and necessarily 
implies death to another simultaneously, at the 
same time, and to that one itself successively, 
at a later time. Pleasure to one is pain to 
another and, again, to that one, in the same 
way. So with the rise and decay of solar 
systems. That this must be so is due to the 
fact that the totality of paired and opposed 
matter (positive and negative) is fixed, once for 
all, as the whole, by that unconditioned thought 
which is the Absolute, and cannot newly be 
added to or taken away from. Matter is 
uncreatable as well as indestructible. Therefore 
what appears as an increase in one place or 
moment is necessarily due to a decrease in 
another place and moment, and vice versd. 
This will appear further in treating of the law 
of action and reaction. 

In these facts, co-existent and successive, 
combined with the infinity and eternity of 
the Self—against which they are outlined and 
which they constantly endeavour to reflect and 
reproduce in themselves—we find embodied 
and manifested the continuous movement of 
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all and everything from place to place and 
moment to moment; and also the recurring 
return of all and everything, though only in 
appearance and not in actuality, to the same 
position in co-existent surroundings amidst its 
companion-objects, and also to the same position 
in the successive order and arrangement of 
those objects. 

This thought, if properly followed out, 
explains the why of recurring cycles in 
individual as well as kosmic life; why every 
Jiva and all Jivas mu,st pass though all 
experiences and the .same experiences, turn after 
turn; how every finite thing, even a passing 
thought, an atom vibration, the most evanescent 
phenomenon, is pseudo-infinite and pseudo¬ 
eternal, /.A, endles.s and everlasting; why 
there must be an endlessness of veils upon 
veils, planes within planes, senses beside senses, 
and elements after elements ; why nothing and 
no one, atom-dust or solar system, on the 
whole, is really more important than any other ; 
why and how the immortality of the Self is 
assured to all; and how all are yet always 
graded to each other and bound up, in ever 
higher and higher range of unity, in (the) one 
consciousness. 

The considerations which explain why the 
logion is taken in two, or rather, three parts, 
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also explain how three moments are distinguish¬ 
able in the Absolute. Indeed, the difference 
between the three parts and the three moments 
is only the difference between the third person, 
on the one hand, and the first and second, 
on the other, between looking at the Self and 
Not-Self as Being and Nothing, or as * P and 
' This/ The simultaneity of past, present, and 
future ; the compression into one point of 
behind, here, and before; the absence of all 
movement—these are congenial to the whole, 
but are not possible to and in the part and 
the particular. The positing (while denying) 
of the Not-Self by the Self, the op-posing 

(while affirming) of the same by the same, 

the com-posing of (while negating all connec¬ 
tion between) the two by means of the Negation 
—these three facts, while simultaneous in the 
Absolute, where the whole Self deals with the 
whole Not-Self, cannot be such where a 

particular, limited, not-self or * this * is concerned. 
They can appear only in succession: first the 
positing, the moment of jfl^na; then the op-posing 
(after identifying), the moment of kriya; and, 
intervening between them, or, indeed, enveloping 
them both and holding them together, the 

corn-position, the moment of ichchhl And 
yet, even while so succeeding one another, these 
moments cannot, as pointed out in the previous 
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chapter, altogether lose the contemporaneousness 
which belongs to them by right of being in 
the timeless and successionless Absolute, and 
which appears in the fact that they succeed 
not only one another but each other, and in 
incessant rotation.^ 

Thus is the world-process one vast device, 
or, rather, one vast mass of devices, for 
reconciling the opposed necessities of the 
reason. 

Another of the more important con¬ 
sequences issuing from the essential nature, 
the limitedness, the particularity and many¬ 
ness, of Mflla-prakriti may also be noted 
here. 

The distinctions between thought and thing, 
ideal and real, abstract and concrete, are all 
immediately due to this characteristic, and are 
in reality nothing more than the distinction 
between whole and part From the standpoint 
of the whole, the Absolute, or even from that of 
the universal Pratyag-^tm^, all possible varieties 
of the Not-Self are rideal,' are ‘thought,’ are 
parts of the ‘ abstract ’ Not-Self, thought by the 
Self as negated; but each such variety, from 


^ These facts constitute the metaphysical * why ’ of the 
continuum of consciousness, the theory of which has been 
propounded by James Ward, and is being elaborated by Stout 
and others. 
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its own standpoint, to itself, is 'real/ is 'thing,’ 
is 'concrete.’ The present, to that which is 
present, is the real, while the past and the 
future are ideal; but to the eternal, wherein 
past, present and future are all present, all is 
ideal, or all real. Because all is present in the 
Pratyag-4tm4, therefore memory of the past 
and expectation of the future become possible 
in the Jiv-itml All this will be discussed 
more fully, later on, in connection with the 
nature of cognition. 

We may now consider those special attri¬ 
butes of the Not-Self which stand out with 
prominence in the Sarnskrit books. They 
are sattva, t»r:, rajah, and TO:, tamah. 
They correspond exactly to the three attributes 
of the Pratyag-itmS, and arise also from the 
same compulsion of the constitution, the 
svabhiva, the essential nature, of the Absolute, 
as described by the logion. It is unnecessary 
to repeat here all that has been said in this 
reference before. It will be enough to say that: 
fa) as sat is the principle of action in the 
Self, so rajas is the corresponding principle 
in the Not-Self, which makes it capable of 
being acted on, makes it amenable and 
responsive to all activity, gives it the tendency 
to active movement; (6) SiS chit is the principle 
of cognition in the One, so sattva is the 
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principle of cognisability in the Many; and (c) 
as inanda is the principle of desire in the 
enjoyer, the Subject, so tamas is the principle 
of desirability in the enjoyed, the Object They 
correspond, respectively, to what appears in the 
particular as karma, movement, guna, 
quality, and dravya, substance^; and, 

again, to the Etat, the Aham, and the Na, 
respectively, in the Absolute.^ 

* fwfww 1 

Devi-B\dgavata. III. vii. 26. 

2 The ordinary current, and, so far, almost exclu- 
sively accepted meaning of sattva, rajas, and tamas is ' 
different, as in the case of sat, chit, and inanda. The 
eighteenth chapter of the Bhagavad-GUd deals largely with 
these three qualities of Mula-prakriti: and they axe also 
defined in the S dfikhya-KdriM. At first sight there seems 
to be no connection between the meanings assigned here 
to the two triplets of qualities belonging to the Self and 
the Not-Self and the meaning assigned in current Sarns- 
krit works- When the ordinary vedintt wishes to 
describe the opposites of sat-chid-ananda,which he vaguely 
ascribes to Brahman (without making any definite distinc-^ 
tion between Brahman and Pratyag-fitma), he speaks of ^' 
annta-jada-duhkha, untrue-unconscious-pain, as charac¬ 
terising what he, again vaguely, caUs samsara, the world- 
process, or prapancha, the ‘ quintupUcate ’ or the ‘ tangled,* 

This is, the phraseology employed in the Sankshe^a- 
Skdrtraka, These current acceptations are by no means 
incorrect, but they are not the ‘whole truth.* They are 
correct only if regarded as expressing one, and a compara- 
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Such are the three gunas, rajas, sattva and 
tamas, or, in the order in which they are 
usually mentioned sattva, rajas, and tamas— 
the great qualities of MiKla-prakriti. They are 
here slightly diverted from the order in which 
the attributes of Pratyag-^tm^, sat-chid-^nanda, 
are usually spoken of in order to bring out the 
opposition and alliance between sat and sattva, 
or action and cognisability, and chit and rajas 
or cognition and movement, and finally ^nanda 
and tamas, or desire and substance. With 
regard to these it has been said that there is 


tively less important, aspect or portion of the full signifi¬ 
cance. A little reflection will show how they naturally 
arise out of, and are connected with, the interpretations 
given here. The f o hQ ayjng statement of the various senses 
in which each of these six words is used in wSaijiskrit will 



sat, is good, true, being, existent, real, asserted or 
assertable, actual. 


fvnr, , chit, is living, conscious, aware, cognisant, 

? ananda, is peace, feeling of satisfaction, joy, bliss, 

pleasure, realisation of desire. 

sattva, is goodness, truth, being, existence, living 
being, energy, illuminating power, vital power. 

, rajas, is dust, stain, blood, passion, restlessness, 
activity. 

tamas, is darkness, dulness, inertia, confusion, 
chaos, pain, faintness, ^sleep. 


#■ 
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no individual or thing either on earth here or 
in heaven amongst the Gods, which is free of 
any one of these' three qualities”^ Their! 
inseparability from each other and from the\ 
Not-Self, and therefore from the Self, follows! 
naturally from all that has gone before. The* 
Devi-Bhdgavata^ shows and states clearly how} 
while one quality may, nay must, predominate 
in a certain individual, the others are never, and^ 
can never be, entirely absent, even in the casej 
of the high Gods, Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva,* 
who are ordinarily regarded as wholly rajasic,^“ 
sittvic, and timasic respectively. 

The manifestations and results, but not the 
causes, of these gunas are spoken of largely 
in the current Samskrit works. Nor are any 
detailed statements as to the correspondences 
between" these triplets of attributes, sat-chid- 
inanda, rajas-sattva-tamas, kriyi-jnana-lchchha, 

• and karma-guna-dravya, available in the extant 
books. Of course, it is enough, in a certain 
sense, to group the contents of the world- 
process under sattva, rajas and tamas, because, 
at present, the Mula-prakriti or material aspect 
is the most prominent in human life; but 
the full understanding of their significance 


^ Bhagavad-Gitd. xviii. 40. 
^ III. vi. vii. viii. ix. 
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necessarily requires knowledge of the other 
triplets. 

This Not-Self, the second of the three 
ultimates of the world-process, is not capable 
of receiving worship, or of being made the 
basis of religious practice, except in the way 
of study, as the object. But even so, because 
it is one of the ultimates, it will necessarily 
lead in the end to a recognition of the other 
two, and so to peace. To single-minded, 
disinterested and unselfish scientists and 
students of the world of material objects 
may be applied the words of Krishna: They 
also, ever desirous of the good of all creatures, 
come ultimately to the Self”/ as witness the 
instinctive recognition of the Self in these 
statements by a man of science: “ Science 
serves life, not life science ;The world is 
an idea, or a sum of ideas ; ” ** The actual 
problem . . . consists not in explaining 
psychical by physical phenomena, but rather 
in reducing to its psychical elements physical, 
like all other psychical, phenomena/*^ It is 
but natural that such recognition should often 
be imperfect and often distorted, as witness 


^ Bhagavad-GtiL xii. 4. 

^ Max Verworn. General Physiology^ translated into English 
by F. S. Lee (1899). Pp. 2, 37 and 38. 
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this other statement of the same man of 
science ; . this monistic conception 

alone holds strictly to experience . . ' and 
necessarily sets aside the ancient doctrine 
of the wandering of the soul.”i But still it is 
much to have advanced to a recognition of 
the Self; the correction of inaccurate and 
hasty deductions is possible only on due 
study of the nature of that Self, which will 
show how there may be, or, rather, must be. 
one Self and monism, and yet also many 
selves and ‘wanderings of souls,’ at the same 
time. 


^ P, 39. 
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CHAPTER XL 


The Dvandvam—The Relative {continued). 


{C. —i.) Shakti-Energy and Negation—as the 
Relation and the Cause of the Interplay 
BETWEEN THE SELF AND THE NoT-SeLF. 


The third factor in the sva-bh^va, 

own-being of the Absolute is the Negat ion, the 
denial, the ‘NoV or rather the connecting of 
the ‘Not' with the ‘Not-T by the ‘ L’ From 
the ^^ndpoint .of Jhe^_^^ this tMnj 

facto:^is n^t_ ^ any more thau Jthe 
>^ on d is^a ^oQud—for the third is a negation 
of the second which is Nothing, Not-Being— 
and where this is so, it also follows that the 
first is not a first, for there is nothing left to 
J|recognise it by as a first, the resultant being 
a purity of peace as regards which nothing 
can be said and no exception taken. The 
full significance of this Negation, which is the 
nexus between the Self and the Not-Self, will 
appear when we consider the dif ferent inters 
138 
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gretetionSj which turn upon it, of the logion, 
each correct and illustrated in the universe 
around us. Thus, the logion 
may mean: 

- U A. Not (the) Not-Self (but only 

the) Self (is). 

U A M. (The) Not-self (is, and the) 
Self (is) Not. 

(c) M. A U. (Only vacuity, nothingness is, 

and) Not Self (or) Not-Self. 

(d) A M U. (The) Self (is) Not (the) Not- 

Sclf; or, (the) Self (is) Not ( , to the) 
Nat-Self. 

{i) U M A. (T he) Not-Self (is) Not (the) 
Self; or, (the) Not-Self (is) Not 
(, to the) Self. 

(/) A U M. (The) Self (is the) Not-Self 
(and also) Not (it). 

(^) A—U—M. Self-Not Self—Not, 

the Absolute wherein all possible 
permutations are.^ 

S uch perm ut ations and combina tions of the 
Self anotHeTRot-Seif and the Negation, give 
rise to the act^..Yarieties of fac ts in th e 

.HSUffitsc and-jg.the corregga ^ng belie fc_of 

mgp ; now to the prevalence of spirit, now to 

^ These permutations are based on statements made in the 
JPrai^am^Vddaf an unpublished Sarpskrit MS,, referred to in 
the' note at the end of Ch» VII. 
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the triumph of matter, again to the reign of 
pralaya ; to dreaming, waking, and sleeping ; to 
idealism, materialism, shunyavMa, pantheism 
(corresponding to a, b, c, &c., above, respectively) 
and all other possible forms of belief. But in. 

E case we find the peace of the^Ag^lj^ 
ntouched; because the nett result,^^^^ 
being taken m comDination is always a 
Llising and ^ a balancing 

may indifferently be called fulness or 
ness, peace or blankness, the voice, the 

£ ’ usic, the resonance of the silence ; because the 
ree, A, U, and M, are verily simultaneous, are 
m inseparable combination, are not amenable to 
arrangements and rearrangements, to permuta¬ 
tions and combinations, and these last appear, 
and appear inevitably, only when the zv/wle is 
looked at from the standpoint of a part — an A, 
k Uf or an M, which is necessarily bound to an 
jDrder, a succession, an arrangement. And yet 
also the whole multitude and turmoil of the 
world-process is in that peace, for ‘No-thing,’ 
Not-Self, is ‘all things destroying each other,’ 
and Negation is abolition of ‘all these particular 
things,’ and the ‘ I ’ is that for the sake of which, 
and in and by the consciousness of which, all 
this abolition takes place. This is the tru£^ 

Prakriti, the Not-Self. displa^^TiorserralOTa^s 
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herself incessantly, only in order to provide an 
endless foil for the self-realisation, the amuse¬ 
ment, of Purusha, the Self. In such interplay, 
both find everlasting and inevitable fulness of 
manifestation, fulness of realisation and un¬ 
fettered recreation. 

The why of the movement of this interplay, 
of to and fro, identification and separation, 
action and reaction, has been already dealt with, 
in one aspect, in the previous chapter. It will 
have appeared from what was said then that the 
Negation appears in the limited as, first, an 
affirmation and, then, a negation. 

We may now consider a little more fully the 
nature of the affirmation and the negation. 
TKeltatement, repeated from time to time, that 
negation hides affirmation witldn it, and as 
preceding it in time, should be clearly grasped. 
In the logion, Ego Non-ego Non (est), the 
bracketed est^ or smn^ as it becomes later, is 
the hidden affirmation. A little reflection 
shows that it should be so, and must be so, 
quite unobjectionably, that thought can detect 
no fault in the fact. Take away the est nol 
only from the sentence but really from coni 
sciousness, and the remaining three words losj, 
all coherent meaning. To deny a thing it i^j 
necessary first to^ describe it, to allege it as at 
least a supposition ; and to describe it is to 
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give it at least a false, a hypothetical, a sup¬ 
posititious, existence. In ord^j: that the Non- 
Eg o may be denied, it niust first be alleged 


as at least a supposition. For this reason, and 
for the reason that affirmation and negation 
cannot be contemporaneous in a single, 
particular, limited, thing, it comes about, as we 
have seen, that the logion necessarily falls^djXtP 
twojsarts, (a) 

Non. The first contains within its expression 
the implicit word est or S 20 / 1 , otherwise it has 
no meaning ; and the second part also similarly 
contains implicitly within it the same word, esi^ 
or SU7H, which alone gives it any significance. 
For the reasons already partially explained in 
chapters VII. and IX., the affirjm^^ 
negation respectively take on the form of ^ 
idehtific^ibhj 6T^ the_ S with ^pTe'T^ot-Self, 


and a sepa.ration from it The mere indifferent 
assertion, in the third person, of the being or 
the non-being of the Non-Ego has no interest 
for the Self; it has no motive for making such 
an indifferent assertion. Such mere statement 
about another would have no reason to justify 
it, to make it necessary, to explain why it 
■came to be made at all. It cannot be said that 
the Not-Self is a fact, and so has an existence 
independent of the motives# and reasons and 
interests of the Self, because it has been settled 
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at the outset that theJ^j^t^gelif is not inde-^ 
pendent of the S elf, but,very, depcndehTtHereoni 
for_ all such, existence as ..it ..hasr* Therelo^^^^^^ 
follows necessarily that the assertion and deniall 
of that Not-Self by the Self should be con-| 
nected with a guajase in the Self, should! 
immediately subserve some interest in thatf 
Self. The Q»ly-p»Wjp,ose and interest that there* 

" 1 " }L 

reahsa tion. Ihe eternal SKtr 'requires, nothing 

in ^ rSiity frpin. outside.of ._.,itself; it is 'only 

e Ver ~ eng;iged .. jn,...thfe.. one ,.,l?ast;ime, of .Ipoag''; 

I? I? am I this?^ am ]j 

this?” and as.suring^ itself: “ NiH^am not tiiis, I 
a^not .this.T^fonlyJdyselP TKITj^stH^, it 
musrbc rcrncVnbcrcd, which from the standpoint 
of the ‘this’ is repeated again and again, is * 

etSrnal, and chan 4 ;lfK§^‘'^cr of consciousness in 
movei33jmt Thus, therefore,^ 
the aflir in^ on necessarily takes on the form of 
an identi ffc ation of the ‘ I ’ with the ‘ Not-L’ and 
the negation that of the dis-identification, the 
separation, of the * I' from the * Not-I ’; and the 
logion is not merely an indifferent statement of 
the nonentity of the ' Not-I/ 

T!aguatoati.0S;.Jhen, J,;an, mti not] 

only imposes on the ‘Not-I’ the Being which! 
belongs inherently to the Self, but also, for the|| 
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|time, makes it identical with the Self, a self ; 
‘and at this stage, that is to say, in the separa¬ 
tion of the two parts of the logion, because the 
‘ Not-P is always a particular limited something, 
it takes on its most significant character and 
name, viz,, ‘ this,’ ‘ idam,’ or ‘ etat,’ as it is called 
in the Samskrit books. Side by side, also, with 
this change of name of the Not-Self, which does 
not mean any change of nature, but only the 
special and most important aspect and mani¬ 
festation of the nature of the Not-Self, the^. 

bracketed b^ornes and the fir^t.pMLof 

the logion "Becomes : I continued 

consequence of thaP^same reason, the second 
part of the logion becomes: “ This not (am I),” 
having the same meaning as, “ I am not this,” 
with a special significance, viz,, that in the 
actual world-process, in every cycle—whether it 
be the daily waking and falling to sleep of 
the individual human being, or the sarga and 
pralaya, creation and dissolution, of world- 
systems—the I-consciousness,h^gins a,s,well as^ 

activity and maw-- 
f^tatj^. The new-born baby’s first shut-eyed 
feeling in the morning is the vague feeling of a 
self, in which of course a not-self is also present, 
though a little more vaguely ; and his last shut¬ 
eyed feeling in the evening is the same vague 
feeling of a s glf y ;eturnin^^^^^ outward 
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inwardness and^sleep. The order of the words 

.(asmi), expresse^ - ' 
this,faQt; and it expresses something additional! ‘ 
aiso, for as 7 m, (I) am, indicates that thef ^ ' 
individual ‘ I' ^ th^^.^Qd of the day’s work is, asi : 
it were, fuller, has more deliberate.,^d definite! = 
seli7.CiQ4aaaQ,Us^^^^^ than it had at the beginning! 
thereof. 

The ‘this,’ it now appears, is, in the firsh 
place, the u£|;^i, the body, the sheath, 01 
the organism, which the individualised spiri' 
occupies and owns and identifies itself with 
and again rejects and casts away; and, in the; 
second place, it is all the world of ‘objects 
with which the spirit may identify itself, whicl 
it may possess and own as part of itself, a. 
belonging to itself, and again renounce, iit 
possibility. 

Thus, through the dual nature of the Nega¬ 
tion, dual by reflection of the being of the 
Self and the non-being of the Not-Self, is kept 
incessantly moving that revolving whssL„j ^f 
samsira of which it has been declared : “ That S 
"^^hSreiT all find living, that wherein all find 1 
rest, that which is boundless and shoreless— 
in that tire-less wheel of Brahman tumeth’^ 
round and round the ham-sa, the swan,'! 
because, and so long as, it believeth itself to ^ 
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be separate from the mover of the wheel; but, 

* recognising its own oneness with that Self that 
ever turneth the wheel, it forthwith attaineth 
the peace of immortality.’’^ ‘ Soham,’ 
is the Jfva that recognises the identity of the 
universal Ego with the individual ego in the 
words w* “ Sah aham,” That am I ; ” 

whereas 'ham-sa’ (which as an ordinary word, 
I means t he .. migy^4j:ing swan or flamingo) is the 
I revers.aL.and contradiction of this recognition, 
land indicates the liya that does not.recQgmse 
I its identity with t^e. ‘ L’ Two arcs and two 
’only, and always, are there in ’fire endless 
revolution of this wheel. On the first arc, 
that which is not, the ‘this,’ appears as if it 
is; it takes ‘ name and form,’ a ‘ local habita¬ 
tion and a name,’ and predominates over the 
Self This is the ^^mAmtti^^ the path of 
pursuit, whereon the Jiva, the individualised 
. self, feels its identity more and more with the 
Not-Self, separates itself more and more from 
the universsil Self, runs after the things of 
sense, and takes them on to itself more and 
more. But when the end of this first arc 
of his particular cycle comes, then the Jiva 

i 6 . 
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»fnnt ’ft ^??5riftsg7n^KftT.ii 

ShveHshvdta^raf L 6 . 
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inevitably undergoes viveka and ^^vairagya. 

round on to 

the other arc, the niyritti-mar^a, the path nf 
renunciati^ when, realising more and more 
its identity with the universal Self, it separates 
itself more and more from the things of 
sense, and gradually ^ and^ ^,conti^ gj^ss 

?ild.J 3 S£d,./them. Thus while on thejirst arc the 
not- self fals^'^y r^^scjuerading as a self, pre¬ 
vails, and the true Self is hidden, on the seconc, 
arc the true Self prevails, and that not-self, or thf 
false self, is hidden and slowly passes out of 
sight. To him who sees with the eye of matterl 
only, incognisant yet of the true Self, the Jlva 
seems to live and grow on the first arc and to 
decay and die on the second, and be no more at 
the end of it. The i^oyers^ Js ^ the^ case 
eye of spirit only.'^What the truth is, of both ? 
and in both, is clear to mm who knows th^ 
svabh^va of the Absolute, and the perfe<|f 
balance between spirit and matter.. 

"" It should be noted here that, inasmuch as the 
‘ tbi5:s:...uaxe^dles^^ and extent of 

temporal and spatial limitation, 
endless ■■ in numb er and extent, ranging from the 
tallest to the largest, and yet there are no 
smallest and largest, for there are always smaller 
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^iand larger; and again cycles and periods of 
^^Tificessarily being’equ^ly 
I balanced By corresponding periods” of _^'non- 
I “^^ce-versd, further reasons for whidi 

I pay appear later on in connection with the law 
^ and the nature of death. 

Ihus sarga is succeeded by pralaya and pralaya 
by sarga endlessly, on all possible scales, and 
their minute intermixture and complication is 
|pseudo-infinite; so that the names are justified 
|of nitya-sarga, constant creation, and 

|ftTt«ra5r*r, nitya-pralaya, constant destruction. 
|From this complication it results that there is 
no law belonging to ..any.., 9.91^9 system, 
small or large, which h^mled J-tva can divine 

and work out, on limited data, with the lower 
reason,^ l e., the understanding or ar;?:, manah, 
of which there is no breach and to which 
there is no exception; and, again, there is no 
breach which will not come under a higher 
law belonging to another and larger system 
The pure reason, or buddhi, sees the 

necessity of both, the particular law and the 
bleach of that law, from the standpoint of the 
all-inclusive Absolute. 

Having thus very cursorily indicated some 
of the most important features of the interolav 
of the Self and the Not-Self tn 
proofs, as arising out of the affiVmative- 
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negative nature of the third factor of the 
AbsSolute, we may next deal with the cause of 
from another standpoinTHThan 
that taken up in chapter X, in connection 
with the question why parts appear in the 
logion. 

It has been said that this multitudinous 
process of sarns^ra takes place though the 
Negation, and the word ‘necessary' and its 
derivatives have been used from time to time 
all along in accounting for step after step of 
the deduction. It is clear that the Negation,/ 
withjs only^ a 
tion of the Rdjy:ion th 4 

Npt-S^lf It stands between them as a j^exu s^ 
between two termini. It inheres in the two 
and is nothing apart and separate from them ; 
by itself it can do nothing; but, as being^,|di 

g^“ex plaia| 

expounds, accounts for, and supports thi 

Thii 

combination of the nature of the two into the 


dual Negation is the necessity of the movement 
involved in the logion. This necessity requires 
no support or justification; it is self-evident 
at every step of the deduction; it plainly 
inheres in, and is part of the nature of, the 
three factors of the triune Absolute, which 
have been sufficiently explained and justified 
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and is nothing apart and separate from them ■ 
by itself it can do nothing; but, as bei ng 1 ; 1 ?| 
c 2 ^i]a^,,lj;atWt§.„..,of...th^^^ it'”"e xplaial 

expounds, accounts for, and supports thi 
infinitely complex process qf jams^ra. Thil 
combination of the nature of the two into the 
dual Negation is the necessity of the movement 
involved in the logion. This necessity requires 
no support or justification; it is self-evident 
at every step of the deduction; it plainly 
inheres in, and is part of the nature of, the 
three factors of the triune Absolute, which 
have been sufficiently explained and justified 
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and established before. For, remember, this 
nature is not three separate natures—or even 
two separate natures, belonging to three or 
two separate, or even separable, factors of the 
Absolute—but is only one single 
3tuj:e of ^ 

the ' Not-I! Whatever may be distinguished or 
said of the Not-Self and the Negation, or of their 
nature, can be said only by the courtesy of that 
supreme nature which is the source, the essence, 
and the whole, indeed the very nature of what we 
call their natures. Bearing this in mind, we may 
! easily see that this supreme and changeless 
I nature is nec ess^ ^ z>., the nature of the Whole^ 

■ that which must be always, that which cannot 
be changed and avoided. This necessity is the 
v one law of all laws, because it is the nature of 
J.the changeless, timeless, spaceless, Absolute; 
all laws flow from it, inhere in it, and are 
dncluded within it. It is the primal power, the 
lone force, the supreme energy, in and of the 
iworld-process, from which air forces are derived 
|and into which they all return, being inseparate 
Ifrom it, being only its endless manifestations and 
%orms. Its unbreakable and unalterable oneness 
and completeness appears in the facts of the 
conservation of energy and motion and the inde¬ 
structibility of matter, manifesting in ever-new 
ways, ever-new qualities, but never ..dian ged^iiL. 
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the Absolute may not be added 
tolior s'ubstracted from. It is the absolute free¬ 
will w;hich is called in the sacred books by the 
Pf. M^-Shakti, the impersonal Goddess 
hymns and a'thousand names. It 
includes in itself the characters, or rather the 
single character, of all the three ultimates, and 
it thereby becomes another expression for and 
of the Absolute, vis., becomin g; thus, Shan- 
kay, 3 .. for the immediate purpose of his hymn, 
personifying Shakti in imagination, utterly 
inseparable though she is from the Absolute, 
exclaims P “ Thou art the consort of the most 
high Brahman.” This necessity is the cause 
of all causes, 'cRTtm^. k 4 ranam kira- 

ninAm, and all other so-called necessities are 
but reflections of it. 

We may appropriately consider the meaning 
of the word causp in this connection. From the 
standpoint of psychology, as has been shown 
over and over again by various acute and 
accurate thinkers in many lands, the world is 
an endless succession of sense-impressions, and 
th e idea of absolutg.fi^ cessitv. which we associate 
with the successT'd'ns that are described as cause 
and effect, ^ a mere hallucinatio n produced by 
the fact that a certain succession has been 

Jinandob-LahaH* 
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invariable so far as our experience has gone. 
This view is correct so far as ^ it,.^goe s ; but only 
so lar aslf goes^^^^^^^^ enough. It 

does not explain satisfactorily the ‘ why' of the 
hallucination. Indeed some holders of the view 
refuse to deal with a ‘why’ at all. They content 
themselves with a mere description, a ‘ how.’ 
But others will not rest within such restrictions. 
They must understand how and why there 
come to be a ‘how’ and a ‘whw’^,at^^’'Tn"'"ou^^^ 
how and why we talk of ‘because’ 
and ‘therefore’ and ‘for this reason.’ It is true 
that every so-called law of nature is only “ a 
risumi^ a brief descidption, of a wide range of 
perceptions but why , is t h£i: &...any uniformity 
in the world at all, such as makes possible any 
such risumi or brief description ? 

i The explanation of all this is that each ‘ why,’ 
ach generalisation, each law, is subsumed 
inder a wider and wider law, till we come to 
hat final and widest law, the logion, which is 
he risumi, the svabh^va, the nature, of the 
\bsolute, which because of its changelessness 
pquires no further ‘ why.’ 

A cause is asked for by the human mind only 
when there is an effect, a change. We do not ask 
‘why?’ otherwise. We ask it because the very 


^ Pearson^s Grammar of Scimee. ?. 132. 1st edn. 
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constitution of our being, our inmost nature of 
unbroken unity as the one Self, “ I am I,” 
“ A is A,” revolts against the creation of some¬ 
thing netv, against A disappearing and not-A 
appearing, against A becoming not-A. We 
cannot assimilate such an innovation; there 
is nothing in that inmost nature of ours to 
respond to it. We therefpiie,. inevitably breal< 
out with a ‘ why r^whenever we see'a chanee.i 
And the answer we receive is a ‘ bec^,use, whiclf 
to resolve t^ 

the various aspects of' matter, motion, force, &:c.,f 
and shows that fte^,effect,,is.really, not. 
from the cause. **Snd we are satisfied, our sense 
oT unbroken unity is .soothed. 'Causality is the 
reconciliation between the necessity, the fixed 
unity, of the Self on the one hand, and the 
accidentality, the flow and flux, the manyness, 
of the Not-Self, on the other. 

all the_same . it is only a subterfuge, aii 


the merest change, th^ passing of somethingi 
into .n othi n g and of nothing into something, is 
iiSjpssiJ;^,.ao.d Truej' 

satisfaction is found only when we have reducedi 
change to changelessness. Then we see that* 
there are no effects and no causes, but only 
steadfastness, rockboundness, and such stead- 
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fastness or rockboundness is its own necessity, 
I |and requires* not any external support. S gcji. 

, Irockboundness we find in the l ogiqn , wherein 
' iall possible sense-impressions, all possible con- 
jijunctions and disjunctions of the Self and the 
||Not-Self, are present ^^W^andJ^^fore 
ilin all possible successions. These pseudo- 
■’#|in’?irffre and^' 'niutiialty'' subversive successions 
make up the multitudinous order as well as dis¬ 
order of samsira, the world-process, which is the 
contents of the logion. And the shad^v of 
I the ever-present necessity of the logion on each 
^ one of these successions is the fact, and the 
Source, of shout ‘cause and effect,’ 

:< ‘ reason, why, therefore, etc. Kacn one of 
|these successions, because included in the 
’‘necessity of the logion, appears as necessary 
also, as a necessary relation of cause and effect 
And yet it never is in reality necessary, for 
every law has an exception, and every excep¬ 
tion is under another law, as said before; it is 
only an imitation of the one real necesMtv, The 
counterpart of this truth is that every particular 
free-will, while not in reality free at all, appears 
free by imitation of the absolute free-will; and 
necessity and free-will obviously mean exactly 
the same thing in the Absolute, Aham-Etat-Na, 
which is and includes the totality of, endless 
becoming. We may express the same idea in 
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other words, thus : each one of the endless flow 
of sense-impressions, of motions, of successions, 
is an effect, of which the totality of them is the 
one constant cause; or again, the Absolute, or 
the universe, is its own cause; or still again, 
the necessity of the nature of the triune 
Absolute is the one cause of all the possible 
variations and details and movements which fall 
within and make up that triune, all that endless¬ 
ness of becoming, as one effect. 

The zvhole zs the cause of,, each fatl^wUhin it. 
This is what we have to studiously realise in 
this connection, in order to understand the 
nature of cause, necessity, or Shakti-energy. 
The simultaneous, the changeless, the ever- 
complete, the Absolute, is the cause of the 
successive, the changing, the partial, which, in 
its full totality as the Not-Self, is always con¬ 
tained within that Absolute. When we so put 
it, the idea of causation presents no*HifKcuffy. 
Sut iit may ^ the difficuit^TdTsappears 

because the essential idea of causation—one 
thing preceding and giving rise, by some in¬ 
herent, mysterious, unintelligible power, to 
another thing which succeeds —is surreptitiously 
subtracted from the problem. To this the reply 
is that there is no such surreptitious subtraction, 
but an entirely above-board abolition and refu¬ 
tation of that so-called essential idea, and of 
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every thing and fact that may be supposed to 
be the basis and foundation of that idea. We 
rshow that th^e, idea of necessarjj^ causation 
>someTimited thing: dr'som^^^ limited mins; 

is only an illusion, and a necessary illusion, in 
the same way in which the idea oi any one of 
many individuals being a free agent, having 
free-will, is an illusion and a necessary illusion. 
|The one univarg^l^^^^jj; obviously, 

^because^'t||^^_^noAing,,_^e^ 
compel it.‘“ Here me 'wor^ ‘ free ’ may, from 
one point of view, be well said to have no 
significance at all; but from another, it has a 
whole world of significance. Now, because 
every self is the Self, therefore it also must be 
free by inalienable birthright. And ye±. beine: 
limited, being hemmed in on all sides, being 
not only the Self, but also a not-self, how can 
it be free ? The reconciliation is that every 
individual Jiva feels free, but is not free ; it is 
free so far as it is the one Self, and it is not fre^ 

s^TiaTsrirK^ 

identifying: itself with a piece of the Not-Seli, 
^It is now generally recognised, and so need not 
be proved in detail here newly, that the idea of 
necessity present in our idea of causation is a 
p urely ^ ^.,s ubject ^ fact or, not justified by any- 
tliingorany outside of us. The 

outside world shows only a repeated succession, 
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which by itself is never sufficient to substantiate 
any notion of invariable, inherent, necessary, 
power of causation. This element of the idea 
comes from within us, from the Self, from our 
self as willing, as exercising a power of causa¬ 
tion, from our indefeasible feeling of an exercise 
of free-wi/l, though that again, because limited 
and dealing with the limited, the material, is 
naturally always resolvable, on analysis and 
scrutiny, into physical forces., We thus see that I f 
the two ideas are^ffffimately connected, nay, are 11 
different aspects of the same fact—the idea of|| 
necessary causation and the idea of causationlj;? 
by free-will And as the one is an illusion, so|f 
is the other, neither more nor less. And we can 
understand both only by understanding how the 
changing is contained in the changeless^—that 
there is in reality no change; that there is in 
reality no succedence and no pi'ecedence, but 
only simultaneity ; no causation of one part by 
another part, but only the unarbitrary co-exist¬ 
ence of all possible parts, by the one changeless 
necessity of the nature of the Absolute ; and 
that whatever appears as a particular necessity 
of any special relation between one part and 
another part is only an illusive reflection, 
appearing from the standpoint of the particular 
parts concerned, of the One in that particular 
many. The necessity of the changeless we can 
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understand ; indeed we can understand it so 
well that we are almost inclined to call it a 
f truism. The necessity of the changing is what 
I we cannot understand, and are very anxious to 
I understand ; but we can never understand it, as 
I we imagine and describe the fact of change to 
ourselves, because it is the very reverse of a 
truism, its opposite extreme, because it is false, 

5 not a fact, because i^kere is no change. And only 
rby understanding this can we understand the 
1 whole situation, by reducing change to change- 
I lessness, by realising that while from the stand- 
j point of the successive particular ^this’ there 
( appears change, from the standpoint of the 
i transcendental universal Self it disappears 
"altogether in the rock-like fixity of the constant 
negation of the whole Not-Self, i,e.^ of all the 
parts of the many Not-Self, at once, by the Self. 

A slight illustration may perhaps lielp to 
make the thought clearer. A Jarge library 
contains millions of different permutations and 
combinations of the words of a language, each 
permutation or combination having a connected 
serial as well as individual meaning. Th e 
il ibraryj as a whole , c ontains all these at once i n 
an ever-complete anHfin i shed^ Yet 

if any individual character out of the thousands 
whose life-story the library contains endea¬ 
voured to picture out its own life-story, realise 
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it in every point, it would do so in what would ’ 
appear to it, from jts .ow;n sta£d£oint, onlyi^jai/ 
succes^X^n. In the library of the universe, the 
number of volumes is endless, and each volume 
is a life-story without beginning or end, the sole 
author is the one Self, the readers are also 
pseudo-infinite in number and pseudo-eternal 
in time, and they also are all only the author 
himself, the one Self, and each volume, again, 
tells only one and the same -story, but in an order 
different from that of every other. Q i tak g....thi$ j 
other case, which may come even nearer home. 
'Each one of us is living in the w/io/e of his body,| 
at every point of it, and at every moment of 
time. But let him try to define, to realise, to| 
throw into distinct relief, his consciousness,of 
every one of thesc;-.«i3MQrints of his body. So far! 
as h e ca n do so at jail, he will be able t o oB it| 
only in succes||pji. The whole of the universe,| 
the whole bf the Not-Self, is the body of thel 
Self. It lives in it at each point of it, com-| 
pletely, at once, and in the way of innumerable! 
mutually contradictory and therefore neutral¬ 
ising and counterbalancing functions; and it 
lives in each one of these points in the samei 
way as in every other. Each point, to itself,, 
therefore, seems to live in these innumerable 
ways and functions, in an endless succession 
which constitutes its immortal life. 
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mutually contradictory and therefore neutral-1 
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lives in each one of these points in the samej 
way as in every other. Each point, to itself,' 
therefore, seems to live in these innumerable j I , 
ways and functions, in an endless^ succession 
which constitutes its immorHTTiFc. " ' / 
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. The nature of this endless becoming, this 
'endless world-process, this cause and effect 
I combined, is embodied in that most common 
I and most significant name of Shakti-energy, viz.^ 
M^y^, even as the whole nature of the 
I Absolute is embodied in the Pranava. 

‘ M^y^, as explained by the books on Tantra,^ 

is gypj, yi-m^, reversed, y4 and md being two 
complete Samskrit words meaning, when put 
' together as a sentence, ‘ that,w hich^^js^ nptas 
well as not sad-asat, existent and not-existent, 
truly mysterious to the outer view. The extant 
Tantra-books, dealing with Shakti in a personal 
aspect, give to it a hidden name consisting of 
the single letter even as they call various 

other Gods by single letters. ^ This letter stands 
naturally between *a^ and 'u,^ as should also 
^ ‘ m ’ being only the outer sheath of ^ i,' though it 
I is thrown to the end because of the fact that it 
i appears as negation after affirmation. But this 
placed between ‘a' and coalesces with 
jjand disappears entirely into the ‘a,' in the con- 
I junction which brings out of the joined vowel- 

^ The Tantra-shistra is a very important class of Samskrit 
literature, of which only the veriest fragments are now extant. 

< It seems to have dealt with many departments of physical 
science, especially in their bearing on yoga-practice. 

® 3ec the Tdrasdro^ani^hat for instances, 
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sounds, ‘a’ and ‘u,’ the vowel-sound 'o' for 
Aum is pronounced as ^ This is in accor¬ 
dance with the grammatical rules, allowing of 
a double sandhi^ (coalescence of letters), of 
ychaL<^.,$.ams|^|^- the deliberately ‘well-con- 
structed,’ the ‘perfected' language, the complete 
grammar of which, if we only had it, would 
show, as tradition says, in the articulate develop¬ 
ment of vibration after vibration, sound after 
sound, letter after lettei', word after word, and 
sentence after sentence, the corresponding 
articulate development of the world-system 
to which that language belongs. That this ji 
coalescence and disappearance is just, is plain I 
from all that has been said as to the nature ' 
of Shal<ti, which^eye^Ji^s Ja.^^ 
disappear s 

uRori,,iijj^^,j;5o1;-^clf, and 


* This is taken from the Praitaiva-vdda, mentioned before, /S^ ' 
® Instances of this are frequently met with in such ancient 
works as the RdmAyana^f the MaMhh&rata^ and the Puri,^ias. 

3 This it does, it must be remembered, in the one single way 
of lending to, and at the same time withdrawing from, the Not-Self 
its own being. 1 k | 

“Purusha, fixed, self-contained, like a spectator, witmssdh 
Prakriti.”— SAnkkya-KArikd. Verse 65. This h&hQldm^^ this 
witnming, by the Self is the affirmation by it of Prakriti, the 
Not-Self, which affirmation alone gives to it all the existence it 
has; it is Consciousness which energises and makes possible all 
the phenomena that physical science deals with, 
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to the Self through and 

When we enoeavour to consider it apart from 
the others it will still not be separated from the 
' m, and then, too, it will identify itself with the 
hidden affirmative^ whereby power manifests and 
appears forth in many-formed results and effects, 
I rather than with the overt negative. This has been 
lindicated in exot eric Hinduism in the relation 

\ • ■ Viuiirtifid 

Ibetween Shiva and FI is consort Gauri; Gauri, 
|n her many forms, is the implied and affirma- 
^tive aspect of ichchh^, while Shiva is its overt 
aspect of destruction and negation only ; in His 
being this Gauri hides inseparably as veritable 
half of His frame, so that the hymns addressed 

I to her declare that ‘‘ it is only when conjoined 
with her, the primal Shakti, that Shiva becomes 
able to prevail and energise, and otherwise 
I knows not even to stir.’'^ 

Because of its special connection with the 
Negation is this necessity, this Shakti, treated 
of together with the Negation, and not as a 
fourth ultimate. This ever-present necessity, the 
nature of the triune Absolute, of the succession 
of the world-process, appears as and is that 
which we call Shakti, might, ability, power, 

H IT ^ f 11 

Saufidarya-Lah art. 
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force, energy, etc. In other words, as negation* 
is the nature of the relation between the Self 
and the Not-Self, so this necessity, whichj 
inheres in the combination of the three and! 
is not separable from any, may be regarded 
as the power of that nature of the Self and thd 
Not-Self which makes inevitable that relation.^ 
This relation immediately flows from, or better, 
is only another form of that necessity, and the 
necessity is therefore treated as being more 
closely connected with the relation, i.e., Nega¬ 
tion, than with the other two factors of the 
Absolute. In this Mayft-Shakti we see repeated 
the trinity of the Absolute, the primal impress 
of which is alway.s appearing and reappearing 
endlessly everywhere. Each of the factors ^ 
the Absolute repeats in itself, over again, that 
trinity in the shape of corresponding aspects. 
I n the I^ya fca^ga, the,^ corre.sponds tc' 
Etat, the manifest seat of action, whereby the 
existence of the Self appears; the chit corres¬ 
ponds to the Aham, which is the manifest seal 
of knowledge; and to the Na (asmi! 

wherein lies the principle of affirmation-nega¬ 
tion, attraction-repulsion, f.g n -., 4g g j re. In Mhla- 
orakriti again, rajas, activity, corresponds 
to Etat; sattva, illumination, knowability, to 
Aham ; and tamas to Na (asmi), denial, darkness 
inertia, substantiality, possessibility. In the 
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|Miy4-Shak|i of the Negation, the triplicity 
energy of: (a) affirmation, attrac¬ 
tion, enjoyability, avarana, enveloping, 

corresponding to the Aham ; (5) negation, repul¬ 
sion, distraction, flinging away, vikshepa, 

; icorresponding to the Etat; and, (c) the revolution- 
i;process of alternation, balancing, simya, 

i icorresponding to inanda, the spiral dance of 
';Shiva, tamas,and the Na.^ The meaning of 
this may become fuller and fuller as we proceed, 
for no work, that endeavours to describe the 
essence of the world-process, can help imitating 
that process more or less, combining the simul¬ 
taneity of all and everything in the Absolute 
with its gradual development in fuller and fuller 

^ There is no current triplet of Samskrit words, like sat- 
chid-inanda, or sattva-rajas-tamas, to express the three gunas, 
or aspects, of Shakti spoken of in the text above. The words 
used here, at least the first two of them, are met with in the 
extant works of Advaita-Vedanta, as describing aspects of 

I MiyH-Shakti, but in a somewhat different sense. Possibly the 
powers of srishti, emanation, throwing forth, flwfw, 

sthiti, maintenance, keeping together, and or , laya 

I or samhira, reabsorption, destruction, neutralisation, balancing 
i up, which are currently ascribed-to Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, 
{ or rajas, sattva, and tamas, respectively, mean the same three 
^aspects in essence. Looked at in another way, samhara would 
be reabsorption or attraction, srishti would be throwing forth or 
repulsion, and sthiti would be maintenance or the balancing of 
the two. In this view, the correspondences of the triplets 
would also have to be read differently. As to these variations 
gee the remarks in the next chapter, 
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repetition in the succession of ‘ the relative ’ of 
the world-process. 

This M^l y^-Shakti is said to be the movement 
and the intelligence of affW 
meir whole wisdom ana whole wealth; it is the 
power of desire for the maintenance of the 
worlds’ things, and also for their destruction. 
Many are its aspects and corresponding names. 
One half of it—that appears in the affirmation, 

“ I (am) this ”—is the avidyi, the nescience, 

the error, the illusion, the imperfect knowledge, 
the Siil}a.rative intelligence, that binds the Tiva to 
the first arc of the wheel of samjira. The other 
half—that is embodied in the negation—appears 
as the vair^gya and the f^’STT, vidyi, the satiation 
•With the pleasures and the sorrow over the pains 
of the world, and the discrimination, the know¬ 
ledge, the clear understanding, of the distinction 
between the permanent and the transient, that 
lead the same Jtva on to the second arc of the 
wheel. In its completeness, it is the 
mah^-vidya, the fulfilled and perfected knowledge, 
the unifying wisdom of buddhi a nd pure.r.^B ^n, 
thlFfreSdieT^ makes of 

him an Ishvara (in the strict and technical sense), 
and guides his life on that second arc in that 
condition of yoga, union, of reason with desire, 

1 Symbolised as tT^T and respectively (vide De^t- / 

Bhd^avata. L. ix.) 
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f|which makes the true free-will of a deliberately 
j [universal love and so confers true liberty, true 
Vfmukti. 

^ They that desire to grasp or fling away the 
things of the world, physical or subtle, worship 
Shakti in her form of avidy^, or vidy^, in one 
or other of their many aspects ; they that desire 
the wealth and fulness of the spirit worship her 
? as mahi-vidyd, the great wisdom. Each 

1 worship leads on, in course of time, by cyclic 
j necessity, to the next. The wpi:§hip of mahi- 
1 yidyl is .the same 3 s ^ the worship of Shakti’s 
trug„,,,XQld, the whose supremacy 

she ever insists on, and. In dutiful and loving 
subordination to whom and for the fulfilment of 
whose universa j .law of ^compa^^^^^^^^ 
she—as Giyatri, the mother of the Vedas, the 
wisdom-illumined will that knows how to draw 
upon the inexhaustible stores of nature— 
confides high sciences and powers gradually to 
the Jivas walking on the path of renunciation, 

Jivas. ’. 

One point should be specially noted here. As. 

A here is much confusionJa JjaajSKtailt..^^ 
flvoBcsTretwee^ Pratyag-4tm4 and the P.air^jLlJir- 

^£ffl&r"so there..,^.js,. also , much „ confusion,,..as, 

|e gard£., Sh akti^ Mfila-prakal^ 

iBecause Shakti is connected with both Pratyag- 
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4tm4 and Mtila-prakriti and is herself hidden^ 
there is a natural tendency to regard her only 
as the one or the other. Throughout Deyt- 

for instance, she is now identified 
wTtti the Self, mentioned under the epithet of 
Shiva, and now with Mula-prakriti. Thus Shakti, 
personified, is made to say: “ Always are He 
and I the same, never is there any difference 
betwixt us. What He is, that am I; what I am, 
that is He; difference is due only to perversion 
of thought” But the distinction is also 
pointed out at the same time: “ He who knows 
the very subtle distinction between us two, he 
is truly wise, he will be freed from samsira, he 
is freed in truth.” ^ Again it is said: ‘‘ At the 
beginning of creation, there were born two 
shaktis, viz.^ pr§na and buddhi, from samvit, 
consciousness, wearing the form of Mfila-pra- 
kriti.”^ Of course it is true, in the deepest sense, 

^^rsf ^ \ 

^ ^ ^ irfinrr^ fi? i 

^ 3 11 III. Vi. 2,3. 

* l^ni^ireftpptT: 51x133$ u 

^gxji 

IX. 1. 6 , 7. 
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^^rsf ^ mm ^ I 

f^pi: ^ 3 ^ II III. vi. 2,3. 

in^lA 

IX. 1. 6, 7. 
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that Shakti is not different from the Absolute, 
but only its very nature, svabhiva, and, as Mhla- 
prakriti is included in the Absolute, therefore 
Shakti may also be identified with Mhla-prakriti, 
without which it cannot manifest and truly 
would not be. At the same time it is desirable 
and profitable to make the distinction—even 
though a distinction without a difference— -fromi. 
the stand point of the limited, wherein thought 
must be, and has deliberately to be, taken in its 
‘ perverted,^ successive and partial form. 

of his daivi m^y^, ‘ difficult to cross,' 

‘ difficult to escape and transcend ;' his f 
daivi prakriti, divine nature or power; and 
again of his two prakritis, apar^, the 

lower, and W, parfx, the higher, describing 
the former as consisting of the various 
elements which the S^hkhya describes as 
issuing from MOla-prakriti, and the latter as 
being the life of the Jivas that upholds the 
world. Thejmeaaing^qf 

probably Be easier ^o ^ollow^^^^^ .])as been 

. 

I I^ot-Self, and the Energy wWqh of, or, 

ratKer, 2 >,""the necessity of the nature of these 
ttwo, iiponne in mind. As avidy^, this primal 


Bhagavad-GUd. vii. 14; ix. 13; vii. 5. 
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Bhagm)Q.d’Gii&. vii. 14; ix. 13; vii. 5. 
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Energy turns more towards the Not-Self and 
becomes the apara-prakriti, which name is 
used to cover not only the force which leads 
the Jiva outwards, but also the manifestations 
of the Not-Sclf which it especially brings out 
and into which it leads the Jiva. As vidya, it 
turns more towards the Self, and is the para- 
prakriti, the source of life, nay; which, as ’ 
consciousness, in the Self of the Not-Self, is 
life, and so includes all Jivas. the two 

together she is daivi-prakriti, in which vidya 
and avidya coalesce into the maha-vldyi, 
regarded not as knowledge, but rather as 
the Shakti, the Energy, which utilises all¬ 
knowledge, for the carrying on of the world- 
process. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The Dvandvam—The Relative { continued ). 

—zV.) Shakti-Energy and Negation—as the 
Condition of the Inter-play between 
THE Self and the Not-Self. 

In the last chapter we dealt with the affirma- 
tive aspect of the Negation, as thsjeaisjlgj^^ 
links together in. an endless chain^ of £^i,isality 
the factors of the succession of the world- 
process, as the necessity of the whole which 
appears as the cause of each part, of 

cause and effect between all the parts. We turn 
now to the negative aspect of tlie Negation, 
wherein it appears as the condition^ or conditions, 
of the interplay between the Self and the Not- 
Self, the conditions in which the succession of 
the factors of the world-process appears arid 
takes place, 

A little reflection will show that 
170 
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thing. A cause may be 
said to be a positive condition, and a condition 
a negative cause. 

Let not the objection be taken here that we 
are transporting, by an anachronism, the notions 
of our life at the present day to a primal stage 
wherein pure ultimates and subtle undeveloped 
essentials of the universe onl\- should be dis¬ 
cussed. Itjia^been pointed out over and py^r; 
aga in that there 

The 

two underlie and overlie one another and are^ . 
co-existent. And even were it otherwise, that 
'X:^i£k5£eears^in,^ve]b^ 
i n thg._sa atLaI Lalon g. Thg.world 4 )jrocess is ^ 
and is the Absolute. Metaphvsic only endeax 
vours to trace each abstract and concrete fact of 
our life, taking it, as it stands before us, back 
into its proper place in the Absolute, in the 
changeless whole, and so freeing us from the 
night-mare of change. Therdbre taking the 
words ‘ cause ^ and * ^ in the sense ini 

which wTfinTthe^^ may legiti-L 

mately try to show that 

We^d, then, as just said, that a cause and 
a condition may be regarded as the positive 
and the negative aspects of whatever is 
requireid to bring about an event. Other ways 
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of looking at them are to regard causes as 
persisting conditions, and conditions as co-cxistr 
ing^^dSiises ; or to say that causes are conditions 
|whicii cease to exist when the effect begins to 
exist, and that conditions are causes which 
persist throughout the existence of the effect 
as well as before and after ; and so on. Looked 
at from the standpoint of the Absolute, inas¬ 
much as everything is necessarily connected 
with everything else, and the whole only is the 
source of each part, all these various ways of 
describing cause and condition resolve them¬ 
selves into merely various ways of describing 
the different relations, all equally necessary, of 
’•facts, or parts, to each other. Out of these 
Ivarious ways we have the many distinctions 
between finaJU;a^se, efficien t cause, m ateria Xcause, 
forma j, cause, in struin ental cause, movement or 
Ijaction, native, See., in western philosophy; and 
’I between nimitta, or sama- 

viyi or upidina, asamaviyi, 

sahakiri, or asadhirana- 

nimitta or amukhya, uddeshya, 

; kart^, fw^y kriyk, wj^y k^rya, prayojana, 

I etc., with their divisions and sub-divisions, in the 
\| eastern systems. _ ^ . 

The one common characteristic of cause, 

given by the old Nayyiyikas ; that “which 
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being, the effect becomes, and, which not being, 
the effect does not become,”^ the principle of 
concomitant variations, in short, as called in 
western philosophy. The first half represents 
the positive aspect, the one true universal cause, 
corresponding to the Self, the affirmation, the 
Shakti element of the Negation; and the second 
half the negative aspect, the one true universal 
condition, corresponding to the Not-Self, the 
denial, the negative element of the Negation ; 
whereas all other so-called particular causes or 
conditions are in reality only so many effects^ 
which have taken on a false appearance of 
cause or condition by reflection—in the s2iccessio7t 
of the world-process—of the true universal neces¬ 
sity which makes each particular a necessary 
fact, and so a cause and a condition, with refer¬ 
ence to all other particulars; that is to say, 
makes each particular appear as the necessary 
effect of preceding, and the necessary cause of 
succeeding, particulars, in an endless and un- 
bi'eakable chain, the whole of which chain, 
however, is only 07ie effect which is identical with 
its one cause, the necessity of the Absolute. 

changes of cogni- 

^ Bhtrtttfchlrya. Nydyaskosha. ■ P. 197. Article 
ktraipam, cause. 
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tion, desire and action, and of qualities, sub¬ 
stance, and movement, of which they are the 
forum or substratum, are causes or conditions, 
and effects or results, of one another in turn, 
|and that the totality of these changes, beings 
Iregarded as^ne'*'efrecf '‘'M has'for 

mause the bhakti-energy, and for 07ie conamon 
It he Negatig n. embodied in the third factor of 
^he Absolute. 

, This Shakti-energy, we have seeiuJiasL^tliieeu 
Inspects : attragtion, re£ul|jon, and rjjj4toife» 
gfema^n or crea^n, p resery a- 

/S». and^^ggjHiStion. TheJ^^gipnq)roper 

%ias also three aspects : desha, space, WT^, 

Ik^la, time, and ayana, motion. These 

pre the triple gunas, or aspects, of the 
i Negation, in the same way as sat-chid- 
^nanda and sattva-rajas-|:^^as are the gunas 
olr^atyag-^tm^ and Mtila-prakriti respectively- 
The Negation, with respect to the one limitless 
Self, in whose consciousness the Not-Self, the 
endless many, are co-existent, is negation every¬ 
where^ is the utter blankness of pseudo-infinite 
and kfitastha-seeming sj^ace. The Negation, 
with respect to the Not-Self, the pseudo-infinite 
many, which find themselves realised in that 
consciousness turn by turn, is negation in 
succession, is pseudo-infinite and flowing time. 
The Negation with respect to Negation, is the 
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endeavour to affirm, to justify, the consciousness 
of the inseparable connection between Self and 
Not-Self everywhere and always ; this can be 
done only in and by means of an endless ^Motion, 
which is the one way to encompass all space 
and time—motion, in and by which only space 
and time are joined together and realised, even 

^£ the .ia and 

by the Negadpn. 

Let us dwell for a moment on the fact that 
space, time and motion are g.US§s, the 
qualities, of the^N^ We see readily, on 

even slight reflection, that space and tjjcae are 
mere emptinesses, vacua, wCch may appro¬ 
priately be regarded as phases of the Na, the 
Not, the naught MoJ:j,on presents ii.Jit^ more 
difficulty. We seem ito feel that it is some¬ 
thing positive. Yet this is due only to the 
fact that we are thii/king more of the moving 
thing than of its ^notion. Let us try to think of 
motion as separate |rom the moving thing, even 
as we think of space and time as separate 
from extended or enduring things, and we shall 
see at once that i/is as much an emptiness.^ 
the latt er^: indeed is nothing else than an 
emptiness which combines in itself the empti¬ 
nesses of the other two, since we know spac e 
and time only bv motion. It Ts thus . d ajSIv 
empty. Space seems, time seems, to leave a 
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trace behind. More, we feel as if space is, 
there, always, before us; we feel that even time 
is, there, always. We speak of even the past and 
the future as if they were something positive, 
something recoverable, something contained, 
locked away, in the present which we hold in 
■our hands. But motion ?—it is gone and has 
left no trace ; lines traced on running water. 

■ Of course the moving or the moved thing 
may remain, but that is not motion, any 
more than it is space or time. MoJ:m^ 
i.s ^verily the. mp55t,of negatipj^s. 

Another point Space, time, and motion 
have been shown here as corresponding to 
Self, Not-Self and Negation respectively. But 
too much stress should not be laid on, nor 
too much precision expected in, these corres¬ 
pondences. Where everything is connected 
with everything, the distinguishing of such 
correspondences can only mean that certain 
facts, as viewed from a certain standpoint, are 
seen to be more specially in connection with 
each other than with others. Change the 
standpoint slightly, and new connections are 
thrown into relief and old ones retire into the 
shade. This is seen to be the case more and 
more as we proceed from the simple to the 
complex. In the very instance now before us, 
for example, with reference to the fact, that the 
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Negation is the nexus between the Self and the 
Not-Self, motion may be said to correspond to 
Negation, as also being a nexus between space 
and time. But take another triplet into con¬ 
sideration now : jh^ina-ichchhfi-kriyi. Here, while 
it may be said that the condition of chit or 
jficina is space, implied in the co-existence of 
.subject and object, knower and known, it does 
not seem quite fitting^ to say that the condition 
corresponding to sat or kriya is time, and to 
Ananda or ichchhfi is motion. Of course it would 
not be altogether incorrect to say even this ; yet 
it seems more obvious to say that kriyft ^corres¬ 
ponds to motion, and ichchhfi to time, which, in 
terms of ' consciousness, is memory of past 
pleasure and pain, and present expectation or 
wish to secure the one and avoid the other 
again in the future. On the other hand, 
we may not unjustifiably say that motion 
corresponds to ichchhc^, because ichchh{i implies 
a movement from the past through the present 
towards the future; and that the succession 
involved in kriyk is time. Or, again, we may 
consider the matter without inaccuracy in this 
manner: space is something overt, almost 
visible one may say ; motion is also overt, some¬ 
thing visible; but time is hidden, it is a matter 
for the inner consciousness only, as ichchh^ is 
the hidden desire between an overt cognition and 
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an overt action; therefore, while space and 
motion may correspond with the overt Self and 
Not-Self, time should correspond with the 
hidden Negation. Arguing from the mere 
words also, one may say that the Self and the 
Not meet in the Not-Self, therefore space and 
time, meeting in motion, should be assigned to 
Self and Negation, respectively, while motion 
should be assigned to the .Not-Self. Still again 
we may correctly say that time is realised only 
by change, £(?., motion, and motion is possible 
only in space, therefore space is the meeting- 
point of the two and so should correspond to 
the nexus, i.e., the Negation. And so on. 
see thus that from different points of view, one 
anH the sam^^ In different a spects. 

For the present, seing that motion has almost 
unanimously been regarded, in the east and in 
I the west, as incorporating both space and time, 
I we may accept the correspondence noted first, 
j viz,^ that of space, time and motion, to Self, 
I Not-Self and Negation, respectively, as the 
j most prominent 

Let us now take up each of these three 
separately. 


(^A) Spacb:. 

Space is the co-existence^ ^tfelTT, sahS,-stM, 
' lETfsaha-bhS^va, of the many. It is the possi- 
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bility of the co-existence of the many, and the 
actuality of their non-existence. The Self is one 
and opposed to the many at once and eternally ; 
hence the co-existence of the countless not- 
selves as well as their endless succession. The 
form and result of their co-existence is mutual 
exclusion, which produces the duality of ‘^de 
jjy-^de,’ ‘one beside another/ with the inter- 
veni ng space ‘ between/ as the completing third 
whicli connects the two, one on each side. This 
triplicity of ‘ side, beside, and between/ or 
TT^, p^rshva or paksha, or apara- 

p^rshva or apara-paksha, and antara, 

appears in space as viewed from the standpoint 
of the Not-Self. 

Vi ewed fr om th e standpoint of t he Sej f, space 
may also be said to be the co-existence of the 
Self and the Not-Self. But the co-existence 



of these two ^ scarcely a ^rg-existence > Such 
co-existence can properly be ascribed only to 
things of the same kind and nature, on the 
same level, and side by side with each other; % 
while Seh^nd 

the oneTs"^ing, the other is Non-Being Their 
co-existence is only through and in the wayV| 


of the third factor, Negation ; t he....link | 
Self does not exactlY,, gg>-e^. st. with theSdfTIIyi 
rath^ ejostT!^ it,' ih its consciousness, a^ 
d^r"‘''mnce' we have 
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of these two ^ scarcely a ^:g-existence > Such 
co-existence can properly be ascribed only to 
things of the same kind and nature, on the 
same level, and side by side with each others 


while SelfjudJio^^ Opposed injo^^ 

the one is Being, the other is Non-Being Their 
co-existence is only through and in the way\ i 
of the third factor, Negation ; t.e., t ^...ji^ | 
Self does not exactl^L .^:^-exist,.mth,the ^ If; 

.sad 

Hence we have I 
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another form, though not essentially different 
in nature, of spatial relations, than that described 
above as ‘ side, beside, and between.’ This other 
I form is that of‘in and out,’ W^:,antah, and 
I bahih, ‘ internal and external,’ ‘ core and sheath,’ 
I both held together in the ‘ through and through,’ 
sarvatah, the ‘ pervading,’ vyipta, the 
I ‘ whole.’ Thus we have another triplicity in 
space as with special reference to the Self. In 
this, again, from the standpoint of the universal 
Self, that Self is the enveloping space, pure, 
colourless, abstract, in which the^gtatj? live and 
move, and so it may be said to be the outer and 
|the Not-Self the inner. It is this aspect of the 
pelf, the Pratyag-^tma, which has probably given 
|:o the Faram-^tma its best-known name of Brah- 
|man, boundle.ss immensity, from the i*oot 
|brih, to grow, to expand, to be vast But from 
toe standpoint of the individual, an aham 
limited by an etat, Self is the inner core and 
|Sfot-Self the outer sheath. 

We may distinguish another form of the 
triplicity of space, as with reference to the 
Negation, viz., ‘ point, radii, sphere,’ bindu, 
vyasa (strictly, vy^s^rdha), iftgr, 

gola. The other triplets of words too express 
nothing else than emptiness and negation, but 
this mathematical triplet seems to be even more 
abstract, more empty of content, if possible; 
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hence the propriety of regarding it as arising 
from a view of space with special reference to 
Negation. 

Other ways of expressing the triplicity in¬ 
volved in space may be said to be ^behind, 
here, before,’ and ‘length, breadth, and depth, 
which last is the best known and most commonly 
mentioned form of the dimensions of space. 

As the_mathe^matical kinds of motipn ar€| 
^seudSiffifinite, as the^^st^dards ,and. measurej^ 
^of ti^ .fiseudo-infinite, so the degrees ancf' 

infinite^ There are always, and ad injinitium 
etats minuter than the minutest and vaster than 
the vastest As minute vibrations of motion 
permeate grosser sweeps, as subtler standards 
of time permeate larger measures, so smaller 
sizes and dimensions permeate and pervade 
larger sizes and dimensions. In this sense, as 
with motion and time so with space, there are 
not only a certain number, but necessarily a 
pseudo-infinite^^^^mber, of dime nsion s. Other-1 
wise, tEeTnplicity descnG^ above, in various | 
triplets of words, represents the three dimensions! 
proper of space, ail other dimensions, subtler I 
or grosser, being but permutations and com-^ 
binations of these three. . 

The meaning of this will appear further in 
connection with the pseudo-infinite lokih, 
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le,y planes, grades, kinds or regions of matter, 
each made and marked by a differently vibrating 
atom ; each supporting, serving as the 
adhara, the substratum, of the next so-called 
lower and grosser, and each supported in turn 
by the preceding so-called subtler and finer ; 
each behaving in an apparently mysterious, 
superphysical and space-transcending way, 
because of the subtler and., penetra tive nature 
of its^ vibrations, from the standpoint of the 
lower, but becoming a part of, one step of, the 
ordinaiys familiar and ‘well-understood^ scale 
of matter, including the lower planes, from the 
standpoint of the higher. 

In the language of symbology, which yet 
seems intended to describe the literal facts of 
the subtler planes of matter also, this space may 
jbe regarded as meant by the ga rknd pf^hu^^^ 
geads, individual-points of consciousness and 
^tom-points of matter, that Shiva, embodiment 
bf the negative ichchha, ever bears upon his 
|)reast; each head separate from the other, each 
lide by side with another, yet all united together 
|y the strong single thread of the desire- 
Nifeonsciousness of mutual desire. It may also be 
symbolised by the dark and giant mammoth- 
skin that is the outer envelope of that inner God, 
for ichchhi cannot manifest except in space. 
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(B) Time. 

As the movement between the Self and the 
Not-Self is the basic principle of all motion, 
so the succession, Wl, krama, of this movement, 
of the affirmation and the negation, is the basic 
principle of, indeed is, time. Time is Hothing 
else than the success^ even^ It may 
also 6e’ described as the possibility of the 
succession of events, changes in the conditions 
of objects, and the actuality of their non¬ 
cession, non-procession, non-duration, the 
ever-standing witness of their non-permanence, 
their non-existence. That is to say, as space 
is emptiness which is the possibilit>" of the 
co-existence of objects, which, regarded in itself 
and as differing from these objects, is only 
defined and thrown into relief by them and is 
not them, which, indeed, looked at thus, is 
their absence and their opposite; so time is 
an emptiness, which is the possibility of the 
succession of events, is only defined and thrown 
into relief by those events, and is not them, 
but their absence and their opposite. As this 
succession of events, ?>., experiences, identifica¬ 
tions and separations, slackens or quickens or 
ceases (comparatively and apparently), so the 
standa rd of time change s; it appears to be 
long or short, or even disappears altogether as 
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in the case of sound slumber, before mentioned) 
to the individual and limited consciousness. 
|This is verifiable by anyone in the experience 
lof dreams, reveries, and other extraordinary or 
|abnormal psychic conditions, as in hypnotism 
|and trance. The same is the case with the 
standard of time with reference to consciousness ; 
quick steps make short distances, slow paces 
make long ones. In view of the increasing 
; rapidity of means of transit, people speak of 
/ distances in terms of time—' it is so many 
y ■ hours ’ to a place—rather than in terms of 
( ’ space, so many hundred miles. 

With reference to the Self, time may be 
said to present the triplicity of beginning, end, 
and middle; beginning, or 4di or 

arambha, ie., the affirmation of the etat or its 
origin; ‘end,' or anta or avasina, 

its negation ; and the ‘ middle,' madhya, 
which holds together both. 

The constant appearance and disappearance, 
and disappearance and re-appearance, of each 
etat, necessarily due to the double necessity 
of being limited on the one hand, and 
yet being also, on the other hand, in the 
indissoluble relation of contact with the 
eternal Self, forces upon it a pseu do-eternal 
successio n of its own, apart, it were, from 
its identifications and disjunctions with the 
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Self, and gives us another aspect of the same 
thing. This is that most current form of the 
trinity inherent in time, tvV., ‘ past, present, and 
future,’ bhuta, vartamana and 'HfVHUT 

bhavishyat, or ‘ before, now, and after,’ as viewe'd 
from the standpoint of the Not-Self. 

lTja^is^ond,aspectis^_c 
QJ p er^opJ^i^nrnQ in Every etat, 

“Being once in touch with the eternal, must be 
marked with that eternity forever. There is no 
succession of once and twice and thrice, etc., in 
the Eternal ; but every separate etat is under 
the sway of such succession, and there is a con¬ 
tradiction, an impossibility indeed, involved in 
the juxtaposition, the coming together and the 
contact, of the successionless and the successive. 

But the two are in contact, there, before us, all I 

I 

around us, irresistibly bound together.by thel 
nature of the Absolute. This antinomy ofl 
the reason is soluble only by imposing, orr 
the successive, the false and illusive appearam'e 
of the successionless, the eternal, which simul¬ 
taneously includes all moments of time, once, 
every etat pseudo-eternal, for - ever - eternal., 
twice, thrice, first, second, third, etc., by making . 
everlasting, in short. Therefore, ;| 

^ ap pears and vanishes and fearoears "ISroughoii^ 
air^ime ^ZZTi^ endless consciousness «>f| 
r^Jiva), again and again, as a firefly in 
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black darkness of a cloud-shut night of the 
I rain-time in the tropics. Hence, while in one 
Isense mu^ ti is eternal or even timeless, having 
|no beginning and no end, as viewed from the 
standpoint of the Pratyag-^tm4 or the Param- 
l^tm^ respectively, in another sense it is 
lalways beginning and always ending, from the 
|standpoint of Mhla-prakriti. In other words, 
the individual Jiva, viewed as identical with 
|:he Pratyag-atma, and so with the Param-itma, 
:is never bound and never freed; so that then 
can scarcely be said even to have mukti; 
|s such it is above and beyond both 
|)andhana, bondage, and moksha, liberation, 
ideed both are in it always rather than it in 
them ever. But viewed as identical with a 
piece of Milla-prakriti, an etat, it is always, in 
literally .endless repetition, falling into bondage, 
into identification with, and voluntary 
imprisonment in, a body, and getting out of 
that bondage again into liberation, z.e., separa¬ 
tion from, and out of, that prison-house. This 
is why we read in the Pur^nas that the 
highest Gods and Rishis, altKoupi all muktas, 
still, without exception, return again and 
again, cycle after cycle, kalpa after kalpa, 
i|)assing and repassing endlessly through the 
'‘Spirals, retaining, every one of them, like all 
’Wr 
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through the pralaj/as^ as through ordinary 
apparent loss (from the 
standpoint of lower planes of matter) of their 
defining and demarcating circumferences. But 
immense complications—which are indeed 
pseudo-infinite and therefore utterly unre- 
solvable and incomprehensible in their entirety 
by any individual within limited time and 
space—are introduced into this incessant 
evolution and involution, because of the ever- 
mutable and ever-changing nature of every 
etat. 

To illustrate the reflection and I'e-reflection 
of the triplicity of the Absolute everywhere, 
as of ^Ijght between^ two^^ m and also 
the changes, in correspondence with changes in 
points of view, we may say that in this triplet 
of * past, present, and future,' yielded to us by 
looking at time with reference to the Not-Self, 
the present is the nexus, or the Na, between 
the past as jfiilna and the future as kriyd; or, 
again, the future may be regarded as the 
nexus which will connect together and reproduce 
both past and present; or, the past may be 
thought of as having contained both the 
present and the future. The three are a circle, 
and we may start at any point in it 

F inalj y, time, vjewed^jdth reference to thel: 
Negation, m^ he said to yield the mathe- 
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matical triplet of ‘moment, period, and cycle,’ 
1^, kshana, samaya, and yuga. 

In symbology, time is the KcLla, the ‘ dar^,’ 


the ‘mover, andjUje^cieetrove^^ 


aUlhree 


I in one.. It Is pictured as the vast-sweeping 
pGaruda that conveys, from place to place as 
* need for giving help arises, the God of jft4na, 
Vishnu; Garuda, the eagle with the two all- 
cov^ing win^ of the past and future, whose 
sole food and means of maintenance are the 
small c ycle-serpent s (that, though belonging to 
the family of the endless Ananta, form part 
of the retinue of ShiijSi,,,th£.God^^^ 
one of whom he eats up every day of his life 
by ordinance of the Creator. It may also be 
the vana; ,. m.^l^ , the wreath of forest-flowers, that 
Vishnu wears, representing the endless chain 
of life-moments strung together by the thread 
of the cognitive consciousness. And yet again^ 
it is thejdTL2u§.an4:^4154^^^ 

‘ without end,’ Sliei-jha, ‘ the ever-remaining,’ 
who on his countless heads and coils supports 
with ease the divine fratne of Vishnu as well 
as the globe of this earth, and whom alone 
of -all the snakes the eagle Garuda is powerless 
to touch. 

It may be noted here that the paurdnic story 
assigns Garuda, here regarded as corresponding 
to time and the Not-Self, as vehicle to Vishnu, 
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# the God of sattva and jhana, corresponding to 
the Self. It similarly assigns the rosary of 
human heads, here said to correspond to space 
and the Self, to Shiva, the God of ichchhfi, corre¬ 
sponding to the Negation. Even more per¬ 
plexing than these, it assigns Lakshmt-shakti, 
the Goddess of wealth and activity, to Vishnu, 
and Sarasvati-shakti, the Goddess of jhana, to 
Brahm^, the God of action. The shakti of 
Gauri-K4Ii, (white-black, affirmation and nega¬ 
tion), the Goddess of ichchh^, is of course 
obviously assigned to Shiva, the God of 
destruction, and also of all ‘ auspiciousness ’ 
and blessings. In the Rahasya-traya} Sarasvati 
is said to be the sister of Vishnu and Lakshmi 
the sister of Brahma; and Vishnu takes 
Lak.shmi in marriage and'Sarasvaff is given 
to Brahm^.*-^ All these and similar, other 
a ppare nt inconsistencies may be reconciled by,., 
the consideration that‘“’while one factor of 
any trinity is predominant in any one 
individual, and is regarded as essential to that 
individuaFs being, as^ constituting his peculiar 
nature, still the other two factors are also | 
necessarily present in or about him (otherwise | 


^ Ch. i. See also Ntlakantha*s commentary on the Devt~ 
Bh&gavata III. 1 . 85. 

® D&vUBMgavaia. III. vi, 
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is said to be the sister of Vi.shnu and Lakshmi 
the sister of Brahma; and Vishnu takes 
Lak.shmi in marriage and 'SarasvaS is given 
to Brahinfi.'-^ All these jand ^ „...ather 

a pparent incon sistencies majj;^be reconciled by,, 
the consideration tha7*“"*lvhile one factor of 
any trinity is predominant in any one 
individual, and is regarded as essential to that ‘ 
individual’s being, as constituting his peculiar' 
nature, still the other two factors are also 1 
necessarily present in or about him (otherwise 


^ Ch. i. See also Ntlakantha*s commentary on the Devi- 
Bhdgavata 11L 1. 85 . 

^ D6vUBhdgavaia, HI. vi. 
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his peculiar nature too could not manifest and * 
would not be), and then they are symbolised 
as shaktis, vehicles, apparel, ornaments, &c. 


(C) Motion. 

We have seen above how the eternal 
negation of the Not-Self by the Self qpjjear^ 
as chalana, ^TUBT, gati, 

ayana, of mergence and emergence between 
the two because of the limitation of the etat. 
The third which completes and binds together 
this duality of ‘ mergence and emergence ’ ffl’i'SSfR 
nimajjana, and unmajjana, may be re¬ 

garded as the ‘continual recurrence' of the 
process, as continual juxtaposition, 
sammajjana, permeation, or samsarana, 

procession. This movement, considered meta¬ 
physically, in the abstract, is the primary and 
essential principle which underlies and deter¬ 
mines all the motion that appears in the 
world-process, and it gives us the triplicity 
inherent in motion as appearing from the 
standpoint of the Self. 

F rom^^^J^ 

It is 

embodied in, and derived from, the fact that 
each ‘ this,' etat, besides the movement into and 
out of the Self, which it is continuously subject 
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# to in consequence of the whole-law of the logion, 
has also a special motion of its own, in 
consequence of the part-law of that logion. 
The ‘ this ’ is the opposite of the ‘ I ’ in every 
respect, and the eternal completeness and 
fulness, the freedorp from change and motion,! 
of the * I' is necessarily matched by the limita¬ 
tion and therefore imperfection of each separate? 

' this'; and the motion of each separate ‘ this ’ iff’ 
the necessary expression of its endless want an4 
changefulness. If the etats could be really 
steady and unmoving points in endless space, 
not feeling any want, and therefore not moving, 
then the contradiction would arise that the whole 
and each part were equal, being both perfect. 
Hence the whole, ?>., the absolute Brahman, 
the Param-4tm^, and, as identical with it, the 
Pratyag-itmcl also, is often described as the 
centre without a circumference, or conversely, a 
circle without a centre, or as that which is all 
centres only, and so on. This Js ^ 
practically by^jerypne wy^ 

SltH^iiglhT'T'quiet place, shutting in the senses, 
fixing the consciousness upon itself, the 
Pratyag-^tm^, the universal inward Self, and 
regarding and denying the whole mass of 
particulars summed up as a single Not-Self, 
the^^n^n Joses all sense of time and space and 
motion, and the wEole of the universe, Not-Self 
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jand himself, seems shut up into a single move¬ 
less point of consciousness. Space and time 
?|[vouId not exist if such motion, as between a 
Iparticular etat and another particular etat, and, 
findeed, between all possible etats, did not exist. 
In other words, this second motion is necessarily 
due to the fact that each etat, being opposed 
to the omnipresent, the infinite and eternal, 
the unlimited, ‘I,* has to oppose it at every 
point of the whole of its endless being, and so 
reproduces and reflects in itself a pseudo¬ 
omnipresence. This pseudo-omnipresence of 
the limited etat takes shape as, becomes, is, 
endless and perpetual motion everywhere, from 
place to place, from point to point, of space. 
It cannot accomplish the law and achieve its 
nature in any other way. 

^ of describing the fact are these: 

I motion JJiL^^^grgetua endeavour of ^ J he 
I limi^H' ^ ^come unlimited \ of the successive 
I to achieve simultaneity; of the finite to secure 
I infinity; it is the constant struggle of space, 
I or extension, and time, or intension, to coincide 

I and collapse into the perfect rest, the single 
point, the rockboundness of the Absolute- 
consciousness. 

This second view of motion, with reference 
to the Not-Self, gives us the triplet of 
‘approach, recess, and revolution,’ or ‘centri- 
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petal, centrifugal^ and orbital motion,’ 
upa-sarpana, apa-sarpana, and pra^ 

sarpana, or pari-bhramana. 

Finally, with reference to the Negation, we 
have the mathematical triplet in motion of 
‘linear, rotatory and spiral,’^ riju, 

chakra, and ^ or vakra or kutila 

bhramana, corresponding to Self, Not-Self 
and Negation. These three motions sum up ^ 
i^..,. P<^ssible movements of 

sa^ljra, as may be pictured by the diagram 
P* 434) Vol. ii., of The Secret Doctrine^ if 
the spines shown therein along the outer side 
of the single line, whose convolutions make 
up the whole diagram, were also made parts 
of, and continuous with, that same single line, 
and the line were shown as constantly coiling 
and turning round and round upon itself, like 
a spiral wire-spring, and all this line and 
process of coiling were produced and carried 
round and round pseudo-infinitely. 


^ Some physicists regard vibratory or oscillatory motion as 
a third primary form of motion, side by side with the trans- 
latory, freepath or linear, and the rotary or rather rotatory or 
circular. {Pzde Dolbear. Kiker^ Matter^ and Motiotim iii.) 
But it will probably be found on analysis that vibratory 
motion is f-isQ 

roT ^ y T^'S'^'TSe^’unMato^ of the rec- 

Sim^ and the vibratory. 
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is coropoSSST out of the rec- 

Slm^ and the vibratory. 
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This motion, the first factor of the second 
trinity, seems to be figured in the Purdnas as 
tlie h^paga, the swan-vehicle of Brahma, the lord 
of action, which hamsa (under another inter¬ 
pretation of the Upanishat-text quoted before) 
circles with double beat of wing incessantly in 
the great wheel or cycle of Brahmi. It 
may also be th^ rosary of crystaX..heads ,^j;Jiat 
Bjahma ^^eyer '"and tells In his 

right hand, in constant movement, weaving all 
single vibrations into one on the .thread of the 
action-consciousness. It may, yet again, be the 
ever twisting, turning, ^treani of 

Gaflgi stored within the "same"''t^bd’s bowl of 
sacred waters, the kamandalu,!^ 

Before passing on to our next subject of 
I discussion, the individual self, or Jiva, we may 

j inote that although space and time and motion 
have, like Pratyag-4tm3., Mhla-prakriti and 
Negation, been treated of in successive order, 

i^The statements made in this work as to symbology, 
it should be borne in mind, are only sugg^tive. They 
have no immediate importance here witlfrSerence to the 
general principles underlying the constitution of the kosmos, 
which alo-ne are attempted to be outlined in this work. 
That they are made at all is only in the hope that the 
suggestions may be of use, and possibly give some clue to 
students who may take an interest in working out, with the 
help of paur^mc legends, the details issuing out of the 
general principles described here. 
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this is only because of the 4 .imitatio^ of , 

which, as has been said, can proceed only in . 
succession : ftfigr It must not be j' 

imagined, any more as regards the former 
trinity than as regards the latter, that there is 
any precedence or succedence amongst the 
three. They are,g^fectljy s^ 

iasseasM?. ail. 

ejjually degenc|eR^,,,jy:ith on’l^eai:Ti'''jD^er, 

aiid.„also with-''^'R4,^^ the primal trinityj^,pf 

Self, Not-Self, ancl Negation..AnS all these 

trinities again co-inhere in and are inseparable 
from the Jiv§,tma, the Jiva-atom, the Jiva-unit, 
which combines and manifests in itself all of 
them, and therefore is ‘the immortal beyond 
doubt and fear,' if it will only so recognise 
itself. 

He who grasps this secret of the heart of- 
motion, time, and space, will understand 
Vasishtha’s dddle that ‘all is everywhere„and ' 
always.' For the Jiva is the tireless weaver' 
tEaCon the warp and woof of time and space, 
with the shuttle of motion, weaves eternally I 
the endless-coloured tapestry of all this multi- | 
farious illusion-world, carrying the whole plan | 
thereof incessantly within himself^ and so | 
carrying ‘all’ ‘always' and ‘everywhere' in| 
one. If we turn our eyes to the warp and ’ 
the woof and the shuttle, we see but the 
• 
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endless tapestry of Penelope that never pro¬ 
gresses and never regresses, though worked 
incessantly. Law requires more law and that 
again more still; to fulfil^^and the, 

ppposed necessitiesj to.^ recqacile, 

.Sfctions of Jhe_ constitution of the^,.AJ^^ 
is ^ invented ; that shows defect, 
^^ther is invented; that breeds only new 
igrievances, they are amended ; ten more start 
?up, new laws appear to cover them! A 
laughable yet very serious, a fearful yet all- 
^beautiful, an exceeding simple yet most 
lawesome and stupendous lil^, pastime 

^and child’s-play. An untold and untellable, a 
^veritably exhaustless richness of variety, which 
|s yet but the thinnest m^ya and ^ pretence 
jhide the unruffled calm and .sameness^of th(?. 
iSelfT A heart of litter peace within mockr 
features of infinite unrest and toil and turniqil 
Thus ever goes on this endless, countless, 
strictly and truly pseudo-infinite complication, 
this repetition over repetition, reproduction of 
reproduction, and reflection within reflection. 

' And yet is it ever reducible—at any moment of 
space and time and motion, as soon as the 
Jiva really choo^ps to reduce it so, by simply 
turning round its gaze upon itself—into the 
Ipternal peace of the^^mple formula of the logion : 
^Aham Etat Na, And this is so, because the 
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complications are not outside of the Jiva, but, as 
soon as it realises its identity with the universal 
Self, within it^; forgetting, as it were, its own 
true nature, it creates them in and by the very 
act of running after them till it becomes giddy, 
ready to fall down in despair with its own 
whirlings, all in vain, like, a,, sn^e phasing 
own t ail which it would find and seize mqre 
surely as part of its own self if it but gave up 
its mad gyrations, and turned back upon it 
quietly and peacefully and rested still. “ The 
Self-born pierced the senses outwards, hence 
the Jiva seeth the outer world, and not the inner 
Atmd. A wise one here and there turneth back 
his gaze, desirous of immortality, and beholdeth 
the inward Self.” 

“ O sileat Sleeper in this seething Sea! 

Plain we behold and yet speech may not be. 

We wander, wonder, search and then we find, 

But jB4^t jn. th^uSitoeA.0^^ 

Who will believe the marvel, if we say, 


^ Katha, iv, i. 
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Though it be plain, plain a,s the light of day, 

That on the boundless wall of nothingness, 

A Painter full of skill but bodiless, 

Limns phantom figures that will never fade, 
Though to efface them time has e’er essayed, 

Limns forms of countless colours ceaselessly, 

O serene Sleeper of this stormy Sea I ” 

Tulasi D^s. Vinaya Fatrikd. Hymn No. 112, to 
Keshava, z.tf., Vishnm * sleeping in the waters 

w 

Note. —Many kind friends have suggested that the 
word ‘ pastime ’ is likely to jar the feelings of at least 
some earnest-minded thinkers, holders of serious views 
as to the destinies of man, his relation to God, and the 
general purpose of creation or evolution. Readers who, 
not content with the solutions now extant of the problems 
of life (as mentioned in the preface), find it worth their 
while to read to the end of this book systematically will 
I earnestly believe, find that the 

, 30t „ of,, ajiy,,. but, 

Iratlm^^jnciudes ^ all th^^ deepje§.t;.^ymws^^ • 

I reaching wishes^fo^ as such may 

|6r*'ascertaiiaed from published writings. For an endless 
progressiveness, an infinite perfectibility, an ever closer 
approach to the ever-expanding Divine, are hoped for here 
also for the human race most sincerely and strongly. Only, 
in this work, this view is regarded as constituting not the 
whole, but only half the trmh, as being that aspect oiAte 
truth which S^visiSfeTrom ijje stsmSpbifiTlSrihe 
.J Jya . The other and supplementary half is that, from the 
Standpoint of the universal Self, there is no progress and 
no regress, no change of any kind, so that if that condition 
may be described at all in terms of the changing, then the 
only words to use are^ ‘pastime,’ *play,’ ‘unfettered will,’ 

‘ uncontrolled outgoing of life,’ ‘ unresisted and irresistible 
manifestation of the inner nature,’ ‘ the unquestionable 
will of God,’ ‘Thy will be done,’ ‘Who shall question 
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Him ? * etc. Are the free rompings of the child, and the 
vigorous games of youth, and the vast industries of peace 
and war of a nation’s matured manhood, that are but as 
means to the child’s rompings and the youth’s games—are 
these such a slur upon life that the word ^ pastime ’ should 
jar upon the serious-minded ? Are not rather the happp 
homes the very essence of a nation’s life, and the child’s 
bright smile and laugh and play the very essence of the 
home ? Tlj;y is a thing as serious at least as^w^ 
well-balanced while this idea is 3*ielding up its 

full sigmScance, let the reader bear in mind that, as shown 
by the above inadequate translation from Das, a| 

devotee of devotees, whose book, thf 

'Ri bl e, of a hundred millions of the Hinous, this i 2 ea of the 
world being the pastime of me Self has been entertarneq 
with loving fervour by at least some of the most earnests 
minded of men. This book will truly have failed in its* 
purpose if it 

sonal ideals, i 

tEan''^maSe infinitely stronger and deeper and more un- 
shakeable .by being placed on the firm foundations of 
reason. 


leaves behind the impression that deyafion 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


JlvA- Atoms. 

(A) Generally. 

Before proceeding further we may make a 

Frorti the confusion of the world we travelled 
slowly and laboriously to the Absolute. In 
that we saw the first trinity, of the Self, the 
Not-Self, and the N^ation. We saw again 
that the Self was triple, sat-chid-^nanda ; the 
Not-Self was triple, rajas-sattva-tamas; the 
affirmative Shakti-energy of the Negation was 
triple, srishti-sthiti-laya; and, finally, that the 
Negation itself was also triple, desha-k^la-ayana, 
which constitute almost the most prominent 
j trinity of the world-process. We also saw that 
j each one of this last trinity was again triple in 
its own turn. We may also have noticed, in 
passing, that the whole, the aggregate, of any 
three, might, in a sense, be regarded as a fourth 
which summarised and completed them all. 

, We also had a glimpse of the fact that these 
I coi^ned iiTlSxe 
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Jtva-atom which, because....of thj§,^ contains, 
iriTsee^rffie whole oT'^ world-proce^ain itsdf. 
After this brief resume we may go on to 
consider Jiva-atoms in a little more detail. 

By opposition to the oneness of the A ham, the 
' I,’ the Etat, the ^ this/ is by necessity many ; 
and each of these many, by opposition to the 
Selfs unlimitedness and changelessness, and, 
again, by mutual exclusion and limitation, under 
the stress of the Negation, is limited, and trebly i 
limited, in space, time, and motion; ix,^ it has/ 
got a parimfina, dimension, extension/ 

size in space, by limitation on this side and 
on that; a orJgJOT,...spanda or sphurana, a 
vibration in motion, a^^j^endd^^ a 

revolution within a radius, a limited movement, ^ 
which is necessarily made rhythmic by the fact \ 
of limitation in space and time; and an ’crtg, :> 
§,yu,^ a duration, a life-period, a limited succes- t 
sion, in time. Such is the general description 
of the atoms which make up Miila-prakriti, the 
very essence of which is manyncss, atomicity. 
The atom is an etat, a‘this/ having limited size, 
duration and motion ; it cannot apparently be 




^ This word and tyilma, extension, and ayana, 

movement, seem to be connected together in a suggestive 
and significant way, but the latter two are not very current now 
in the general meanings mentioned. Hence the other corre^ 
^ponding words have been given above, 

'r 
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defined more simply or comprehensively anywise 
else. 

But an etat cannot exist apart from the 
Aham; Mfila-prakriti is inseparable from 
Pratyag-4tm^. Each ‘ this ’ is indissolubly con¬ 
nected with the ‘ 1/ by the double bond of ‘ am ’ 
and ‘ am not'—‘ am ’ representing the ascending 
phase of the metabolism of the life-process, and 
^am not’ the descending phase thereof. From 
all this it follows necessarily that the one Self 
becomes limited off into a pseudo - infinite 
number of ahams, Jivas or Jiv&tm^s ; that every 
aham is embodied in an etat, and every etat 
ensouled by an aham, and that every one of 
these pseudo - infinite atoms that make up 
MCtla-prakriti is therefore living. Each such 
living atom, combining in itself Pratyag-atmfi 
and Mfila-prakriti, is an individual, an indi¬ 
vidualised Jtva-atom. And we may note that 
as each atom is a ^this,’ having definite size, 
duration, and vibration, so is each Jiva an *1/ 
having a definite extent , or reach of conscious¬ 
ness, an age or lifetime, and a restless activity of 
mind. The Samskrit words denoting these 
aspects of the Jtva are also the same as for the 
aspects of the atom, except that, in place of the 
word ■qfcilTCQr, parimina, dimension, the word 
1^, kshetra, the ‘field ’ (of consciousness) is 
more commonly used. 
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m These attributes, it is clear, appear in the Jiva 
with reference to the primary attributes of the 
Negation, space, time, and motion. 

With reference to the attributes of the Sbakti- 
aspect of Negation, creation, preseiwation, and 
destruction, the attributes of the Jiva-atom may 
be said to be birth, life, and death; or, in other 
words, growth, decay, and stagnation, as 
corresponding to attraction, repulsion, and 
balancing. 

In such a Jiva-atom the mutual imposition of 
the attributes of each, the Self and the Not-Self, 
is complete ; in collapsing together they have 
taken on the properties of one another ; and the 
Jiva-atom therefore shows, in its own indi¬ 
viduality, the phenomenon of permanenfce in 
impermanence and impermanence in perma¬ 
nence, oneness in manyness and manyness in 
oneness. The one Pratyag-atm^ becomes many 
individuals ; the manifold M^lla-prakriti becomes 
organised ones, each indestructible, each having 
a personal immortality, or unending duration, 
and a pseudo-infinity of endless stretch of 
consciousness, as also the true eternity and 
infinity of the Fratyag-4tml In strictness, the 
reflection of the One in the many should cause 
the appearance of pseudo-infinite geometrical 
* points without magnitude,^ true ‘ centres,’ which 
make the ‘ singular one,’ as opposed to and 

• 
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yet reproducing the ‘ universal One ’ ; but as, 
because of the other law, operating simulta¬ 
neously with equal force, viz.^ tluit the etat is 
limited as against the unlimitedness of the 
Aham, the point must have definite limitation ; 
therefore everywhere we have Jiva-atoms having 
size, etc, as said before, in place of points, 
which, however, always exist as possibilities, as 
abstract and theoretical centres. Such definite 
Jiva-atoms, considered with greater reference to 
the atom-aspect, may be called particulars; 
with greater reference to the Jiva-aspect, indi¬ 
viduals ; the individual, particular, or definite, 
being the reconciliation of the singular and the 
universal. 

We see now what the real value of the dis¬ 
tinction between animate matter and inanimate 
matter is. Here, as everywhere else, the truth 
lies in the mean, and error in the two extremes. 
There is absolutely no matter at all that is not 
en-/ 2 wwed by spirit; and also no spirit that is 
not in-/<?med with, inclosed, inclothed in, 
matter. This—which is proved by its own 
irrefragable chain of deductions to the inner, the 
pure, reason, the reason which looks at facts 
from the standpoint of the universal Self, as 
opposed to the outer, the impure, reason which 
looks at them from the standpoint of the 
individual self—is now being proved even to the 
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outward senses by the admirable industry of 
modern physical science. It has been shown 
by an elaborate and very instructive series of 
facts and arguments : that a fundamental differ¬ 
ence, difference in the elementary materials 
and the elementary forces, between organic and 
inorganic bodies, does not exist/'^ and that the 
differences between them “ are no greater than 
the differences between many inorganic sub¬ 
stances, and consist merely in the mode 
of union of the elements.”- The scientists 
of to-day have collected facts and performed 
experiments which show conclusively that so- 
called inanimate and inorganic matter responds 
to stimulus and behaves generally in the same 
manner as animate and organic matterl Hasty 
deductions from .such facts, the soul is but 
an electric current in another form,” “ matter 
and spirit are identical,” are liable to miscon¬ 
struction, and rest really upon inaccuracy and 
misunderstanding. It would be almost truer to 
say that “ the electric current is but soul in 
another form.” Minds that have not yet learnt 
to look leisurely, calmly, and impartially, at 
both sides of a question, and are si ill at the 
stage of taking hurried, passionate and one-sided 


^ Max Verworn, General Physiology. P. 136. Ibid P. 272. 
^ J. C. Bose, Response m the Living and the Non-Living. 
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views of it with a partisan-zeal, either emphasise 
matter too much and resolve spirit entirely into 
it, cr emphasise spirit too much and resolve 
matter away entirely into it. This is the result 
of looking at only one aspect, at one half, of the 
two-sided whole. ^ The truth is that all matter 
is living, and all life material ; that the pseudo¬ 
eternal motion of all matter in all its endless 
complications is throughout accompanied, on an 
ineffaceable parallel, by the fact of consciousness, 
the fact of life, now higher and now lower in 
degree of manifestation, according to the in¬ 
creased or decreased elaboration of the compli¬ 
cations. The Etat and the Aham can never be 
separated. And yet they are distinct and can 
never be identified literally, either, except as 
they both are ever merged by the Negation in the 
completeness and self-sameness of the Absolute. 
This psycho-physical parallelism is the inner 
meaning of the S^hkhya-doctrine, referred to 
before, viz.^ the constant concurrence of con¬ 
sciousness with all variations of motion in 
matter, which concurrence constitutes universal 
life and makes those motions possible. This is 
all that consciousness does; the Atm4 is the 
^dhira, the base, the support of all these 
motions ; without it they would have no 
meaning and would not be. When all vital 
phenomena have been explained away into 
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atomic affinities, as is being done by modern 
scientists anew, then the question arises: 

“ Whence and how and why these affinities ? 
The only answer is : The universal consciousness 
imposes them on the atoms ; and the result is 
that the whole series of explanations is reversed, 
that the belief in vital force is restored on a 
higher level, and all affinities become resolved 
into the vital phenomena of one universal 
Shakti. Of course, initiation of actions and 
movements by individual consciousnesses is 
abolished even so ; but what the truth is on 
this point may be gathered partially from what 
has been already said about free-will, and may 
be discussed more fully later on. 

The distinction between animate and inani¬ 
mate then amounts to this, that to the 
person noting the distinction at any particular 
time and place, in the former the element of 
Pratyag-itm^ is the more prominent and mani¬ 
fest, while in the latter the element of MClla- 
prakriti is the more apparent 

The reason for this alternate predominance, 
now of the one and now of the other, is the alter¬ 
nation of the ‘am' and the ‘am not.' When the 
‘ am ' is strong we have the appearance of ‘ the 
living,' of crescent ‘ life,' of anabolism. When the 
‘ am not' prevails, then we have the phenomenon 
of ‘ death,' ‘ the dying,' ‘ the dead, the inert,' of 
% 
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kataboHsm. In the strict sense of the words, 
‘ life' and ‘ death ’ are not correct here ; only 
‘ living ’ and ‘ dying ’ are correct. The scientific 
doctrine of necrobiosis, of gradual death, is 
voucher for this fact But like ‘ animate' and 
‘ inanimate,’ ' life ’ and ‘ death ’ have, as con¬ 
venient words, a practical value, though the 
facts can never in reality be separated ; living 
and dying are going on constantly, incessantly, 
side by side, and also one after another, because 
of the general principles which underlie, as 
explained before, the triple sub-divisions of 
time, space and motion ; for, (i) to say, “ I am 
this etat,” is also to say at the same time, in the 
same space, and by the same motion, “ I am not 
this other etat; ” and so, to say, I am not this 
etat,” is also to say, “ I am this other etat ” 
Again, ( 2 ) to say, I am this,” is to say later, in 
another time, space, and motion, I am not (the 
same) this,” and vice versd. And, finally, ( 3 ) it 
is unavoidable to be saying, everywhere and 
always, either I am this,” or “ I am not this.” 
Thus it comes about that every organism is 
living and dying, i.e., changing, at the same time, 
and has also successively ascending and descend¬ 
ing phases of metabolism. Thus are spirit and 
matter, life and death, ever connected like the 
two ends of the beam of a balance ; if one rises, 
the other falls in equal degree; if the one falls, 
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the Other rises simiiarl}.-, but entirely separated 
they never can be. 

It may be gathered from the above, that the 
word ' life/ as curren% employed, means ^ living 
and dying/ and ‘ death ’ means ^ dying and 
living.^ Let us now.see. more fully what i^ath 
reaUy^ mea^iij- When we have done thaCour 
mformation as to the essential significance of 
one prominent aspect of the Jiva-atom, the 
aspect of animate-inanimate, will have been 
rounded out and completed in a way. 

By the law of adhyasa, mutual super¬ 

imposition of attributes between the Self and 
the Not-Self, the Jiva-atom must begin and end 
in time, be impermanent, and, must at the 
same time be permanent The reconciliation of 
this contradiction lies in ever-recurrent begin-^ 
nings and endings. But how is this possible P j 
How can a thing, an etat, having once beeji^ ^vei'i 
cease to be, and if it once actually ceased to be.i 
how could it be again ? The necessit y f or the 
obviation of this objection qjates^^ once ,„jaew 
la\ys-^au4. place, the difficulty 

is solved by (apparent) dissociations of ensouling 
inner Jiva and ensheathing outer body, ?>., the 
transfer of.Jhig^ tom^e 

bo d y to ano ther. 

But having said this, it now becomes necessar)’ 
.to explain here what is by tnne ^\s^ a nd 
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outer sheath, where we have been speaking of 
a single and apparently homogeneous Jiva*atom 
so fan Although the Jiva-atom is a one, yet 
again within that one there is an irreducible and 
irrepressible duality—strictly speaking, indeed, 
a trinity, as may appear later in connection with 
the explanation of the metaphysic of the expres¬ 
sion tribhuvana, the triple-world. The 

‘ P is joined to the etat by the ‘ am ’ in “ I (am) 
this”; and yet they are only joined; the two 
cannot be literally identified. The consequence 
of this is that we have an inner Jiva, self or soul, 
and an outer upadhi, sheath or body. This 
inner self is something which by its very 
pratyag-^tmic nature and constitution is always 
eluding sensuous grasp and definition. How 
and by what may the knower be known ? ” as 
the Brihad&ranyaka says.^ It is self-luminous. 
Whenever we seek, consciously or unconsciously, 
to define it, we at once find in its place an 
upidhi, a sheath, as Indra found Um4 Haima- 
vatt,^ a sheath subtler than the previous one, 
from the standpoint of which as ‘outer' we 
started to secure this ‘ inner' self; subtler no 
doubt, but yet as undoubtedly material This 
‘ inner ’ self, the ‘ abstract,’ would lose its very 
nature and falsify itself, would no longer be 
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‘ inner ’ and ‘ abstract ’ if it could be grasped. 
To be grasped means to be outer. Therefore 
this self ever recedes further and further inwards, 
within a literally endless series of veil after veil, 
as we try to follow it with the eye of sense, 
while to the eye of the pure reason, that is to 
say, to itself, it is always present, immovably 
stationary. The physical reflection of this law, 
as found by physical science, is that “ there 
exists upon earth at present no living substance 
that is homogeneous throughout,’' and that 
the living substance that now exists upon the 
earth’s surface is recognised only in the form of 
cells,” each of which ‘‘ contains, as its essential 
constituents, two different substances, the proto¬ 
plasm and the nucleus ; ” ^ and the nucleus has 
been found, on further investigation, to contain 
still inner cores and sheaths, etc., vzj^,y the 
nucleolus and other substances.^ The truth is 
that, as more or less openly described in the 
Yoga Vdsishtha^^ and other works on Yoga and 
Vedanta, and in theosophical literature, the 
constitution of man, and, indeed, of all living 
matter, is a plantain-like system of leaf-sheath 
within leaf - sheath, layer within layer, fold 

^ Max Verworn, General Phydolo^y, P. 296. 

^ Ibid P. 91 ; see also PI. W. Conn: The Story of Life's 
Mechanism, 

* Vide the story of Old in the Utpatti-Prakarai;ia. 
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within fold, and shell within shell, all inter¬ 
penetrating each other, but each distinct 
from each. And metaphysic adds that 
this must be so, not up to any limited 
extent or definite number, which would be 
arbitrary (except as regards any particular 
world-system which must necessarily deal with 
definite- time, space and motion, and therefore 
numbers of layers and planes of matter), 
but pseudo-infinitely, which only is in accord¬ 
ance with reason, when the whole'of the world- 
process is taken into account. More about this 
may appear later; in the meanwhile what has 
been said may suffice to show how we have the 
possibility, and therefore the necessity (for in the 
sight of metaphysic to be possible is to be), of 
the phenomenon of death by the passing of the 
Jiva from one body to another inner and subtler 
body. This outer body, which, then, is left 
behind, is called dead from the standpoii^ of 
the inner Jiva, which has now passed oh to 
another sheath. And the inner Jiva may 
similarly be called dead from the point of view 
of the body. There is a re ciproc al seyerance of 
association and reciprocal death, a reciprocal 
cessation of interchange, interplay and inter- 
yivification. The opposite of death in this, sense 
is ‘ birth ’ and not ‘ life ’; and it may be defined 
in the same terms. If ‘ death ’ is the transference 
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of the individual consciousness from one plane 
of etat to another, birth is the same transference 
from another into the one. The same event 
means a death in one plane or world, and a birth 
in another. In other words, as death is recip- 
rocal, so is birth ; each dies to the other; each 
is born away from the other. The sleeping of 
the Jiva in the physical body, on the physical 
plane of the j^^at, waking-consciousness, 

is its awakening in the astral body, on the astral 
plane ot the svapna, dreaming-conscious- 

ness; its sleeping in the latter, again, is its 
awakening in the cRTW, karana, causal body, on 
the corresponding plane of the ggftr, sushupti, 
‘ deep-sleep ’-consciousness ; and so on pseudo- 
infinitely, and in the reverse order, vice vcj'sd^ 
also, pseudo-infinitely. 

But, again, the totality of etats can never be 
really separated from the one indivisible Self, nor 
from iui aham, from its own particular 
ahaih, so to say, vh,^ the one with which it was 
identified in the beginning of beginningless 
lime, any more than it can be really unified and 
identified with such. There is no sufficient 
reason why an etat should be really separated— 
especially remembeidng that it has to be 
reunited with it as said before—from any aham 
with which if has once, at any time, been in 
junction. Once^ therefore evcr^ is the require** 
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ment of the first principles of logic, the first laws 
of thought: * is A and not not-A.' The result 
of these acting and counteracting necessities of 
reason is that we have the periodic definite, 
overt, and patent^ severance and connection of 
each aham with one particular etat in any one 
particular limited cycle of space and time; and 
the undefined, hidden, and latent connection of 
it constantly with all other etats, in the past, 
present and future. (Compare the teaching in 
The Secret Doctrine on the subject of the auric 
egg, and in the Vedanta on the subtle atomic 
sheaths carried by a Jfva in its passage from 
lower to successively higher worlds.) 

In other words, the one Aham in its pseudo¬ 
infinite pseudo-subdivisions is in unceasing and 
yet recurrent conjunction-disjunction, 
sarnyoga*viyoga, with all pseudo-infinite etats ; 
each etat, or rather each conjunction and each 
disjunction of the pseudo-infinite number of 
such, representing, 'nay, being, a special expe¬ 
rience, and the ivhole being one constant and 
changeless experience; so that we come back, 
as we shall always, again and again, with fuller 
and fuller knowledge of the content, to the fact 
that ‘'alHs everywhere and always, 

One more statement seems to be needed 
before we pass on to other aspepts of the Jiva- 
atom. What is the true significance of the 
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words ‘ nature,’ ‘ inanimate nature/ as ordinarily 
used to signify lands and mountains, clouds and 
rivers and oceans, the light and heat and fire of 
the earth’s volcanoes and of the sun and the 
stars, the airs and gases of the atmosphere, and 
the ether of the spatial regions ? These appear 
to stand out in sharj) contrast, as vast masses of 
inanimate matter, to the human and other Jivas 
deriving their sustenance from them ? How are 
these viasses to be explained? Where is the 
Aham in them ? Or if it is there, why so latent 
in so much the larger portion of Mfila-prakriti ? 
The question seems at first sight to be exclu¬ 
sively within the province of mere speculation ; 
but a true metaphysic should include the prin¬ 
ciples of all physics and all sciences whatever, 
for the ideal standard thereof is that it is the 
system of universal principles which underlie all 
the world-process, as the architect’s plan under¬ 
lies the building. The explanation of this 
question may, therefore, properly be sought for 
in physical science. If found, it will help 
greatly to enlarge and confirm our grasp of the 
nature of Aham and Etat, and their pseudo¬ 
infinite variety of extent in space, time and 
motion, ^and therefore their pseudo - infinite 
overlappings. 

Physiological science says : “ individuals of the 
first order are cells ; . . . of the second 
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order are tissues . . . associations of indi¬ 
viduals of the first order ; of the third 

order are organs . . . associations of indi¬ 
viduals of the second order; of the fourth 
order are persons . . . associations of various 
individuals of the third order; of the fifth 
order are communities . . . associations of 
individuals of the fourth order.”^ There is no 
reason why this chain should not be lengthened 
pseudo-infinitely. It is very probable that 
physical science will some day discover defi¬ 
nitely that the vital connections between the 
members of a community are of a nature 
exactly .similar to, if, perhaps, weaker in 
intensity than, those between the organs in a 
person, the tissues in an organ, and the cells in 
a tissue. And thus it will discover that the 
solidarity of the human race, as made up of 
communities, is not a merely poetical metaphor 
or political abstraction or religious ideal but a 
physical fact; and, still further, that the various 
kingdoms, human, animal, vegetable, mineral, 
&c., have a common life as well as special lives, 
in endless continuity, so that even ordinary 
pantheism is vindicated, in a very literal sense, 
as being one part, but not the whole, of the 
body of truth which makes up metaphysic. 

‘ Individuals ’ in the preceding paragraph 




^ Max Verwori). Gmeral Physiology. P. 62. 
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really signifies selves, and the quotation shows 
how larger and larger masses of ‘ animate 
nature’ are included within larger and larger 
‘ selves.’ We may now select some other 
extracts which will show how large masses of 
‘ ^animate nature ’ may be inspired by single 
‘ selves,’ while the preceding paragraph, by Its 
explanation of the flux and elasticity ®f 
‘individuality’ in animate nature, helps to 
make clear the possibility of ‘ individuality ’ in 
inanimate nature, and so helps to abolish the 
distinction between animate nature and inani¬ 
mate nature. Freyer thought that “ originally 
the whole molten mass of the earth’s body 
was a single giant organism; the powerful 
movement that its substance possessed was its 
life.”i Pfliiger opined that “ living proteid 
. . . is a huge molecule undergoing constant, 
never-ending formation and constant de-com¬ 
position, and probably behaves towards the 
usual chemical molecules as the sun behaves 
towards small meteors.”® Of course there is 
difference of opinion and mutual discussion 
going on amongst the holders and opponents 
of such views, but the result of the discussion 
can only be that new details and fuller signifi¬ 
cance will come to the surface, and the general 
truth pervading and reconciling all opposing 
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views will be realised in a higher degree. 
Individual students of science may now and 
then secretly believe or openly call each 
other fanciful or unscientific, in the excusable 
heat of the I'ace after truth, and under the 
influence of the zealous faith of each (which 
sometimes helps by putting vigour and energy 
into the chase) that his own path is the shortest 
cut. But truth lies in the net result of the 
whole, and, from this standpoint, the mere fact 
is enough, for the present, for our purposes, 
that such views are entertained by scientific 
men, in whose sobriety as a collective body the 
lay public implicitly believes. This fact softens, 
and makes possible the assimilation of, the view 
which otherwise would look exaggerated and 
weird and unsober, that the earth and the moon 
and the sun and the stars might each be—they 
are^ by the deductions of the reason—as much 
individual beings as the matter-of-fact citizens 
of a civilised town of to-day; and again, not 
only individuals, but individuals within indi¬ 
viduals, so that a large number, or, strictly 
speaking, a pseudo-infinite number, of distinct 
lives, lines of consciousness, are being 
ministered to by apparently the same etat, 
while at the same time all the pseudo-infinite 
etats are, vice versdy ministering to the one life 
of the one Self. 
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This will become clear when the student 
casts entirely away from him the associations 
space, and motion, those^arck^m^ 
mj'Stifiers and illusion-m.^kers iii^ this^^ Maya’s 
playhouse of the world-process. He should 
consider the facts solely in their mutual propor¬ 
tion and relation. Thus considered, millions 
of such heavenly bodies might as easily float 
in the veins of the ^ Vir^t-Purus| ],a with the 
thousand heads and thousand feet and hands,’^ 
as leucocytes and phagocytes and bacilli and 
bacteria and microbes in the veins of a single 
human being; and they may very well dis¬ 
charge similar functions also. Each of such has 
its own life, and also forms part of the life of 
another which, in turn, has its own special as 
also a subordinate life, and so on in a chain 
which extends literally endlessly. 

The apparently inanimate masses of material 
nature may thus all be regarded as parts of 
some one or other smaller and larger ‘ individual.’ 
Their inanimateness is at the most no greater 
than the inanimateness of a human being’s nails 
or hair or epidermis or blood or bone, each of 
which may, nay, does, harbour and nourish 
multifarious minute lives, while also connected 
on the descending or ascending phase of meta- 


^ Purusha-Si^kta. See also Bh(%(wad-GUd. xi. 
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Puf-usha-S^kta, See also Bka^mad^GUi. xi. 
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holism with a larger life. This is but another 
illustration of the law that an etat cannot stay 
devoid of an aham ; if one aham, one line of 
consciousness, deserts it, another or others take 
up its place immediate!}/. In daily experience 
we see this, in the springing up of new lives in 
disintegrating organic forms that have served 
their purpose of sheath to a larger life and so 
‘ died.’ And what the Upanishat declares,^ 
that “ this world appears forth from the 
Unperishing as hair and nails from the man,” is 
probably declared in a similar sense, with 
reference to the Vir4t-Purusha. 

The result of all this in the words of physical 
science is that, as Preyer said : ‘^as . . . the 
matter of the universe ... is in eternal 
motion ... so life, which itself is only 
a complex process of motion, is as old as 
matter.”^ The student of metaphysic has to 
read ‘ pseudo-eternal ’ in place of ^ eternal,' and 
‘ conscious motion' in place of ‘ motion.' 

We have floated away very far on the stream 
of the discussion of animate and inanimate; but 
we have seen again in the course thereof, what 
was stated before, how law begets law and fact, 
and these more laws and facts, with prolific, 
indeed endless, multiplicity, atid we are now in 
a position to understand how, if the necessary 


‘ Mun^aka, i. 7, ^ Max Verworn, General Physiology. P. J09, 
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means for the knowledge of concrete details, 
now said to be known to only occult physical 
science, were available, Krug's famous quill, 
before referred to, could be deduced with even 
complete minuteness of steps. Thus we may 
realise how the whole of the solid-seeming of 
this world is hung on to, or indeed is entirely 
made up of, the airiest of cobwebs of laws and 
principles (that are always getting metamor¬ 
phosed into facts), which the silkworm of the 
Pratyag-^tm^ spins into an endless cocoon out of 
and around itself, and which disappears at once, 
together with the silkworm, replaced by the 
gorgeous and free - feeling and free - flying 
butterfly, as soon as it realises and undergoes 
the perishing, the death, the nothingness, of 
both, as soon as the individualised Pratyag-4tm^ 
understands the endless interplay of mutual 
termination and determination between the Self 
and the Not-Self, and so becomes the mukta, 
the liberated. 

The Upanishat-verse just referred to has thus 
another and deeper metaphysical significance 
besides the literal one before mentioned : ‘'As the 
spider casteth forth its web and rolls it up again, 
as the herbs rise up from out of the earth, as hair 
and down grow from the life and being of the 
man, so doth this universe appear from and 
within the Unperishing and Unchanging. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Jiva-Atoms—Objectively, i.e.^ Atoms. 

After the above general treatment of the Jiva- 
atom we may now take the two a.spects of it 
separately and in a little more detail. And of 
these two we may dispose of the particular, the 
atom-aspect, first, leaving for later treatment 
the other aspect of the individual, the Jiva, the 
discussion of which is the main purpose of the 
rest of the work, reference to the material side 
of life being made only as necessary to explain 
and illustrate the spiritual side. 

In the first place, the attributes common to 
the Jiva and the atom, vi:;., size,^ life, and vibra¬ 
tion, may be further particularised with respect 
to the atom. 

Size, in this reference, may be said to break 
up into the triplet of ‘bulk or volume,' ‘shape 
or form,' and ‘measure, magnitude, or dimen¬ 
sion,' as including both the others. And these 
again may be looked at as ‘ large, small, 


^The significance of the word size in reference to the Jiva is 
explain d at the outset of the next chapter. 
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average/ ^ long, round, ovoid,’ linear, plane, 
cubical,’ See. 

A hypothesis may be advanced here as to 
form. 

It has been said above that, under the stress 
of the necessity embodied in the logion, etats 
appear in pseudo-infinite number as constituent 
points of the manifold Mula-prakriti. It has 
also been said that by that same necessity they 
are never actually points without magnitude 
but points with magnitude, with definite volume 
and form and measure and are therefore atoms. 
Atoms would be without volume and form and 
measure if the Etat were not limited. But the 
Etat is limited, consequently they must have 
volume and form and measure. And if they 
must have these, or, rather, as is enough to say, 
form (for all three are only different ways of 
looking at the same thing, measure being 
limitation pure and simple, while form is limita¬ 
tion from outside, and volume limitation from 
within), the sphere ought, apparently, to be their 
primal form, because the only universally non- 
arbitrary form is the sphere. A form which 
embodies the essence of pointness—that it is 
the same however looked at—can only be a 
sphere, which presents the same appearance 
from whatever side it is seen. Of course the 
law of non-arbitrariness requires and necessi- 
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tates the existence of all possible pseudo-infinite 
kinds of forms and figures in the world-process, 
but the difference between the non-arbitrariness 
of the sphere on the one hand, and that of ‘all 
possible figures' on the other, is the difference 
(if such an expression may be used without fear 
of misunderstanding) between the Pratyag-^tm^ 
on the one hand, and the pseudo - infinite 
contents of its consciousness, the varieties of 
the Not-Self, on the other. The Pratyag-^tm^ 
is everywhere and always, but the contents of 
its consciousness, made up of interminable and 
intermixing not-selves, are in definite times, 
spaces, and motions; so the sphere (when we 
abolish the periphery of limitation) may be said 
to have its centre potentially everywhere and 
always, while its contents—all possible figures 
made up of the numberless interlacing radii, 
interlacing because the centre is everywhere, 
each corresponding to a not-self—are only in 
definite times, spaces, and motions. Because 
of this fact most figure-symbology represents 
the self-centred Pratyag-^tmi as the point, 
differentiated matter, spirit-matter, as the line 
or the cross of two lines, and the whole, the 
Absolute, as the circle ; the line or the cross of 
two lines and the circle being used to meet the 
exigencies of script in place of what ought, in 
strictness, to be, apparently, the cross of three 
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lines meeting at right angles to each other, and 
the sphere, respectively. The correspondence 
of the point and the line to the Self and the 
Not-Self respectively should be noted, and may 
prove of use hereafter. It may appear at first 
sight that there is no such opposition between the 
line and the point as there is between the other 
pair, the Self and the Not-Self, inasmuch as the 
line is only a production, a prolongation, of the 
point But the opposition is there. From all 
that has gone before it will be clear that the 
Not-Self is nothing independent of the Self, 
nothing else than a production and a lengthen¬ 
ing, a limitation and definition, of the Self, that 
is to say, a going of the immovable Self out of 
itself into a denial, a negation, of itself. Even 
so the lines are the first denial of the non¬ 
magnitude of the point; and out of such denial 
all the endless multiplicity of figures grows in 
the metaphysic of the Negation, mathe¬ 
matics, as all the endless multitude of not-selves 
grows out of the denial of the Self in the 
complete metaphysic. In describing these 
imaginary lines, by rushing to and fro, the point 
without magnitude may be said to be seeking 
to define itself, to give itself a magnitude, even 
as the Self appears to define itself by entering 
into, by imposing upon itself, imagined not- 
selves and saying, ‘ I am this,’ ‘ I am this.’ 
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Corresponding to this triple sub-division of 
size, we may note a triple sub-division under 
duration also. The words in this reference have 
not such a recognised standing as those con¬ 
nected with size. But we may distinguish 
‘ period ’ corresponding to form as limited from 
without; 'filling' to volume as limited from 
within; and ‘ rate' as limitation proper corre¬ 
sponding to measure. Each of these again 
manifests as ‘ long, short, average,’ ' well-filled, 
ill-filled, occupied,’ ' fast, slow, even,’ etc. 

We may similarly distinguish under vibration 
(tentatively, as in the case of duration), the three 
aspects of ' extent, rate, and degree,’ and sub¬ 
divide each of these three again into ‘ great, 
little, mean,’ 'high, low, even,’ and ‘intense, 
sluggish, equable,’ etc. 

In the above-mentioned arrangements of 
triplets we see illustrated the fact that all the 
things of the world-process fall into groups of 
three in accordance with the primal trinity 
that underlies and is the whole of the universe. 
And these groupings are not mechanical or 
empirical but organic. It may appear to the 
cursory observer that there is no ‘ why ’ apparent 
in them. But the ‘ why ’ is there, and in a very 
simple way too. Each member of a trinity 
reflects in itself each of the three and so pro¬ 
duces three trinities; and this process is a 
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pseudo-infinite one ; hence the whole content 
of the world-process is only a pseudo-infinite 
number of groups of such trinities and triplets. 
All these, it must be remembered, are simul¬ 
taneous from the standpoint of the Absolute, 
and not growing one out of another in time. 
If we would know why there is such a thing as 
this reflection, we should reconsider the argu¬ 
ments in tile preceding chapters, whereby the 
necessity of both changelessness and change, of 
timelessness and time, spacelessness and space, 
simultaneity and succession, unity and diversity, 
the reality of non-separatencss and the false 
appearance of separateness and distinguish- 
ability, are cstal.)lislied. The three are one and 
yet three, and the result of this apparent anti¬ 
nomy is that they reflect each other, each 
carries the image of the othei's in its very heart, 
to prove its oneness with it, and all do this 
endlessly. 

To show tiiat these cndkvs multiplications, 
seemingly so tangible in their multitude, are, in 
reality, on close scrutiny, found to be very 
unsubstantial, we may consider a little more 
fully what has been parenthetically hinted 
above, that volume and form mean the 
same thing. Form is nothing else than a 
negation of continuity, a denial, a limitation, a 
cutting short of continued existence on all sides. 
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Volume means evidently the same thing looked 
at from within ; it is an inability to extend 
further. Hence only are form and volume 
liable to change. If they were anything real, 
actual, having being, then how could they 
change, i,e., pass from being into nothing and 
from nothing into being? “There is no being 
to that which really is not, nor non>being to 
that which truly is.”^ And such change is 
apparent every second, every millionth of a 
second, of our lives. The solution lies in the 
fact that, in all change, what really changes is 
only mere form (and it will appear on analysis 
that ail other aspects or qualities of the atom 
are also on the same level with form), which is 
simply negation looked at as above ; and that 
what remains behind is the pseudo-thing-in- 
itself, the ‘ substance' which is ‘ indestructible," 
the essence of which we regard as ‘ resistance," 
Resistance is nothing else than the power of 
attraction and repulsion embodied in a Not-Self, 
an etat, as exclusiveness, separateness, separate 
self-maintenance. It is the reflection of the 
affirmative-negative, attractive-repulsive energy 
of ichchhi in the Seif. This ‘ resistance," ‘ self- 
maintenance/ like desire (of which indeed it is 
but another name in the objective language 

^ Bha^vad-Gitd. ii. i6. 
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belonging to the atom, as distinguishable from 
the subjective language belonging to the Jiva), 
has no overt form of its own and therefore, in a 
strict and abstract sense, never changes, remain¬ 
ing ever the same in totality. It is the energy 
that physical science recognises as remaining 
constant in the universe. Its overt form is the 
multitude of changing forms and actions. And 
yet again, lest it should be said that even form 
is after all not pure and utter negation, but 
has an appearance at least, has an ^jt-A-tence, 
outer-being, and so should not be capable of 
destruction, the law makes provision for this 
also, and ordains that no form, however 
ephemeral, shall be destroyed beyond recall. 
As it has only pseudo-being, so it shall not 
have fixedness, but it .shall have unending 
possibility, and therefore actuality, of recall and 
repetition. The remarks that apply to ‘ forms ’ 
apply also to ‘ actions,' ‘ motions,’ ‘ movements,’ 
which constitute the essence of change. 

We see thus that these reflections add 
nothing to the primal trinity, but are included 
in it. Their details constitute all the universe, 
and may not be comprehended by any single 
individual mind and in any single particular 
book, however large they may be. As the 
extent of these is, such will be the amount of 
detail comprehended. But the main principles 
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may be grasped, and as new details are brought 
forward by empirical experience, they may be 
classified and put away, as a matter of con¬ 
venience, in accordance with those main 
principles. 

We may conclude this line of observations 
by noticing another series of triplets very 
important in itself, and also illustrative in a high 
degree of the principle of reflections and re- 
reflections. 

The attributes, size, life, and vibration, com¬ 
mon to both aspects or halves of the Jiva-atom, 
all considered with special reference to the 
primal, twofold (or threefold) motion of alterna¬ 
tion involved in the Negation, which constitutes 
the swing of the world-process, yield us these 
parallel triplets, ms,: " 

(i; ‘increase, decrease, and equality* in 
respect of matter; and ‘ liberality, narrowness, 
and tolerance * in that of spirit ; 

(2) ‘growth, decay, and continuance* in 
respect of bod}^; and pursuit, renunciation, 
and indifference or equanimity,* in that of soul ; 

(3) ' expansion, contraction, and rhythm * in 
respect of the sheath ; and * pleasure, pain, and 
peace * in that of the Jiva. 

We may also note that, in special relation to 
Mfila-prakriti, the triplet of size, etc., takes on 
the form of ' quantity, quality, and mode.’ Its 
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and indifference or equanimity,* in that of soul ; 
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transformation with reference to Pratyag-^tmi 
also may be described by the same three terms 
in the absence of other well-recognised ones, 
though the difference of connotation in the two 
cases is great ; for they cover the different 
triplets mentioned by Kant under the heads 
of quantity, etc., in connection with the 
‘ categories ’ and with ‘ logical judgments' 
respectively. 

We may now proceed, in the second place, to 
specify the attributes that appear in the atom 
with reference to the primary attributes of 
Mfila-prakriti. 

These are:— 

(a) Dravya, ‘j’aqr, substance, or dravya- 

tva, substantiality, mass, power of self-main¬ 
tenance, that which conititutes it a something 
having a separate existence, that which makes it 
* capable of serving as the substratum of move¬ 
ment,' ‘ capable of being moved,' ^ the immediate 
manifestation of this substance, this ‘ compacted 
energy' being movement 

(^) Guna, ipor, all qualities whatsoever, and 

(c) Karma, activity, vibration, incessant 
movement. 

® These three terms belong specially to the Vaishe^hika- 
system of Indian philosophy which deals with this part of 
metaphysic predominantly; but as with most of the other 
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This triplet of dravya, guna, and karma is, as 
has been already indicated more than once, 
a reflection and reproduction of more primal 
triplets. The mergence of Pratyag-atmi and 
Mula-prakriti, producing the Jiva-atom, also 
reproduces therein their two triplets of 
attributes in this most familiar and therefore 
most important form. Sattva, rajas, and tamas 
become respectively transformed into guna, 
karma, aud dravya ; and sat, chit, and inanda 
respectively into kri}A, jn^na, and ichchhi, which 
again correspond to karma, guna and dravya 
respectively. Jn^na, ichchh^, and kriyi will be 
treated of in the next section in connection 
with the Jiva-portion of the Jiva-atom.^ 

Samskrit words used in this work, so with these, though they 
themselves are more or less ^current, yet the connotations that 
have been put into them here would often not be recognised, in 
some cases would be strongly repudiated, by the authors of most 
of the current Samskrit works in wrhich they are to be met with. 
The present writer believes, however, that these are the real 
original connotations, and that they were lost with the growth 
of the spirit of separateness and selfishness in the people, and the 
consequent gradual la«:s of the deeper metaphysic which unified 
and organised the various systems of philosophy as different 
chapters of a sir^le work, clues to which are endeavoured 
to be rediscovered in these few pages, all loo poor and frag¬ 
mentary as they are. 

^ Hints, and more or less veiled statements, r^arding these 
correspondences, are scattered over the Devt-Bhdga^aia^ 
espedaily in Pt. HI. vi.—ix., VII. xxxii., and IX. 1., and 
are also to be found in the Kapila-GUd and other works on 
Tantra-Shastra. 
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(i) Guna, then, is that in the atom which 
corresponds to the elements of chit or cognition, 
and sattva or cognisability, in Pratyag-atm4 and 
Miila-prakriti respectively. It is the qualities of 
matter, which alone we know and cafi knoWy and 
never the thing-in-itself, as that expression is 
used by western psychologists and philosophers ; 
for that thing-in-itself, so far as it has a being at 
all, a pseudo-being, as substance, is the object of 
desire and not of knowledge. Guna may be sub¬ 
divided again into three classes: {a) the 5 ^, 
mukhya, chief, vyavartaka, distin¬ 
guishing or differentiating, or 

svabhivika or prakritika, natural, 
as^dharana, uncommon or special, or essentialy 
ie.y properties, or differentia, or propria, e.g.y 
special sensuous properties, sound, touch, colour, 
taste, or smell, etc., which would form part of 
definitions; {b) the gauna, secondary, 

^kasmika, accidental, si- 

dh^rana, common, or non-essentialy i.e.y qualities, 
which would form part of its descriptions ; and 
ic) dharma, lakshana, attributes, which 

would generally include both, for, in reality, 
the distinction between essential and accidental 
rests only on greater or less persistence in space 
time and motion* We might perceive again in 
this triplet a general correspondence to the Self 
the Not-Self and the Negation respectively. 

R 
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With reference to (< 2 ) we may note, that in our 
human race only five senses are working at the 
present time, and hence we have the five well- 
known sense-properties under the sub-head of 
‘ essential The varieties of each of these again 
are many, and if we had the necessary informa¬ 
tion as to the details of the subject, we should be 
able to throw these into triplets, corresponding 
with and reflecting each other endlessly. Thus, 
under sound, we have: soft, harsh, grave, low, 
loud, rounded, shrill, sonorous, deep, light, heavy, 
even, piercing, rolling, crackling, bursting, tear¬ 
ing, thunderous, whistling, screaming, roaring, 
rushing, dashing, moaning, groaning, rasping, 
grinding, etc., etc., sounds. Tacts are smooth, 
rough, even, silky, flowery, velvety, hard, soft, 
firm, cool, warm, damp, dry, clammy, moist, 
etc. Colours are white, black, red, yellow, 
blue, brown, golden, violet, orange, grey, green, 
purple, etc., etc., with their endless shades 
and combinations. Tastes are sweet, salt, acid, 
astringent, hot, bitter, acrid, pungent, putrid, etc. 
Smells or scents are fragrant, malodorous, stimu¬ 
lating, rose, jasmine, violet, pirijata, milati, 
sugandha-rija, (the ' king of scents ’, also called 
rajani-gandha the ‘night-scent’), lemon, lily, 
lotus, the blooms of myrtle, neem, and mango, etc. 
These sub-varieties must necessarily be endless 
in accordance with the endlessness of the objects 
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of the senses ; but humanity possesses definite 
names only for those that it mes and expe¬ 
riences most frequently. 

(d) The non-essential qualities are, by their 
very nature, more difficult to fix. They are, 
generally speaking, those which describe the 
relation and position of an object, to and amidst 
other objects; thus, w’ell-built, ill-built, near, 
distant, commodious, insufficient, etc. Many of 
the properties mentioned above as amongst the 
essential, may, perhaps, on sifting, be found to 
be non-essential, or vice versd. Reference 
to the purpose in hand decides generally 
whether a quality is non-essential or otherwise. 

(<r) Attributes, partaking of the characters 
of both, may be instanced as ‘heat, cold, 
temperateness ‘ lightness, heaviness, weighti¬ 
ness, softness, hardness, firmness, plasticity, 
rigidity, elasticity, pressure, suction, support, 
etc.,’ ‘ shape, si;!:e, duration etc. These attri¬ 
butes have an obvious reference to the latent 
and patent aspects of energy, and to Negation, 
as the others, properties and qualities, have 
to the Self in itself, and to the Not-Self as 
many, respectively. Such considerations are, 
clearly, capable of endless and useful elabora¬ 
tion. But we have not the opportunity and 
means for that elaboration here, and so must 
pass on. 
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From the psychological standpoint we may 
note in passing, every sense-property is some¬ 
thing sui generis^ on the same level and side by 
side with every other. As sense-properties, all 
are equal and independent, and none is grosser 
or subtler than any other, whence the current 
f'saying: ‘‘The experience of the musk’s fragrance 
I cannot be communicated by any amount of oaths 
! and affirmations” it must be smelt person- 

i ally to be known. Thus each sense-property, and 
each shade of it, must be experienced directly 
in order to come within the precise cognition 
and recognition of any Jiva. This is the many¬ 
ness, the separateness and exclusiveness of 
sensations- The remarks made and figures 
given at p. 480, vol. iii., of The Secret Doctrine 
will be found very suggestive in this connection, 
and read together with what has gone before 
may help to show some consistency in the 
apparently very inconsistent statements made 
on this subject in the Pur^nas. Thus, it is 
declared that in our world-system, the first 
‘ element ’ to come forth (to say nothing of the 
still earlier §.di or mahat-tattva, and the 
anup^daka or buddhi tattva, which are only 
vaguely alluded to here and there) was ^k^sha, 
with the guna of sound^ then viyu, with the 
. —— - — ... . . . . .— 
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guna of touch ; then fire, with light and colour ; 
then water, with taste ; and, lastly, earth, with 
smell; and it is added that each succeeding 
one was derived from the next preceding, and 
retained the quality of its originator besides 
developing its own special quality. Again it is 
said that the order of evolution of the elements 
and qualities is entirely different in different 
cycles, mah^-kalpas, of this and other world- 
systems. It is also said that the nmnber of the 
elements and corresponding senses and sensa¬ 
tions differs actually (as Voltaire only fancied 
in his Zadig ei Microniegas) in different worlds, 
there being eighteen in some, thirty-six in 
others, and so forth,^ as there are only five 
known to us in this world. Such also seems to 
be the meaning of the statement that “ this 
world-system of ours is crowded round with 
infinite other systems governed by Brahmcls 
having five, six, seven and more up to thousands 
of faces !'Still again, it is said, in the doctrine 
of wT’oJTT’PT, paiichikarana,^ quintuplication, the 
mixing of each of the five tattvas with each of 
the other four in certain proportions, that, at 
present, each material object has in it all five 


' Yo0ShVdsifhtka, 

^ TripM-vihh’dti-mahd-ndrdyana-upanishat. vi. 

^ PanchadasM. 26-30, and Panchtkarana-vivarana. 
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elements, and, therefore, the possibility of being 
cognised by all five senses; but the most 
prevailing element gives it its best-recognised 
nature. And as a matter of fact we find that 
beings having different constitutions of the same 
sense, and the same being during different 
conditions of the same sense, receive different 
sensations from apparently the same sense- 
object. Thus it is now recognised that certain 
rays that are dark to men are luminous to ants, 
and vice versd. 

All this means again, in brief, that each 
atom having in it the common guna of sense- 
cognisibility, sensibility, has also therefore in it 
what is necessarily included in this universal 
quality, viz,^ every possible particular guna; 
but only one or some are manifest and others 
latent, in different conditions of time, space, 
and motion, to different Jivas, Jivas being 
regarded as ^ lines of consciousness.’ That is 
to say, one kind of atom will mean one thing 
at one time and space to one kind of Jiva, 
and will, simultaneously and in that same 
position, mean a pseudo-infinite number of 
things to pseudo-infinite other kinds of Jivas ; 
and it will also mean pseudo-infinite kinds of 
things to the same kind of Jiva in the pseudo- 
infinite succession of time and space. 

(ii) We may now turn to the karma-aspect 
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of the atom corresponding to the sat and 
rajas aspects of Pratyag-atmi and Mula-prakriti 
respectively. 

It may at first sight appear that'sat, being, 
should correspond with dravya rather than 
karma. But if what has been said before, 
from time to time, on the nature of sat and 
^nanda, and again of rajas and tamas, is care¬ 
fully considered, it will appear that sat properly 
corresponds to karma and not to dravya. 

* Being' is what we are inclined to regard as 
the innermost, the most important, factor in 
the constitution of an object, because it p 7 'imd 
facie appears to be the most permanent; and 
dravya, as .shown above, is such in the case 
of the atom ; the idea therefore comes up 
strongly that dravya should be connected with 
‘ being.' But the first premiss here is not 
accurate. It does not discriminate between 

* being' and ‘ existence.' What is being, sat, 
in the Pratyag-&tm^, is ‘ existence,' ‘ outer-is- 
ness,' in matter. And in the Pratyag-^tmi (if 
such a distinction may be permitted where 
there is truly and strictly none possible, and 
where all are aspects and all absolutely equally 
necessary and important), Luanda, bliss, is even 
more ‘ inner' than ‘ being' ; it is, so to say, the 
feeling of own-being ; the difference between a 
man looking at himself with eyes open and again 
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with eyes shut. In this sense ^nanda may be 
said to be even more ‘being’ than is ‘being’ itself. 
And karma, therefore, corresponds not to this 
innermost being of ^nanda, but to the outer 
being, the exi.stence, the manifestation of sat. 
And existence, reality, appearance, manifestation, 
is all in and by action and movement. A very 
good physical illustration of this is the fact 
of natural history, that most insects and birds 
and quadrupeds, in wild life, are often so 
completely concealed by their mere protective 
colouring that their existence is not recognised 
at all, that they remain as it were non-existent, 
even when they are quite close to and right 
under the eye of the observer; but become 
manifest at once, ix., existent, with the .slighte.st 
shake, motion, or action.^ 

Having thus shown that karma represents 
sat, we may proceed to note again that it is 
inseparable from the atom, is in fact one of 
its essential constituents. The consequence is 
that every atom is in unceasing motion. 

Karma falls also into three kinds: (<a:) 
expansion, ttotw, prasdrana (corresponding to 
the boundlessness of the Self); {U) contrac¬ 
tion, ^kuhehana (corresponding to the 

^ This point has lately been much emphasised in a psychological 
eference by the distinguished psychologist, Prof. Ladd, of 
America. 
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completely concealed by their mere protective 
colouring that their existence is not recognised 
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undei the eye of the observer; but become 
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separate, mutual, repelling and restricting of 
not-selves) ; (c) ^ndolana, rhythmic 

vibration, corresponding to the (affirmative-) 
negation which sums up both movement and 
counter-movement in itself, and holds the two 
others together in the conjunction of alternation. 
The gunas specially arising out of karma are: 

vega, speed, mindya, slowness or dul- 
ness, and rjffr, gati, velocity. Minor varieties 
under each of the three are endless, as in the 
case of gunas: thus, rapid, slow, steady; 
virdhvagamana, upward motion, adho- 

garnana, downward motion, tiryag- 

gamana, sideways motion ; ut-kshepana, 

uplifting, apa-kshepana, repulsing or 

casting away, atana, wandering; vertical 

horizontal, oblique; etc., etc. 

(iii) Lastly we come to the dravya-aspect of 
the atom which, it is clear from the reasons 
already given, represents the inanda and tamas 
aspects of the Self and theNot-Self respectively. 
It is the ^ etat-ness,* the mere * this-ness ’ of the 
atom, in a strict sense. It is that in the atom 
which is the heart of the thing, its substance, 
its inertia, its mass and weight and resistance, 
all that makes it a something existing in and 
for itself, so far as it can have such a pseudo- 
exi§tence-in-itself at all It appears mysterious 
and unresolvable only when and if, after asking: 
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'‘What is this?'" we try fallaciously to answer 
the question in terms of something else than 
guna and karma. The answer to that question 
must always be in terms of guna and karma, 
or, otherwise, merely the reiteration: ' It is a 
this' Three aspects make up the fact of the 
atom—3^^^, idam, ' this' (dravya), 35*^, ittham, 

' suck ’ a this (guna), and evam, ' thus ' 

(karma), and they can never be separated from 
each other. 

Dravya too may be sub-divided into : (<'?) sub¬ 
stances with positive weight (predominant), in 
the aspect of attraction ; guru, heavy ; {b) 
those with negative weight (predominant),^ in 
the aspect of repulsion; 55^1, laghu, buoyant; 
{c) those with inertia, dead weight, positive¬ 
negative or passive-active resistance to all 
change, self-maintcnancc, in whatever condition 
the thing happens to be ; f^T, sthira, stable. The 
sub-divisions of these, as of the others, are 
endless : mahat, buddhi, fiklsha, vfiyu, tejas, 
ipas, prithivt, solids, liquids, gases, ethers, 
metals, non-metals, organic, inorganic, minerals, 
vegetables, animal substances, etc., etc. Some 
of the qualities arising out of these sub-divisions 
have been already noticed before in the guna- 
aspect 


' See Dolbear Matter^ Ether^ and Motion, F. 91. 
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We have noted before that resistance is of 
the very essence and nature of dravya, and 
we see now that it has the dual form of 
attraction-repulsion. This makes further clear, 
if such clarification were needed, that dravya 
represents the inanda and tamas aspects, which 
again correspond to the Shakti-energy of the 
first trinity. We desire a things we know its 
qualities^ and we act upon, change or modify, 
its fnovements. 

The three sub-divisions of dravya may also, 
as before, be regarded as corresponding, in the 
order in which they are stated above, to the 
Self and sattva, to the Not-Self and rajas, and 
to Negation and tamas respectively. 

It will have come to the notice of the reader 
that the task of expressing these correspond¬ 
ences precisely becomes more and more difficult 
as we enter into greater and greater details and 
sub-divisions, and the same triplet is repeated 
under more than one head. The aspects become 
gradually so intermingled that they cannot be 
distinguished easily, and the assignment of 
triplets in a table of correspondences may 
naturally and reasonably vary, if the students 
differ in standpoint and in the amount of 
attention paid to each factor, some regarding 
one aspect as the predominant one and others 
another. In this last case, for example, if 
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attraction be regarded as active affirmation, 
attention being specially directed to the activity, 
and repulsion as passive and steady negation 
of others, of manyness, then the two appear 
reasonably to correspond to rajas or Not-Self, 
and sattva or Self, respectively. But if attraction 
be regarded as unification, and repulsion as 
separation, it would be right to say, as said 
above, that they correspond to sattva or the 
Self, and rajas or the Not-Self respectively. 
Still again, if attention were paid to the fact 
that the unification of attraction, when it 
appears in the limited atom, is a false and 
not a true unification, that it is the assertion 
in reality of the Not-Self, which is then only 
masquerading as the Self, while the separation 
of repulsion is the diminution of such a false 
self and therefore an advancement of the true 
Self, then we would go back to the corres¬ 
pondence of attractive weight with the Not- 
Self, and of negative weight with the Self, 
The view of this particular correspondence put 
forward here as the main one, viz.^ of positive 
weight to the Self, of repulsive weight to the 
Not-Self, and of inertia to the Negation, 
proceeds upon the consideration that the fact 
of the unity and of the principle of unification 
present in the atom is more characteristic, in 
the present reference, than the fact that the 
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atom is only masquerading as a one and a 
self. 

This should not confuse the careful student, 
but should only help him to look at every 
question from many sides and standpoints, and 
so recognise the harmonising elements of truth 
in each view rather than the discordant elements 
of error. 

The laws previously ascertained apply to this 
triplet of aspects of the atom. As these three 
cannot be separated from each other, though, 
turn by turn, one is predominant and the others 
in the back-ground, so the three sub-divisions 
of each are also contemporaneous in this way: 
that one appears to be more manifest from 
one standpoint, while the other appears to be 
more manifest from another standpoint at 
the same time. This last statement applies 
especially to the sub-divisions of dravya and 
karma, as to which it is well-known that what 
is solid and immovable to one individual may 
be pliable as a liquid or a gas to another, and 
vice versd\ and, again, that what appears to be 
linear motion from one standpoint appears as 
rotatory or curved from another, and vice versd. 
Provision for the limitation, in time, space, and 
motion, for the death and re-birth of these 
aspects of the atom, even in the midst of their 
persistent continuance, is made by the fact of 
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change, absorption and transformation of each 
into other kinds of gunas, karmas, and dravyas, 
and yet again recovery of their previous con¬ 
dition, in an endless manner. Ample illustration 
of this will be found in physical science, in 
connection with the doctrines of the pseudo¬ 
indestructibility of matter, the pseudo-eternity 
and conservation of energy and motion, showing 
how substances (energies proper), attributes, and 
vibration, are being constantly transformed, all 
the while retaining the possibility of recovering 
their older shapes. 

The concomitance of these three aspects, 

and, by inference, of 
all fKeir subdivisions, from the metaphysical 
standpoint of the whole, is especially important 
and significant to bear in mind. It will help to 
show the underlying truth in each, and reconcile 
all, of many conflicting hypothe.ses of physical 
science. Thus : some hold the view that atoms 
are nothing substantial but on/}/ vortices, pure 
motion, vortices of 7iothing, one may fairly say, 
for even when the holders of this theory say 
that the atoms are vortices of e,ther, they, in 
order to avoid an obvious petitio principii, take 
care to describe ether in terms the opposite 
of those used in describing matter, and so 
practically reduce ether to nothing-, others say 
that they are substantial, whether they have or 
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have not a vortical or other motion besides. 
So too, the first theory of light was corpuscular, 
that light is corpuscles ; then it was discarded in 
favour of the undulatory theory, that light is 
undulations ; with the discovery of new metals, 
radium, etc., and observations of their behaviour, 
the radiatory theory is being reinstated again.^ 
So again, one extreme view is that all sensations 
are merely vibrations of the objects sensed, 
transmitted to animal nerves ; another extreme 
is that they have nothing to do with vibrations, 
which may or may not be a parallel coincident, 
but are things si/i generis. The ^cienfc who 
have trained themselves in philosophy also, as 
many are beginning to do now, look at the 
question impartially from both poiuts of view, ^ 
and therefore readily see the defects of each • 
extreme, and acknowledge that nqthing.,,X^l^ I 
known explains^ a certain m of\ 

at 9jie end*^^^ should appear i 

aTTHe sensatum red, orjbl.ue, or yellow, at the I 
oTher end of tfikt nerve. The inconclusiveness | 
of all such theories lies in their exaggeration, I 
their one-sidedness, and their attempt to reduce^ 


^ Dr. Hilbbe-Schkiden (of Dohren bei Hannover, Germany) 
suggests the following as a more exact statement of these 
theories: —“ I. Light is emission of corpuscles (Newton). 
2. Light is vibration of ether (Huyghens, Fresnel). 3. Light 
is emission of electrons.” 
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all the aspects of the atom to only one aspect, 
gunas and karmas to dravya only, or dravyas 
and karmas to guna only, or gunas and dravyas 
to karma only. The truth is that all three 
aspects are alwa3^s and inseparably concomitant; 
that an atom is ever a something, an etat, a 
this, which has always a certain motion, a 
certain kind of vibration, which motion or 
vibration again is always accompanied by a 
special sense-property. “ The three aspects arc 
inseparable and are the expression of all that 
happens in the ph3^sical world. Given one of 
the three in all its details, the other two would 
be known.” 

A few more concrete, if somewhat cursory, 
observations may be of use to illustrate the 
simultaneity and concurrence of all aspects of 
the atom. Thus, though, at the present stage 
of evolution, volume and form appear to be 
specially, indeed, even almost exclusively, con¬ 
nected with the sense of vision amongst all the 
senses, yet it is not so, in reality. I'ven the 
current usage which employs words having a 
spatial reference, in connection with all senses, 
shows this, and is not merely metaphorical. 

^ Max Verworn. General Physiology. P. 546; his three 
aspects, however, are * Substance, form, and transformation of 
energy,’ form being substituted for sense-quality, and trans¬ 
formation of energy for motion. 
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We speak of bulky or extensive or voluminous 
or massive sounds and touches and tastes and 
smells ; also of their forms. The words are so 
employed because of a fact in nature; sounds, 
touches, tastes, and smells also have volume and 
form ; they belong to sense-objects, to etats, 
are in space, time, and motion. The words 
quantity, measure, magnitude, etc., apply to all 
sense-objects and with a clear meaning. The 
pitch and loudness and timbre of sounds ; the 
freshness or staleness, strength or weakness, 
insipidity and vapidity or acuteness and 
intensity of tastes ; lightness or heaviness of 
touches ; sweet sounds, sweet sights, sweet 
scents, and sweet tastes ; beautiful voices, 
beautiful forms and colours, beautiful smells ; 
rough and smooth tones as well as touches ; 
all these are illustrations of the fact. Because 
of such common features hiding behind diverse 
features, under guna as well as dravya and 
karma, is it possible to translate the sensations 
of one sense into those of another, under special 
circumstances and conditions, the manipulation 
of which belongs to that region of science which 
is only just opening up to the public, under 
the names of hypnotism, mesmerism, animal 
magnetism, psychism, telepathy, clairvoyance, 
etc. The cases of psychics able to experience 
any sensation with or at any part of the body 
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are now recognised by most persons. The ill- 
understood vedintic doctrine of the quintuplica- 
tion of the five tattvas or sense-elements, 
ak^sha (ether), vayu (air), tejas (fire), ^pas 
(water), and prithivi (earth), seems also to refer 
to this subject It seems to be the completion 
of the physics of the universe begun by the 
Vaisheshika and the Ny^ya systems in their 
statements as “ to anu, atoms, 

dvyanuka, diatoms, trasarenu, tri¬ 

diatoms, etc. This is not clear now in the 
absence of details, but the suggestion that they 
are such completion comes unmistakably and 
unavoidably to eveiyone who will approach the 
old books in the genuine spirit of the even- 
minded student. Working at this suggestion 
and comparing the apparently conflicting state¬ 
ments in the Pur^nas, the student may succeed 
in making up some at least provisionally 
satisfactory system of the essential principles of 
chemistry, physiology, and cosmogony, pending 
knowledge of details through development of 
special faculty by yoga.^ 

We see, then, that all three aspects run on 
indefeasible parallels, even as thought, thing, 

^ The student will find much help and suggestion on this 
point in theosophical literature generally, and in The Secret 
Doctrine of H, P. Blavatsky, and Ch. I. of the Ancient Wisdom 
of Annie Besant especially. 
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and motion always accompany each other 
though distinguishable, and that change in any 
of the three will necessarily bring about a 
change in the other two also. In a sense, it 
is true, there should not be any change in 
the dravya; a mere * this * will remain only 
‘ this * ; and dravya constitutes the pseudo-per¬ 
manent element in the atom, as has been said 
before ; yet, seeing that each etat is inseparably 
connected with a quality and a motiori, it 
happens that there is, as common observation 
shows, a sort of change of nature in the 
substance also. The substance is no longer 
recognised as the same. The energy has also 
changed its form. Water becomes gas, and 
people naturally and not unreasonably say that 
the substance has changed, as well as motions 
and qualities. In this sense, the tattva^ the 
^ that-ness,^ the element, may properly be said 
to change. Rigorously speaking, there can be 
no change in mere, pure, * this' (dravya); but 
no more can there be any change in mere, sheer, 
‘ such ’ (guna), or in mere, abstract, ^ thus ’ 
(karma). What changes is the particularised 
condition of each as limited and made concrete 
by necessary relativity to the others. 

We have now generally defined and described 
the three universal attributes of the atom. 
Wherever an atom is, there must be present 
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these three also. Whatever its variations, these 
must accompany it Let us now try to find out 
something more about the variations of the 
atom generally. These variations will naturally 
be most prominently connected with the guna 
and the karma, though change in these will 
cause the appearance of change in the dravya 
also. 

Under guna, we have inferred that in 
respect of form, corresponding to the Not-Self, 
etats have, by reflection of the unity and com¬ 
pleteness of the Self, one universal underlying 
form, the sphere, and a pseudo-infinity of other 
forms made up of the intermixture of points 
and lines. In respect of volume corresponding 
to the Self, the common fact is only this, that 
there must be * bulk,’ * triple - dimension,’ 

* extension,’ some size, and the detail is that the 
etat must have every possible size. Thus we 
have atoms of all possible sizes, each size ot 
atom (with corresponding other qualities, vibra¬ 
tions, substantial nature, etc.) constituting one 
plane of matter, and each plane constituting the 

* outer ’ .sheath, the material, of a pseudo¬ 
infinite series of world-systems on the same 
level with each other, and the next minuter size 
constituting the ‘ inner ’ spiritual ’ or ^ ideal ’ 
counterpart and core thereof and therein. The 
case is the same with special qualities. The 
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presence of sotne one quality^ of ‘ sense- 
cognisability/ is common and inevitable; but 
there is no restriction what that must be. 
Reason and the law of non-arbitrariness require 
that the whole of all possible qualities must be 
present in the whole and every part of the 
world-process, manifesiingy of course, to any one 
Jtvay only in succession. 

The main kinds of the karma-movements 
of atoms may be deduced, as a tentative 
hypothesis, as follows. We have seen that the 
basic ultimate atom everywhere, in whichever 
world-system we take it, would be a sphere, 
though size and quality may vary; for it is 
formed by the aham-consciousness revolving 
round itself in the circle of the logion. But, 
existing side by side as spheres, the forces of 
approach and recess work between them, as 
mutual attraction and repulsion. Every atom 
endeavours to approach and recede from every 
other simultaneously. The same atom would 
attract as well as repel another at the same 
time. In other words, every atom would try 
to absorb another into itself for its own growth 
(coiTesponding to the intensification and expan¬ 
sion of the consciousness ^aham^—etat (asmi),' 
and at the same time to resist being absorbed 
into another, so losing instead of intensifying 
its own self-existence and identity. With 
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attraction and repulsion coming into play, the 
self-revolving spheres would begin to move in 
straight lines towards or from each other. 
At this stage movements would become manifest 
Before this (from the standpoint of the par¬ 
ticular world-system we may be in) the self¬ 
revolution would not be apparent as movement; 
the atom would scarcely be apparent even as 
a something; that there would be in it, even 
then, a necessaiy movement of self-revolution, 
would be only a metaphysically necessary 
assumption. The next stage would be that after 
one atom has secured and subordinated another, 
absorbed it into itself (the why and how of 
which may appear afterwards), the two together, 
making a line, would now fall into the self- 
revolving movement of the stronger, and the 
circular-disc movement would result. Lastly, 
the disc revolving on its own axis would become 
the sphere again, but a sphere the sphericity and 
motion of which are manifest instead of hypo¬ 
thetical, as in the condition of the primary atom. 
We may consider here that as the shortest line 
is composed of two atom-points, and the smallest 
disc must be made of such a line circling 
around itself according to the motion of the 
stronger atom, so the smallest solid sphere 
should be made of at least, and also at most, 
thr^ such lines crossing each other at the 
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middle and revolving round that point on the 
axis made by the strongest line. In other 
words, the manifest sphere would consist of 
three double - atoms. Such is perhaps the 
metaphysic underlying the vague available * 
statements of the Nyaya and Vaisheshika 
systems as to diatoms being first formed from 
atoms, then tri-diatoms from diatoms, and the 
world—our own world-system at least—from 
them. This order reproduces respectively, the 
Absolute, the duality of the Self and the Not- 
Self, and the triple duality of the Jiva-atom, 
—the individual, the definite one (which most 
systems of numerals express by a line), formed 
by the junction of the self with a not-self 
The intermixtures and modifications of these 
main movements, viz,, the linear, circular, and 
rcvolutional or spiral, make up the necessary 
pseudo-infinite variations of movements in the 
world-process. 

As to the variations of the dravya-aspect, it 
has been said that they accompany the variations 
of the other two. It need only be added that 
the greater the number and the more restricted 
the area of the rhythm-movements, the revolu¬ 
tions, of the atom and the derivative molecule, 
the more firm, rigid, gross, and exclusive and 
resistant for others, and attractive and existent 
for themselves, they would become; and vice 
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mrsd, the fewer the number and the wider the 
area of the movement, the subtler, more plastic 
and more evanescent they would be. The 
atom of each world-system being regarded as 
representing the mere ‘objectivity,* the Not-Self, 
the Etat or This, it follows that it is uniform 
and unchanged throughout the life of that 
system. Differentiation probably begins with 
the diatoms, which may be regarded as coeval 
with the gunas, these corresponding, in the 
Jiva-atom of a system, to what the 
tanmatra, would be in the consciousness of the 
tshvara of that system, as may be seen later. * 
The gunas referred to here are their special 
sense-qualities, sound, touch, etc., considered 
psychologically. The differentiation may be 
considered as definitely marked at the stage of 
tri-diatoms, corresponding to the elements, 
the sthOla-bhfitas, defined and characterised by 
these sensations, Ak^sha, v^yu, etc., and 
to the respective outer sensory and motor organs 
of the living beings of that system. These 
tri-diatoms may, then, for practical purposes, 
be regarded as representing that dravya-aspect 
of each thing which is variable. Before the 
development of these tri-diatoms (in the 
Vaisheshika and not the modern chemiqal sense) 
there would be probably no manifest differen¬ 
tiation of the various tattvas, the sense-elements, 
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one from the other. The variations of such 
ultimate molecules of a world-system, as physical 
science is now gradually showing (in terms of 
'atoms/ however, rather than of 'molecules'), 
would correspond with variations of resistance 
and density, of number and kind of vibrations, 
and ofcSpecial sense-qualities. 

We see then that the_atorn is not an invariably 
^xed .^ £uantity. Its fixedness is only an 
appearance, and exists only in connection with 
world-systems taken singly. Just as a stone, 
a tree, an animal, a human being, have an 
* appearance of permanence and continuance 
from day to day, and yet are changing in¬ 
cessantly from moment to moment; just as a 
whirling torch, or catherine-wheel, or gas-flame, 
has the appearance of a flat disc or sheet of 
fire, though something altogether different in 
reality; so an atom has only a pseudo-fixedness 
and sameness of size, duration, movement, etc., 
in space, time and motion. The appearance 
of fixedness in incessant change is due to the 
imposition of ' sameness' by a connected 
individual consciousness—the consciousness of 
the Brahma—in each world-system. In other 
words, the nature of the Jiva, as Self, imposes 
(according to its own necessities to be dealt with 
later), a certain sameness and continuance, 
while the nature of the atom, as Not-Self, 
• 
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requires incessant change; and the reconcilia¬ 
tion is found in constant repetition of the 
vibrations which maintain the other attributes 
together with themselves. Apart from such 
appearance of fixity there is truly a pseudo¬ 
infinite variety in every aspect of the atom, 
and a pseudo-infinite pseudo-infinity, pseudo¬ 
infinity within pseudo-infinity. Thus each size 
of atom, together with all its attributes and 
qualities corresponding to that size, is necessarily 
pseudo-infinite in number, and would be found 
in every part of space and time. And yet, 
when the geometrical axiom, which applies to 
all things in space, says: “ Two things cannot 
occupy the same space at once,” how can all 
these pseudo-infinite sizes of atoms exist in 
the same space? The reconciliation is to be 
found in the fact that this apparent pseudo¬ 
infinity is a 'psychological,’ an ‘ideal,’ infinity, 
entirely created and carried along with itself, 
wherever it goes, by the consciousness of the 
Self as a foil to its own infinite-infinity. The 
geometrical axiom does not apply to the 
Absolute-consciousness which transcends and 
includes space and time and motion, and creates 
all the infinite overlappings of individuality 
which have been mentioned before, and which 
correspond to the apparent overlappings of the 
atoms. And yet again, lest there should be even 
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the appearance of a violation of the geometrical 
axiom, the various sizes, whenever and wherever 
examined by any one individual consciousness, 
would be found to fit one into another and 
constitute the different and inter-penetrating 
planes of the world-systems. 

Thus it happens that what is an atom to one 
Jiva, within the limits, spatial and durational, 
of a solar system, may contain whole worlds 
within itself to a Jiva sufficiently minute. 
And, vice versd, what is a solar system to us 
may form only an atom to a Jiva sufficiently 
vast The repeated and much emphasised 
statement in the Yogtt Vdsishtha^ that a world 
contains atoms, and each of these atoms a 
world, and that world atoms again, and so on ad 
infinitum^ is justified in this manner in a very 
literal sense. Consider here what was said before) 
as to the chain of individualities in a single 
organism, and as to the Virit-Purusha, and the 
thought may become quite clear. The student 
will also be greatly helped here by the latest 
researches of physical science, going to show 
that what has till now been regarded as the 
indivisibly ultimate atom consists of hundreds 
of ‘corpuscles/^ and by the tentative results 

1 The word ‘ atom ’ has been used here throughout as 
equivalent to the words ‘ai?.u* or *param-aiju* of Saipskrit. 
The new word * ion' is, it seems, nearer to * anu *; but it has 
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of enquiry by budding superphysical senses 
so far as they are publicly available.^ 

How order is imposed on this infinity of 
disorder; how the world-process is ever an 
organic whole, within whatever limits of space 
and time and motion we take it ; and how this 
pseudo - infinity of pseudo - infinities is held 
together in co-ordination, in a system of planes 
within planes, lokas within lokas, by the mighty 
stress of the principle of the individuality and 
oneness of the universal Self—this may all 
appear in the next chapter on the Jiva. 


not yet got a recognised position in western science and 
philosophy, and is still competing with ‘corpuscles’, ‘electrons’, 
etc. When the ideas and words have settled down in the course 
of a few years, it may perhaps be useful to change our nomen¬ 
clature also. In the meanwhile the idea intended to be conveyed 
by the word ^.atpm ’ here is that of a piece or particle of ‘ etat 
‘ this ‘ matter which, for the time and in the particular world- 
system and from the standpoint with which we may be concerned 
at the moment, is ultimate and ‘ indivisible Sometimes, 
though very rarely, the word has been used here a& equivalent to 
‘sheath’ or ‘body’, and this has been done because, in the 
particular connection in which the word has been .so used, the 
sheath or body is the irreducible minimum which the Jiva 
requires for its manifestation. 

^ Vide Annie Besant’s paper on “Occult Chemistry” in 
Lucifer (now The 7 'heosophical Revi^m) for Novetnber, 1895 
(xvii. 216). 
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CHAPTER XV. 


JivA-AxoMS—S ubjectively, JiVAS. 

At the outset of this chapter we may note 
that the aspects of size specialised with reference 
to the Jiva would be * range or extent of con¬ 
sciousness in all its manifestations, cognition, 
desire, and action,’ ‘ its definiteness or intensity,’ 
and its ‘ calibre or scope generally These 
would suB“~ divide into * broad - mindedness, 
narrow - mindedness, rationality or common 
sense’, ‘vagueness or weakness, clearness or 
strength, distinctness or firmness’, ‘ long¬ 
headedness or far - sightedness, width of 
interests, depth’, etc., etc. 

As to the specialisations of duration and 
vibration, it need only be said that the words 
used in connection with matter in the preceding 
chapter apply, by ordinary usage, to correspond¬ 
ing features of mind also. 

With these brief suggestions, we may pass on 
to the features more prominently characteristic 
of the Jiva, as the embodiment of consciousness. 

The entire nature of consciousness is 
exhaustively described by and contained in 
the words: “ I-this-not (am).” This is the 
261 
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As to the specialisations of duration and 
vibration, it need only be said that the words 
used in connection with matter in the preceding 
chapter apply, by ordinary usage, to correspond¬ 
ing features of mind also. 

With these brief suggestions, we may pass on 
to the features more prominently characteristic 
of the Jiva, as the embodiment of consciousness. 

The entire nature of consciousness is 
exhaustively described by and contained in 
the words: I-this-not (am).” This is the 
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Absolute-consciousness, the true chid- 

ghana^ compacted chit, maha-samvit, 

great consciousness, which, in its transcendence 
of numbers, limitations and relations, includes 
all that is governed by numbers, limitations and 
relations, and indeed is all This consciousness 
is the Absolute, and includes both the factors of 
what is ordinarily distinguished as the 
dvandvam, the pair, of chit, the conscious 
(corresponding to Pratyag-atma) and jada, 
the unconscious (corresponding to Mula-prakriti). 
It may not unreasonably be objected, because 
of this fact, that the word ‘ consciousness' is not 
altogether suitable as an epithet for the Abso¬ 
lute, even with qualificatory adjectives. But it 
becomes unavoidable, now and again, to describe 
the Absolute in special terms borrowed from the 
triplets of the attributes of Pratyag-4tm^ and 
Mhla-prakriti, which are the penultimates of the 
world-process, as the Absolute is the very ulti¬ 
mate and the all. The nearest approach to the 
ultimate is obviously by the penultimates, hence 
the necessity of speaking in terms of the latter; 
and this is why Brahman is described, in the 
Upanishats and other works on Vedanta, now 
as pure or shuddha-chit, again as the mahirsat 
or boundless being, and finally as the inanda- 
ghana or inanda-maya, composed or compacted 
of bliss; also as the tamas beyond the tamas, 
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the darkness beyond the darkness, the shiiddha 
or pure sattva, and the paro-rajas, the transcend- 
ing-rajas. And so, for our present purposes, we 
have to speak of Brahman as the Absolute¬ 
consciousness, slightly emphasising the praty- 
ag-fitmic aspect thereof rather than the 
milla-pr^kritic, but carefully guarding the while 
against possible misconstruction by openly 
staling that fact at the outset. 

In its unique completeness, then, this 
Absolute-consciousness includes every possible 
cognition, every possible desire, every possible 
action, all at once and for ever; even as it 
includes all possible objects of cognition, desire 
and action, namely qualities, substances and 
movements. But taken as consisting of succes¬ 
sive and separable parts in the pseudo-infinity 
of the world-process, it appears as broken up 
into the three aspects of jMna or cognition, 
ichchhil or desire, and kriy4 or action. How these 
three and only three aspects arise in the Jiva, on 
the collision of the Self and the Not-Self, has 
been already outlined in the chapter on Pratyag- 
atm^ where the genesis of sat, chit, and inanda 
is explained. It may be briefly restated thus. 

An ego bound to a non-ego in the bond of 
the logion is necessarily bound by a triple bond 
at three points in contact with three correspond¬ 
ing points in the non-ego, vi 0 ,y jfiina, ichchh§. 
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and kriy^ on the one hand, and guna, dravya, 
and karma, respectively, on the other. “ I-this- 
(am)not”—in this fact we see the following: 

i (i) The ‘ I ’ and the ‘this,’ being placed oppo¬ 
site to each other, are either turning face towards 
face, or face away from face. The ego cognises, 
I perceives the non-ego, receives into itself the 
i reflection and the imprint of that non-ego 
I (metaphorically as well as literally, as will 
I appear later), or ignores and forgets it. This is 
; (dual or rather triple) j^L^a. 

( 2 ) The * I ’ tends to move towards or away 
i from the ‘ not-f.’ This tendency is desire, corre- 
} spending to the affirmation-negation of Shakti. 
: It is (dual or rather triple) iclidxh^. 

? ( 3 ) The ego actually moves towards or away 

from, the non-ego. This is (dual or rather 
^ triple)^kriy^. 

All these are but modifications, forms, aspects, 
or degrees of the main fact of identification or 
separation between the Self and the Not-Self. 

Ficht e^seems to have endeavoured to express 
the same or a similar idea thus : “ (i) The ego 
exhibits itself as limited by the non-ego (that 
is to say, the ego is cognffive); ( 2 ) conversely, 
the ego exhibits the non-ego as limited by the 
ego (that is to say, the ego is active).”^ 


^ Stirling’s Sckwegler, P. 265. 
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In other words, we may say th at there is a 

between the ego. 
£!ii-tej2!Lego: the action of the non-ego upon 
the ego is the cognition of the non-ego by the 
ego; and the cognition (if the expression may be 
used) by the non-ego of the ego is conversely 
the action of the ego on the non-ego. When 
the ego impresses itself on the non-ego, we have 
action from the standpoint of the ego and 
cognition from that of the non-ego. When the 
non-ego imprints itself on the ego, we have 
cognition from the standpoint of the ego and 
action from that of the non-ego. To this it 
should be added that the condition intermediate 
between cognition and actio n, intermediate 
between the ego s being influenced *and shaped' 
by the non-ego, on,. ..the one hand, and its 
* influencing ancj" shaping ’ the non-ego, on the 
other, The corresponding condition 

of the non-ego would probably be best described 
by the word tension. This desire is always* 
hidden, while cognition and action are manifest 
Multifarious triplets arise under cognition, 
desire, and action. (i) * Waking, sleeping, 

dreaming; ^ ' presentation, oblivion, representa¬ 
tion ; ’ ‘ knowing, forgetting, recollection ; ’ 

truth, error, illusion ; ’ ' sensation, conception, 
perception ;' ‘ term, proposition, syllogism ;' 
'■q^, pada, qm, vikya, ifTq, m^na;’ ‘con- 
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cept or notion, judgment, reasoning;’ 'reason¬ 
ableness or sobriety, fancy, imagination; ’ 
'real or actual, unreal or fanciful, ideal;’ 

' observation, thought, science ; ’ ‘ concentra¬ 
tion, meditation, attention ; ’ ' attention, dis¬ 
traction, research, or rapport, or union, or 
hate, indifference; ’ ' partiality, carelessness, 

justice;’ ' desire, emotion, will;’ etc. (3)' Action, 
yoga,’ eta (2) ' Like, dislike, toleration ; ’ ' love, 
reaction, balance;’ 'activity, indolence, effort;’ 

' restlessness, fatigue, perseverance ' act, labour, 
industry ' action, plan, scheme ;’ ' evolution, 
involution, revolution;’ etc. These may be 
treated of in detail later on. In the meanwhile, 
some observations as to the general relations of 
subject and object, individuals and the sur¬ 
roundings they live amidst, the more prominent 
conditions of the hye of the world-process, may 
be recorded here. 

It has been said that an ego is literally 
imprinted with and modelled to the shape of a 
cognised non-ego, and that cognition by an ego 
means and is the action of a non-ego upon it. 
I It might be questioned how it is that action, 
|COgnition, and even desire, which are the 

S ttributes of Self, subject, can ever belong, or 
e spoken of as belonging, to Not-Self, object ; 
nd, conversely, how the capabilities of being 
acted on, cognised, and desired, which are the 
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S’ttributes of Not-Self, can ever belong, or be 
spoken of, as belonging to Self. The agsM^e r 
is this. If we were speaking of the universal 
Self or the pseudo-universal Not-Self, then it 
would be perfectly correct to say that jnina, 
.and , kriy i, or rather their root-principles, 

> .,^h4,,.sat, belong exclusively to the 
Self ; and guna, kamta, and drayya, or rather 
their root-principles, sa^va, rajas, and taiijas, 
belong e>cclusively to the Not-Self. By;t.,we,are | 
now_„jn_^h,e-,4QI^a_Qtj;h^^ 
particular, and are dealing not with abstract[ 
Pratyag-^tm^ and pseudo-abstract Mhla-prakiitiJ 
but with limited, separate, selves and not-selves 
and it has been amply shown in the last two^, 
chapters that a Jjmited^^^ means a composite | 
N a JivaT^tom, wherein thef 

Jiva-aspect is predominant; while a limited not-i, 
self equally means a composite of Self and \ 
Not-Self^ but a composite in which the atom-j 
aspect is predominant. The consequence of 
this is that we find both the triplets of attributes 
present in every such composite, although of 
course one triplet always predominates over the 
other, thereby giving rise to the distinction 
between animate and inanimate. 

Xhus it comes about that each separate not- 
self, being- ensouled by a self and therefore being 
a pseudo-self, assumes by the connection of iden- 
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tity with the universal Self, the characteristics of 
the latter, and this assumption takes on the form 
of a pseudo-infinite endeavour to find, and there¬ 
fore to spread and impose, itself everywhere and 
always. Hence a pseudo-infinite radiation, by 
vibration, of each and every not-self, that 
is to say, of each and every piece or mass 
whatsoever of Mula-prakriti, out of the pseudo¬ 
infinite permutations and combinations of all 
possible sizes of such pieces or masses, to which 
it is at all possible to apply the adjectives 
‘ each ’ and ^ everyJ In other words, each and 
every not-self is endeavouring pseudo-infinitely 
to reproduce itself and fill infinity with its own 
form, as is now nearly established even by 
physical science in the doctrine of the incessant 
and endless mutual radiation and registration 
by all objects of their own and of all others' 
pictures of all qualities whatsoever, sights, 
sounds, smells, etc. ; and this is the action of 
the not-selves upon the selves, which action, 
in the selves, appears as cognition. 

This reproduction, it is obvious, takes place 
literally. When we see an object, the picture of 
the object is imprinted on our eye, on the retina; 
that is to say, the retina (or the purpurine, with 
which, as the latest researches go to show, the 
retina is covered), takes on, becomes modified 
into, the very shape of the object seen ; and the 
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eye is, in the life of the physical plane, veritably 
the^ very_ ego that sees. In the moment of 
seeing with the physical eye, it is impossible 
to say; “ My eye sees and not I/’ What is 
invariably said and meant is: «/ see.” The I 
and the organ of vision are here literally identical 
for all purposes. It is the same with every 
other sense. The immediate reason of this is 
that while in the converse case, the activity of 
the apparent not-self is due to its hiding a self 
within, in this case the skapeability^ which is 
cognition, of eyery self is due to its hiding 
within a not-self, a sheath, an upMhi. As in 
the one case the not-self strives to achieve 
infinity in pseudo-infinite reproduction, because 
of having become identified with a self, and 
therefore the universal Self; so, in this case, the 
Self becomes limited and reflective, because of 
having become identified with a not-self. 

In order that the Self and the Not-Self, so 
entirely opposed to each other, should enter into 
dealings with each other, it is necessary that 
each should assume the characteristics of the 
other, and so, abating their opposition, come 
nearer to each other. The interchange of 
substance between nucleus and protoplasm is a 
good illustration.^ In this fact we see before us 





^Veywom. G&neral Phystology* P. 5^^’ 
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the principle of the genesis of up 4 dhis, sheaths, 
organisms, and organs of sense and action. The 
ego becomes (of course, illusorily and apparently, 
and for the time being) the organ of sense or 
action, in order to perceive the sensible or act 
upon it “ The Atm^ who knows (/.r., under 
the stress of the consciousness) ‘ may I smell 
this’ {becomes or is) the nose (the organ of 
smell), for the sake of (experiencing) odour.” ^ 
Such ja, the metaphysical significance gLthe 

organs of sense and action. They are th e. 

J|ya,Jgatlli^im^^^ The Jiva is identified with 
them entirely while they are working. Other¬ 
wise there is no sufficient reason for a third 
something, an instrument of mediation, not 
only a relation but a thing, between the only 
two factors of the world-process, the Self, on the 
one side, and the Not-Self, on the other. That 
' tbsai. are, at all distinguished as instruments is. 
only from the standpoint of the abstract Self. 

I he metaphysical significance of sense-media, 
odorous particles, saliva, air, ether, &c,, is 
similar. The .systematic and psychologically 
consistent names for these media, in Samskrit, 
whatever their exact nature may be ultimately 
determined to be, are prithivi (earth) for the 
medium of odour, 4 pas or jalam (water) for 
taste, tejas or agni (fire) for vision, v4yu (air) 


1 CkMndo^a Upani^hat. VI 11 . xii, 4-5, 
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for touch, and akasha (ether) for sound. These 
media are, according to the Vedanta, the five 
pervading root-elements — and not the com¬ 
pounds we live amidst — distinguished and 
defined radically by their special sensuous and 
active qualities, which are said to go in pairs ; 
thus, sound and speech with ear and vocal organ 
belonging to akasha ; vision and figure-formation 
with eye and hands belonging to agni ; and so 
forth. And their agency, to secure communion 
between organ and sense-object, is metaphysic¬ 
ally necessitated in order, b)’' the fact of per¬ 
vasion and diffusion through space, to give to 
the sense-object the semblance of the universal 
Self, which reaches and includes all and is 
within the reach of all. This pervasion, which, 
metaphysically, is pseudo-infinite in extent, 
is actually reproduced in the fact of each 
brahm^nda, world-.system or macrocosm, being 
pervaded by one individuality, just as much as 
the pindanda, the microcosm, a human organism, 
is pervaded by one individuality. The vast 
masses of the root-elements that serve as 
the sense-media of the organisms inhabiting 
our brail manda, for instance, constitute, in 
their totality, the body of the Ishvara who 
is the brahmanda ; the unity of his indi¬ 
viduality brings together our senses and sense- 
bjects in these sense - media, he himself 
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beinir but as an infinitesimal Jiva in a 
vaster brahminda, and so on pseudo-infinitely. 
This is why the Ishvaras also are called 
vibhu, pervading. It is only the principle of 
overlapping individualities in another view. 
Later chapters may contain more on this point, 
how communion between two separate 
things, subject and object, in the way of 
cognition, desire, and action, is possible and 
takes place only because the two are also one 
as being, both of them, parts of a higher 
individuality, a larger subject. 

The remarks made m the preceding chapter 
as to the pseudo-infinite series of involucra of 
the Jiva, one within another, should be recalled in 
this connection. Taking the case of vision, for 
instance, we find as the first step, that the act of 
seeing means the picturing of the object seen on 
the retina, which at that stage is for all purposes 
identical with, and is, the seer. But analysing 
further we find that, in the human being, the act 
of vision is by no means completed with this 
picturing on the retina. Vibrations of nerves 
convey the picture to a. further centre in the 
brain—not yet definitely determined by physio¬ 
logical investigations. Physical research leaves 
the matter here for the present. But metaphysic 
deduces, as an inference from the inseparable 
conjunction of dravya, guna, and karma, that, 
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whatever that brain-centre might be ultimately 
decided to be, it will be found that just as the 
vibrations and particles of the outer visible 
object, transmitted through the ether (or what¬ 
ever other element may finally be determined to 
be the medium of light, and however it may be 
named, the Samskrit name being tejas as said 
before), make a picture of that object on the 
retina, so the retinal picture, which has now in 
turn become ‘the outer visible object’ to the 
more-inward-receded Jiva, is transmitted in still 
more minute particles, by nerve-^vibrations, to a 
corresponding subtler organ or brain-centre 
which is now masquerading as the seer in place 
of the eye, in the present condition of organisms. 
And further research will show the process 
repeated pseudo-infinitely inwards, taking the 
sheath into subtler and ever subtler planes of 
matter. 

But while this series of sheaths, one within 
another, is theoretically pseudo - infinite, in 
practice and as a matter of fact—if we take any 
organism, in any one cycle of space and time— 
we shall necessarily find it consisting of only a 
limited and countable number of such sheaths 
with one unanalysable core, the very filmiest of 
films it may be, but unanalysable any further 
for the time being, which in that cycle represents, 
and for all purposes is, the very self of the Jtva. 
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From another and higher standpoint, embracing 
a wider cycle of space and time, that film will 
also be analysable, and be seen to be not the 
innermost core but only an outer sheath, hiding 
within itself another core which will then be 
irreducible. Evidence of this we find even 
physically in comparing the earliest available 
unicellular organisms of our terrene life and 
evolution with the latest most complex ones. In 
the human being the brain with its centres takes 
the place of the Self, and is the main seat of con¬ 
sciousness (from the standpoint of physiology), 
but is hedged round and overlaid with numbers 
pf other parts of the body, nerves, ganglia, senses, 
etc., through which only it can be reached. In 
the unicellular organism the nucleus is probably 
the centre of consciousness,^ and is, as it were, 
all the brain, the sense organs, etc., in one; in its 
case the Jiva has not yet learnt to make the 
distinction—involved in the expressions, ‘ my 
eyes' ‘my ears'—between the Jiva (identified 
with the brain as centi-e of consciousness) and its 
sense-instruments ; and hence it has got no centre 
of consciousness which may be separate from 
sense-instruments. *But when the consciousness 
begins to make such distinction, the nucleus at 
once resolves into a subtler core (apparently, 
but not yet positively determined to be the 

^ Vcrworn. General Physiolo^Qn P. 508. 
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nucleolus) with different parts wrapping it 
round ; and under the continuing stress of the 
individualised consciousness, there appears the 
progressive development and differentiation of 
functions and instruments which is called 
evolution. 

It should be noted here that the expression 
‘ my brain ’ has not the same significance as 
‘my eyes' and ‘my hands.' Of course it has a 
certain meaning, but the consciousness of my 
brain being distinct and different from me is by 
no means so definite, full, and clear in the 
ordinary man as is the consciousness of the eyes 
and the hands being thus different and distinct. 
The expression gains fuller and fuller signi¬ 
ficance as the ‘ I' retreats further and further 
inwards, and is able to separate itself more and 
more actually from the physical body. ‘ My 
clothes ’ has a much fuller and clearer meaning 
than ‘ my hands and feet; ’ ‘ my hands and feet' 
has a much clearer and fuller meaning than ‘my 
brain.' ‘ My sukshma sharira,' ‘ my karana 
sharira,’ ‘ my soul,’ are practically (but not 
theoretically) meaningless in the mouths of 
people who have never succeeded, by means 
of yoga, in separating them from the outer 
physical body. 

This development of the complex from the 
simple, this opening up of separated individual 
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consciousness through layer into inner layer, 
this gradual growth of nerve within nerve and 
instrument within instrument, this definition of 
body within body, constitutes the evolution of 
the individual from the standpoint of limited 
cycles. To take a fanciful illustration : it is as if 
we should, to increase the power and range and 
minuteness of our vision, first put on a pair of 
spectacles, then add a telescope, and over that 
a microscope, and so on indefinitely. In this 
imaginary illustration the additions are out¬ 
wards. In evolution, by deliberate yoga, on the 
nivritti-mirga, the re-ascent into spirit, they 
would be inwards, a retreating within into 
subtler and subtler planes of matter ; on the 
pravritti-marga, the descent into matter, they 
would be outwards too, each self taking on 
denser and denser veils of matter to enjoy the 
experiences of a greater and greater (seeming) 
definition of itself—‘ I (am) thisl ‘ I (am) this! 
From the standpoint of the absolute, on the 
other hand, all cycles and all evolution, all 
functions, all instruments, and all functionings 
and actual workings of them on all possible 
planes of matter, are ever completely present in 
the transcendent consciousness : “I—This—Not 
(am).” 

Thus we come back again and again to the 
fact of endless plane within plane of matter, all 
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permeated and pervaded by the consciousness in 
its triple aspect of jhina, ichchha, and kriyi. 
Let us see now how these pseudo-infinite planes 
of matter can be co-ordinated and brought into 
organic unity with each other. Co-ordinated in 
fact they must be; for the etats—separate in their 
pseudo-infinity though they are by very consti¬ 
tution—are not and cannot be mutually entirely 
oblivious and independentj when the thread of 
the one Self runs through them all, and strings 
them together like beads. 

Different planes of matter, though separate 
from, and, from one standpoint, independent of 
each other to such an extent that they may even 
seem to violate the axioms of geometry, cannot 
escape these axioms altogether. As usual, we 
have disorder as well as order, negation as well 
as affirmation, defiance of law and yet sub¬ 
mission thereto, here as well as elsewhere. Con¬ 
sciousness CLppeuTS to transcend mathematical 
laws ; but it is only the universal consciousness 
of Pratyag-^tm^ that can at all be said to do so, 
and this too only when it is considered as a 
whole, comprehending and at the same time 
negating the whole of Mula-praknti. Otherwise, 
it itself is the source and the embodim^t 
of the unity, the uniformity, the regularity 
in diversity, the fact or brief descnption 
of which is called a law, and which appears 
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when the Self is intermingled with Mfila- 
prakriti (as it always is), under the changeless 
stress of the Absolute-consciousness, the 
Brahman. Limited individual consciousnesses 
are inseparably connected with limited etats, and 
hence can never actually transcend those laws. 
That they appear to do so from some stand¬ 
points is due to their identity with the 
Pratyag-atma. The world of the astral plane, 
whose normal inhabitants are said to be )^akshas, 
gandharvas, kinnaras, naga.s, kQ.shmandas, 
gnomes, undines, fairies, and such other nature- 
spirits, may seem to literally ‘occupy the same 
space ’ as the physical world whose normal 
inhabitants are humans, animals, plants, 
minerals, etc. But this is not really so. All 
the facts available point to the conclusion that 
as soon as the human developes the body and 
the instruments which enable him to begin to 
live consciously in the astral world as he does in 
the physical, he sees that the two worlds, at the 
most, interpenetrate, as sand and water, or water 
and air, and do not actually and literally occupy 
the same space. In other words, planes of 
matter, that appear utterly disconnected from 
the standpoint of individual consciousnesses 
* limited to each plane, become only grades of 
\ density of matter from the standpoint of a 
I consciousness that includes all of them. 
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This thought may now be expanded as 
follows ; 

The simile used above, of the thread and the 
beads, illustrates the fact of order amidst 
disorder, and also covers another fact which 
is essential in the work of co-ordination. In 
the chaplet each bead touches but two others, 
one on each side, and not more than two ; and 
so too we find that samsara, the world-process, 
is triple, , tri-bhuvanam, > trai-lo- 

kyam, whenever and wherever we take it. 
This fact, that it is always a triple world, 
whenever and wherever we take it, gives the 
7nethod of the co-ordination, for each factor of 
each such triplet is also concurrently connected 
with two other triplets ; and as this connection 
extends pseudo-infinitely, it results that all 
possible planes are ringed together always. 
Thus taking the three planes of our world- 
system, viz.y sthula, ^3^, sukshma, and 
kirana (roughly corresponding to the physical, 
astral and mental of theosophical literature) and 
naming them F, G, and H, we should find, on 
research, that F is simultaneously connected 
with three triplets, D E F, E F G, and F G H ; 
so G with E F G, F G H and G H I; so H with 
F G H, G H I and H I J ; and taking any of 
these triplets, say H I J, the mutual relation of 
these three would be found to be the same as 
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that of F G H ; that is to say, to a Jiva to whom 
J represented the physical, I would represent the 
astral and H the k^rana plane. And this series 
of triplets extends endlessly before D and after J. 

Before passing on to the reason of this 
state of things, it may be well to note that 
the interpretation of tri-bhuvanam, ' the triple 
world,’ or ‘ the three worlds,’ advanced here, 
is not exactly what is commonly understood 
by the word, just as the inmost meaning of 
the sacred word, Aum, is not what is com¬ 
monly given. Yet there is no conflict or 
inconsistency between the two interpretations. 
On the contrary, the other interpretations 
all follow necessarily from the inmost one. 
Students wonder now and then how it is 
that resemblances occur in different depart¬ 
ments of nature; and when it is said that 'one 
and the same statement may be interpreted 
in many ways, each correct and each applying 
to one class and one department of pheno¬ 
mena, sober people generally suspect some 
sleight-of-hand. As a matter of fact, a 
statement of a real true principle of nature, 
concerning one of the ultimates, or, rather, 
strictly speaking, penultimates, naturally applies 
to all the different series of phenomena derived 
from and constantly embodying those penulti¬ 
mates ; and the wonder may as well be 
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how there is difference between part and 
part of nature as how there is resemblance. 
Mula-prakriti explains the difference ; Pratyag- 
atm^ the resemblance. The law of analogy, 
'' as above so below,” is capable of a far 
wider and truer application than is now 
charily given to it, and it provides the reason 
of the existence of allegories and parables, 
in which there is as much literal fact as 
metaphor. Because of this universal applic¬ 
ability of basic laws, ‘ tri-bhuvanam,’ when it 
means only three different but interconnected 
worlds or planes of matter, according to the 
ordinary explanation of the word, means 
something which is the necessary result of 
the metaphysical triplicity of all the life of 
united Jiva and atom, ?>., of the Jiva-atom. 
In this metaphysical triplicity, which is the 
inmost meaning of tri-bhuvanam, lies the reason 
for the state of things described in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. 

Everywhere we find the world and the things 
of the world divided into an inner and an outer, 
a core and a sheath, and a third ’ something, a 
principle, a relation, rather than a fact or factor, 
binding and holding these two together. This 
is due to the very constitution of the Absolute 
as shown in the logion, an inner Self, an 
outer Not^^Self, and the third something, the 
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affirmative-negative Shakti, which ties the two 
together indissolubly, and yet is not a third 
strictly, but only a repetition of the positivity, 
the being, of the Self and of the negativity, the 
nothingness, of the Not-Self. So we find, in the 
department of consciousness taken by itself, an 
outer or real world and an inner or ideal world, 
and a third something, the abstract conscious¬ 
ness, or self-consciousness, or apperception, or 
pure and abstract rea.son, as it has been variously 
named, holding the two together. This pure or 
abstract reason is the embodiment and source, 
as said before, of all abstract laws and principles, 
which are but forms of this self-consciousness in 
its relations to the objects by means of which it 
may be realising itself at the time. 

‘‘ I see this book before me ”—this conscious¬ 
ness is a consciousness of the real, the outer 
world. I remember the book, in memory; 
I have thoughts about it, z>,, I call up mental 
pictures of the book in relation to other things, 
its author, the country, press and people in 
which and by whom it was printed and pub¬ 
lished and read and criticised, the other books on 
the same subject which have been written in 
other times and places, the whole history of the 
gradual growth of learning on the subject 
treated of in the book and the causes thereof, 
etc., etc.,’'- -these are facts of the inner, the ideal 
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world. Lastly there is the consciousness (corre¬ 
sponding to the Absolute) which joins together 
and connects, in my own self, these two sets of 
facts, those belonging to the ' me ’ and those to 
the 'not-me,’ and weaves them into the one 
process of my life. That the thread of the Self 
through the beads of the Not-Self is, or appears 
as, buddhi, laws, principles, apperception, self- 
consciousness, &c., may become clearer if the 
matter is considered thus : “ I know and wish 
and act, and / know that I know and wish and 
act”—this is self-consciousness. “ I know also 
that I knew and wished and acted before, and 
shall know and wish and act afterwards, in the 
same way, when the circumstances are the same ” 
—this is the same self-consciousness modified 
into reason, ratio-cination, rationality, the per¬ 
ception of the ratio^ the relation, of sameness, of 
similarity, amongst not-selves, because of the 
persistence and sameness, through past, present, 
and future, of the Self. “ Such an experience, 
knowledge, desire, or action, is always followed 
by such another” — this is the same self- 
consciousness modified into and stated as a law, 
a principle. 

How and why does this state of things come 
about? Why is there an outer world and an 
inner world ? How does this distinction between 
the ideal and the real, ideas and realities, arise 
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at all and what i.s the distinction between them 
precisely ? 

For answer we have to refer back to the 
principle which i.s alway.s turning up on every 
side under every complication of phenomena, 
when that complication i.s sifted. Pratyag-AtmA 
is the unbroken continuity of the (.me. Mula- 
prakriti, on the other hand, is the utterly 
discontinuous brokenne.s.s and .separateness of 
the many. The two have nothing in common 
with each other; in fact they are ever and 
at every point entirely opposed to each other. 
And yet they are violently brought together 
into inviolable relation by the might of the 
Absolute-svabhAva, the changele.s.s nature of 
the iV.bsolute. The reconciliation of these 
warring principle.s, each equally invincible, 
necessitates the further principle of ‘continuity 
in discreteness,’ whereby each discrete thing 
is in turn a thread of continuity to even 
more minutely discreted things and lower 
sub-divisions; and, conversely, each thread 
of continuity is in turn a di.screte and 
sub-divisional item in a higher thread of 
continuity—and this endlessly. This principle 
applies to the constitution of a .so-called 
atom as also of solar systems which include 
smaller systems and form part of larger ones 
in a series that is endless either way; and 
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it underlies the continuously overlapping series 
of individualities which make up the Tiva-half 
of the world-process. 

This same principle applied to the psychic 
half of samsira, that is to say to conscious¬ 
ness, and even there to the cognitional 
element specially (in connection with which 
It is most manifest), explains why there should 
be two worlds to consciousness, an ideal and 
a real, memoiy and sensation, and a third 
something holding the tw-o together. The 
application may become clear if we endeavour 
to understand in a little more detail what is 
the significance of memory and the other 
allied psychological processes, and how and 
why they come into existence. 


The Abs olute , may be . correctly described, as' 
an eterrid sens_ation in w^ 

*->f. copsciousne^s senses the 
non-ex istence of the Not-Self; that is to say, of 
all possible pseudo-infinite not-selves in all the 
three divisions of time—past, present and future; 
of space—length, breadth and depth; of motion- 
approach, recess, and rhythmic vibration. Now f 
each individual, separate, Jiva or self, out of the 
whole mass of pseudo-infinite Jivas or sdves, 
the totality of which is unified in and by the 
Pratyag-itmd, must also necessarily reproduce in 
itself this one single act of consciousness, this 
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truly unique sensation, this all-embracing, all- 
exhausting experience, by reason of its identity 
with this universal Self; and yet it is impossible 
also for it to do so, becau.se of its limitedness. 
The reconciliation of these opposed necessities 
gives rise to the ideal world in which we can 
* look before and after' srmu/rnneous/f (compara¬ 
tively only), as distinguished from the real world 
in which we can have only one sensation at a 
time (again only comparatively), suarssivefy. 

Thus, to begin with, the individua l self 
^requires two acts of consciousness to sense the 
non-existence of a single not-self. It cannot 
icompass this m one act, like the universal Self, 
lit must first sense the existence, and ///fg_^§enge 
khc In'tile second 

Ijitace, it has to deal with pseudo-infinite not- 
selves ; it can sense them all only in, so to say, 
twice pseudo-infinite acts of consciousness, which 
means, in other words, in endless acts of con¬ 
sciousness, extending through endless time, 
through endless space and through endless 
motion. Confining ourselves for the moment to 
the case of one self dealing with one not-self, we 
see that that self first senses and asserts the 
existence of that not-self (as identical with itself), 
and secondly senses and asserts the non¬ 
existence of that same not-self (as non-identical 
with itself). The word ‘ same ’ here embodies 
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what we know as memory. The imposition of 
continuity on an ever-changing not-self by a 
self, in consequence and by virtue of its own 
continuity, is Jhat Putting| 

the matter in another form, while all the possible! 
past, present, and future of the world-process i4 
completely and simultaneously present in thq 
consciousness of the Pratyag-4tm^, it unfolds, as; 
a mty^vic or illusive appeara^ice of procession, 
only gradually and in succession in the actual 
life of the individual ; and the constant partici-! 
pation of the individual self in the omniscience 
latent and ever-present in the Pratyag-atm^ 
constitutes the inner ideal world whieh is made 
up of memory and expectation and derivative! 
mental processes. Consider, in this connection,^ 
the fact that, even in ordinary usage, the word 
present never means an imaginary point of time 
dividing, as with a razor, the past from the 
present, but always a period, thus, ‘at the 
present time ’ ‘ at present,’ ‘ in this present life,’ 
‘ the present circumstances’, etc., etc. 

This statement is, however, not complete by 
itself 

Firstly: if the separate self can freely parti¬ 
cipate in the omniscience of the Pratyag-Mm4, 
how is it that our recollection and our prevision 
are so very limited, so very erroneous ? Not 
one in a million can remember or forecast any 
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facts behind and beyond this present birth ; 
and even the facts of the present life are but 
very imperfectly remembered and prevised. 
The answer to this is that while, metaphysically, 
this continuity of memory and expectation in 
the individual self is derived from the con¬ 
sciousness of the Pra1}ag-^tma, practically and 
actually it is derived from the consciousness 
of the individual of the next higher order,^ 
the Ishvara or SCitr^tmfx, just as in the case 
of the connecting unity of sense-media ; whence 
limitations. And as to the positive errors and 
forgettings within those limitations, they are 
due to the general causes which make know¬ 
ledge and ignorance, recollection and forgetful¬ 
ness, truth and error, possible, nay, necessary, 
in the world-process at large ; these causes may 
be dealt with later in the chapters on cognition. 

Secondly (and this is the more relevant to 
our present purpose), there is the difference 
between the fiossihility of Damnation iod 
actual participation. As soon as there is a 
positive act of memory, or positive act of pre¬ 
vision or expectation, it becomes distinct from 
the possibility of such recollection and prevision. 
One piece, so to say, of the latent has become 


^See Chap, xiii., supra^ for the significance of the expression, 
‘the next higher individual.' 
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patent, and the general latency remains a 
latency as ever before. And all this while, 
from the standpoint of the Absolute, there is 
no- difference at all between latency and 
patency; for, in the Absolute, all things which 
are limited and can be distinguished are exactly 
on the same level of etat, in the same way, 
and not one within or higher or lower than, 
or in any w^ay different from another. The 
answer to this question, the reconciliation of 
these inconsistencies, can lie only in this, that 
what is latent to one is also patent to it in turn 
and simultaneously to others, while what is 
patent to one is also latent to it in turn and 
simultaneously to others; and thus the equality 
of all is brought about, all existing simultane-: 
ousl;^ from the stand-poirit of the Absolute, alli 
serving as latent and patent, ideal and real, one| 
withih another, at the sai^e_time. The facts | 
recorded by physical science as to the (pseudo- 
infinite) registration by each atom of all sights 
and sounds, etc., are helpful in understanding 
this. 

We may endeavour to illustrate the fact thus. 
If a spectator wandered unrestmgly through the 
halls of a vast museum, a great art-gallery, at 
the dead of night, with a single small lamp in 
one hand, each of the natural objects, the 
pictured scenes, the statues, the portraits, would 
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be illumined by that lamp, in succession, for a 
single moment, while all the rest were in dark¬ 
ness, and after that single moment, would itself 
fall into darkness again. Let there now be not 
one but countless such spectators, as many in 
endless number as the objects of sight within the 
place, each spectator meandering in and out 
incessantly through the great crowd of all the 
others, each lamp bringing momentarily into 
light one object, and for only that spectator who 
!! holds that lamp. This immense and unmoving 
11 building is the rockbound ideation of the change- 
I hess Absolute. Each lamp-carrying spectator 
lout of the countless crowd is one line of con¬ 
sciousness out of the pseudo-infinite lines of 
such that make up the totality of the one 
universal consciou.sne.ss. Each coming into light 
of each object is its patency, is an experience of 
the Jiva ; each falling into darkness is its lapse 
into the latent. From the standpoint of the 
objects themselves, or of the universal conscious¬ 
ness, there is no latency, nor patency. From 
that of the lines of consciousness, there is. Why 
there is this appearance of lines of consciousness 
should be clear from all that has gone before. 

We see then that whenever and wherever 
we take the world-process, we shall find it to 
consist of an outer plane of grosser matter 
which corresponds to and makes up the real 
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ness, there is no latency, nor patency. From 
that of the lines of consciousness, there is. Why 
there is this appeararice of lines of consciousness 
should be clear from all that has gone before. 

We see then that whenever and wherever 
we take the world-process, we shall find it to 
consist of an outer plane of grosser matter 
which corresponds to and makes up the real 
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w-orlci, the patent, and an inner plane of 
subtler matter which makes up the ideal world, 
^^^^^ssponding to the latent At each stage, 
Jiva-core consists of matter of the inner 
pla-ue while its outer up^dhi consists of matter 
the outer plane ; and when a person says: 

' I tbirik,’^ “I act;’ it means that the matter 
of ^tbe inner core, which zs the I for the time 
beings is actually, positively, modified by, or 
IS Itself modifying in a certain manner, the • 
outer real world, literally in the same Mnd of I 
tbougb vastly subtler, way as a glass may 
reflect an image, or a compressed wire-spring 
ma.v push back the object which compresses 
Tbe ideality of the inner processes is due 
to the fact that the inner film of matter is 
poszn^ and masquerading, for the time, as the 
truly z^iznaterial Self. 

Let us take some concrete.facts to illustrate 
th^^^^boye re mar ks. The lower we descend in 
the scale of living organisms, the less we find 
of that individuality, that self-consciousness, 
which looks ‘ before and after,’ of memory and 
e:x:pectation in short. And the less we find 
of these, the hazier is the distinction between 
inner and outer, ideal and real. But as in no! 
living organism which persists through even| 
two moments of time can there be an uttei 
absence of a unified consciousness, of 
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individuality, of the sense of ‘ before and after,’ 
however vague and dim it may be, so can 
there not be an utter absence of inner core 
»,and outer sheath. But hi the jiigher organise 
5this distinction of a persisting core and a more 
br less changing sheath is much more definite. 
j[n the average man the sflkshm a-sharira (so 
liamed in the VedSnta system, and corres¬ 
ponding to the astral, or rather astro-mental, 
body of theosophical literature), made of a 
finer grade of matter than that which composes 
the physical plane we know of, is the inner 
I core. This forms the individuality, the thread 
I of continuity, the ‘present,’ in which the pa.st 
I and future, the before and after, of one physical 
;life-period of a human being are conjoined, 
jamidst the changes of his physical body and 
^surroundings. The phy.sical body itself has a 
certain ‘ form and .shape ’ impo.scd upon it by 
this inner body, which form, roughly speaking, 
persists like an external thread of continuity, 
through the constant changes of the material of 
the body. This but illustrates the pseudo¬ 
infinite repetition of every principle in nature. 
The physical body is sheath to the astral; but 
in the physical body itself a still further dis¬ 
tinction is made between a grosser and a finer, 
and the former, the grosser, portion becomes 
sheath to an inner less gross, which becomes 
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distinguished as a lifiga-deha, a type- 

body (or etheric double, in theosophical 
literature). 

To put the matter in other words; of the 
pseudo-ihSnrte vaVratTons of the logion, due to 
the pseudo-infinite variations of the ‘ this ’ con¬ 
tained in that logion, each variation" may be 
regarded as representing one life-course, one 
line of consciousness. This one life-course, one 
line of consciousness, taking the case of the 
average human individual, is represented by 
the inner shk.shma-sharira which contains latent^ 
in^jtself the whole of the unfoldment"'pOhe| 
actual life, of that individual, a£_ the sem; 
contains the tree. As one sin gle ‘ present,’ j7, j 
includes all the time-dmsionsTpast ai^j(\jtpre|I 
o ln r iat 1 ife.'within itself. Because of this fact,]! 
the jiva can range in memory and expectation | 
over the whole of this one physical life; to 
him the whole of h is in a nian,,ner present 
at every mom ent of h is.Jife. because it is all 
present in the sftk.shma-sharira which is the 
ensouling core of his physical .sheath and is 
him.self. ]B^ut_ his memory and expectation' 

Jifflifs. of the p ffsen t 

life;'Because the .individuality ..of. the.ahk^a- 

iESrira does n_ot„.extend PY.er„.pfe^hX5ifial 
births . If, however, by development of mind, 
liy^rsistent introspection and metaphysical or 
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births. If, hoover, by development of mind, 
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even psycho-philosophical and abstract thought, 
helped by yogic practices (which are only 
scientifically systematised processes of education 
of special faculties), a Jiva advances in evolution 
to the stage when he separates himself as much 
from the sfikshma-sharira as from the sthilla- 
sharira or physical body, then the sflkshma- 
sharira loses, in and to him, Jts character of 
inner core, and becomes merged with the 
^.physical into the outer sheath, and another 
i body, now called the J<^rana-shartra, made of a 
f|still subtler grade of, a>.atter, takes the place 
I of the inner core. I'his process is repeated 
I ad infinitum in the endless spirals of evolution 
including system within system. Such is 
the metaphysic of the facts stated in The 
Secret Doctrine (iii. 551 et seq.) that, to the 
Logos of our solar system, all the planes of that 
system are as the sub-planes of one plane. 
They would be to him, one outer real world; 
his own inner, ideal, world would be a grade 
beyond. It is like this : if there were beings 
who had sense-experience of only solid matter, 
to them liquid matter would be in the place of 
soul, spirit, inner or ideal substance; but if 
they should gradually grow very familiar with 
water, and begin to have some experience of 
gaseous matter, then solid and liquid would 
become ranged as degrees or sub-divisions of the 
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outer plane to them, and air would take the place 
of soul, spirit, etc.; as air grew familiar, radiant 
matter, or ether, or whatever other name might be 
given to the next degree of matter, would take 
its place as principle of continuity and support 
and unification, in actual life and in general 
estimation. Witness, in iUi^trgtiQQ of one aspecti 
of this fact, the yarious J:h,epries^^ 

Greek philosophers, who endeavoured to reduce 
the universe to one single element, earth, water, 
fire, air, etc., successively ; and in illustration of ^ 
another aspect thereof, the modern scieritific 
theories with respect t o etli^ scientists ^ 

have collected together and discussed all the 
attributes assigned to this hypothetical e theiL '! 
and pointed out that they are in most instances! 
exactly the opposite of those assigned to the' 
known kinds of matter. As a matter of fact, 
the list of attributes thus given, e.g.^ continuity, 
unlimitedness, homogeneity, non - atomicity, 
structurelessness, gravitationlessness, friction- 
lessness, etc., etc., is not a list of attributes of 
any kind of matter or Mula-prakriti, but of 
Pratyag-it ma. But it always happens in the 
history of evolution, that each subtler and more 
pliable grade of matter, in its relation to the 


^ See f.i., A. E. Dolbear. The Machinery of the Universe, 
P. 93 (Romance of Science Series). 
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next denser and more resistant, displa}-s the 
characteristics which Pratyag-Htma generally 
displays towards Mula-prakriti, vis., the 
characteristics of being a source of exi.stence 
and support, and of supplying a basis of 
continuity, of lubrication, whereby the resis¬ 
tant and separate are brought into relation with 
each other with the least possible friction, are 
, un^j ELed. ' It is worthy of remark in pas.sing that 
■ jttfe Samskrit_ word .,meaas-..Qil, or 

moisture, as well as , Jove, whioh is 

' i unity- We may well entertain the supposition, 
therefore, that when modern science, becoming 
more and more familiar with radiant matter and 
protyle and ether, etc., shall have discovered 
their real properties, they will all fall into line 
with the kinds of matter now better known ; 
and a new and hypothetical element will have 
to be assumed, with these same characteristics 
of Pratyag-itmi, to explain the otherwise para- 
ydoxical behaviour of the known kinds. PaurApi r 
|^illlib£S§gElM£a.lJiterato a„ch 

after ether or ^k^sha, to be discovered 
I within the limits of our manvantara, which have 
f been already referred to before, vis., t he maha t 
|o£-Mi:tattya and Jhe_bu4dhi~ja r^^ anupidak a- 

The co-ordination of these pseudo-infinite 
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planes of matter, then, is to be found in the fact 
that, whenever and wherever we take it, we find 
the^JKprld-process as a limited brahmanda . 
a world - system, small or large, which is a 
tri-bhuvanam, a tri-loki, a system of three worlds 
or layers or planes of matter, and neither more 
nor less. That is to say, every Jiva, wherevei f 
and whenever he lives, lives in a world-systen 
which to him,has three factors: an oyter or rea i 
world, an inner or ideal world^ and 'the all ■ 
embracing consciouspass—which connects thi: 
two, and which, being itself essentially and fulh 
ever-pre.sent, is the basis of every ‘ present > 
whatever stretch of time and space and motioi I 
that lower present or ideal may include. In ouP^ 
system, to average humanity, the outer world is 
the world of the physical plane and the sthhla- 
sharJra; the inner, of the astro-mental plane and 
the sfik-shma-sharira; the abstract conscious¬ 
ness (the principles or outlines on which the 
individual is constructed, the basic constituents 
of his nature, the special aspect or mode of 
the one consciousness which that individual is 
intended to manifest, anger, or love, or art, or 
philanthropy, etc., in pseudo-infinite variety), of 
the k^rana-sharira, the causal body, which is the 
cause of the others, in ^ wav corresponding, to 
that in which thg,, Ab^olute-consciou 
fhe cause 'of all that occurs within.it. When, by 

W 
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evolution and the opening up of the paths of 
individual consciousness through the layers of 
the sCikshma-sharira, the latter and its material 
will become as much ' object ^ to the conscious- 
ness as the physical body and its material are 
now, then the k§.rana will take the place of the 
silkshma, and the abstract consciousness will 
Iretire to a subtler plane of matter, which has 
ibeen called the buddhic, or maht- 

|k4rana, turiya, etc,; and then the range 

Mof memory and expectation will extend be3^ond 
Ifhe present life to past and future births, 
pecause ..<1,. more, e xtensibl e 

flPTEsent;,.. throiigh . many' jjliy^sicaJ. 

1 birth s, even as the sQk.shnia-shartra lasts throut^'ii. 
ajlihejjianges^ofthe'^i^^^ 

From the standpoint of the kS.rana-body, pliysi- 
cal births-deaths are as bright-dark fortnights, 
or even day-nights, of physical life would be to 
the shkshma-sharira. 

More as to the full significance of the ‘present’ 
may appear later in the chapters dealing with 
cognition in a second part of this work. ^ We_ 
may now.. J3as&.on to certain inferences fro m the 
fect§,„§tate d above, ; but before doing so it may 
be noted that a fact—useful to bear in mind 
in systematising apparently disjointed and 
otherwise inconsistent-seeming and confusing 
statemiints in old Samskrit and theosophical 
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literature—is that t he same w ords are employed, 

the nature of^yngs 
^ above, to indica.te abstract gejgeral 

2.nd types which have a universal 
application, and also special facts which are 
peculiar only to a particular locality or system. 

ato^, {b) buddhi, {c) manas—eacij 
M.ving one universal sense, v/s., (a) the Self, 
the unifying reason, which is but the Self holding 
together the many and so appearing as a networl^; 
of laws, and (c) the distinguishing and separatl 
ing intelligence—are occasionally used in theo-l 
sophical literature in another sense, vis., thJ 
three subtlest planes of matter out of the sevenl 
of which our solar system consists. When! 
all the seven planes are taken as sub-planes 
of one cosmic plane, these may be regarded as 
composing the inner core to the outer sheath 
made up of the other four; even as the three 
subtler sub-planes of the physical plane supply 
the material for the ‘ inner ^ etheric double, that 
pervades and holds together the outer body com¬ 
posed of the four grosser sub-planes of physical 
matter, vis., solid, liquid, gaseous, and etheric. 
The necessary corollary from the above state- 
men^,.h that pTanFs of matter which may be 
very different from each other, which may be 
miitually uncognisable by, and even as non¬ 
existent to, the Jivas ordinarily inhabiting them, 
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i.e. having sheaths and bodies made of or corre¬ 
sponding to them, will always be seen from the 
standpoint of a higher Jiva, having a sufficiently 
extensive consciousness, to be graded or related 
to each other in some way or other. We can 
conceive of beings who.se bodies are made of air, 
and of others made of fire-flames. These two 
: sets of beings might even interpenetrate without 
- being conscious of each other. Rut a Jiva who 
' was familiar with both kinds of matter in all 
their forms would be able to distinguish 
between the two, and see the gradation between 
the atoms, composing the one and the other 
' kind of matter. A mosquito can walk upon the 
surface of water ; for all practical purposes, the 
water is to it just as hai'd and resistant as stone. 
It is not so to the fish. The fish and the 
mosquito may not be able to understand, the 
one how the other lives and moves :u water, 
and the other how the one can walk the 
the surface of it without being immersed. Man 
can^nd^;staiT..d both tffings. Pseudq-inlmTte" 
necessarilyj treTTjese diversitjes..Q£ja^sciajjja^ 
and each plane and each kind of matter corre¬ 
sponding to each variety of this diversity is 
again pseudo - infinite in extent of space, 
time, and motion, as already said. From the 
narrow standpoint, which knows of only one, 
each may seem to exclude even the possibility 
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' was familiar with both kinds of matter in all 
their forms would be able to distinguish 
between the two, and see the gradation between 
the atoms, composing the one and the other 
\kind of matter. A mosquito can walk upon the 
surface of water ; for all practical purposes, the 
water is to it just as hard and resistant as stone. 
It is not so to the fish. The fish and the 
mosquito may not be able to understand, the 
one how the other lives and moves in water, 
and the other how the one can walk npo7i the 
the surface of it without being immersed. Man 
_^n^nde£stand both things. Pseudo-infmrEe" 
nec ess arily are, -these diversities of ioiisciou-suess,. 
and each plane and each kind of matter corre¬ 
sponding to each variety of this diversity is 
again pseudo - infinite in extent of space, 
time, and motion, as already said. From the 
narrow standpoint, which knows of only one, 
each m|y seem to exclude even the possibility 
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of Others ; so that if one said that th^"*^^e ., 
living beings whose bodies were composed of 
subtler matter, that our earth was thronged with 
them so that our bodies and theirs were passing 
through each other very often and in entire; 
unconsciousness of each others existence, the 
statement would ordinarily either not be 
believed, as involving a breach of geometrical ! 
axioms, or if believed, would be regarded as | 
disproving those axioms. But to a higher and ^ 
broader outlook both kinds of matter and their 
corresponding lines of consciousness fall into 
their proper places, and the graded relations to 
each other of these planes of matter, by inter¬ 
penetration, without violation of any mathe¬ 


matical laws, also become apparent. 

And thus ano ther con nected corolla ry isf' 
seen to be that, b3rmetaph}!Scar"^^ th4 ^ 

so-called fo urth and fifth and higher^j^irs 
si Qns^^ ^j[ space can re^Iy nof! l^^.janylhinCT 
diHemig in kind .from the known thr^ 
dimensions. These three dimensions them-* 
selves, length, breadth and depth,-are but 
varieties of the one fact of co-existence which 
is the essential and the whole significance of 
space. Three straight lines intersecting each 
other at right angles at one central point | 
give us these three dimensions. But a million, 4 *" 
a billion, a pseudo-infinite number, of such 
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triplets of lines can intersect each other at 
the same central point; that i.s to say, a 
pseudo-infinite number of straight lines can 
intersect each other at tliat point at angles 
of all possible degrees; and wc can therefore 
justifiably speak of a pseudo-infinite number 
’;of_^in^^ ^iny (vther semse, 

I all so-called new dimensions rcs<}!vc thcni- 
• selves into cases of interpenetration in variotis 
'ways; and interpenetration itself, it is clear, 
os but the co-existence of atoms, or molecules, 
or component particles, in special positions 
towards each other. Tin* case would be 
exactly similar with dimension.s and divisions 
of time and motion, 
j' The question of how 
j J!Ya.majaf 3 s so^^g^.Embracej^'Qorc^nd.j 
j planes of matter is one c)f general evolution, 

I or^oT^ractical yoga when ciulcavourcci to be 
I accomplished deliberately. 

The nature itself of the process of expansion 
of consciousness is nothing particularly recon¬ 
dite or mysterious. All education 
expansion . A Jiva tafeTupTTewsul^^ 
Sf stud}^' a new line of livelihood, a new 
department of life and mode of existence, and 
forthwith a new world is opened to him, and 
his consciousness flows.out into, and becomes 
co-extensive with, and assimilates, that new 
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world. In its other aspect, of (comparatively) 
simultaneous communion, we find 
trations. Take the case of an ordinary govcrn- 
ment ., The consciousness of an orticer in 
charge of the police-administration of a sub¬ 
district is co-extensive with the police-affairs of 
that district ; that of another in charge of its 
revenue-administration is similarly co-extensive 
with its revenue-affairs ; and so with a number 
of other departments of administration, medical, 
educational, arboricultural, commercial, muni¬ 
cipal, etc., side by side in the same sub-district 
But there are larger districts made up of 
numbers of these sub-districts, and still larger 
divisions of country made up of numbers of 
these districts ; and at each stage there are 
administrative officers in charge of each depart¬ 
ment, whose consciousness may be said to 
include the consciousnesses of their subordinates 
in that department, exclude those of their com¬ 
peers, and be in turn included in those of their 
superiors. The more complicated the machinery 
of the government, the better the illustration i 
will be of inclusions and exclusions and partial | 
or complete coincidences and over-lappings and J 
communions of consciousness. At last we come 
to the hea^ of^^the government, whose^ons^jous- 
ness sai^ to inc judg the con scio usn^^ ^ 

whose knowledge and 
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Uedges and powers, of all the public servants of 
the land, whose..consciousness is so expanded as 
ito enable him to be in touch with them all and 
:feel and act through them all constantly. An 
lofficer promoted through the grades of such 
an administration would clearly pass through 
expansions of consciousness. A more common 
illust|;^tkin, which may appear to show out the 
so-calTed immediacy of consciousness better, is 
that of frienda^ud..rjelatiyes Two friends may 
be so intimate with each other, husband and 
wife, and members of a joint family, may love 
and be in rapport with each other so much, that 
they have a ‘ common life,' a ‘ conaiTipn fee^^ 
a ‘comil^Q^^ it should be 

borne hi mind that, strictly speaking, there is no 
^ more immediacy in the one case than in the other, 
but Qgjy quicker cognition. Consciousness of the 
particular, the limited, working unavoidably 
through an up^dhi, necessarily deals with time 
as with space, and the time-element is always 
a definite element, however infinitesimal it may 
be in any given case. The word ‘ immediate' 
in such cases has only comparative signi¬ 
ficance, as is apparent from the fact that the 
time of transmission of a sensation, from the 
end of a il^rve to the seat of consciousness, 
has been distinctly and definitely calculated in 
the case of living organisms. 
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Sudvexp.ansion_9f___con^^^^^ 
in its nature more mysterious ajaci,.recQndite 
than any other item in the wprl4;-^rQCg§^.x..hu^ 

?Il!sSrH3Ii3IIB^S3^ww- in 

terms of metaphysic it is the coming of an 
individual self into relation with a larger and 
larger not-self. The processes of yoga are 
no more and no less methods of educatiQn— 
using the word in its true significance of 
strengthening, developing, e-ducing or forth- 
leading of faculties already existent but weak 
or latent—than the processes followed in the 
million schools and colleges of modern life, 
for developing the physical and mental powers 
of children and youth. Every act of attention, 
of concentration, of regulation and bafancing, 
of deliberately 'joining' and directing the self 
to an object, or to itself, of con-jug’-sXing or 
it to or in anything, is an act of 
yoga, in the strict sense of the word, and 
every such act is a help to the development 
and expansion of the individual consciousness. 
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of concentration, of regulation and balancing, 
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yoga, in the strict sense of the word, and 
every such act is a help to the development 
and expansion of the individual consciousness. 
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SlTMMATION. 

All the main facts connected with Jivas and 
with atoms have, it seems, been {generally 
brought out and summed up now. 
more point deserves a word. It concern.s the 

disjiycjion^^^^^b the uniyer.sicd^^^^^^^ . 

s^^ular, and the rcL'ition b^ whiph 

was mentioheer’ Before. I'his triplet, belonging 
equally to Jtvas and to atoms, atul so part of the 
summation of the world-process, could not well 
be discussed before some general notion had 
been gained of the disj^imtion betwecjn tlie 

the “former bemgras it 
were, a complete and standing picture or plan of 
the stream of successive events which make up 
the latter, and so occupying, the one to the 
'other, the position of universal to singular. 

The aphorisms of Nyiva. as we now have 
them, classify and describe the constituents ,,of 
samsara in terms of c ognitio n, ihlKeir ji<^/Vf^fw 
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aspect, as, vis., the means of knowledge, the 
knowable, doubt, certainty, fallacy, etc., etc. On 
the other hand the extant aphorisms of the 
Vaishesbik g school classify them as objects of 
knowledge," in their oyective aspect, in terms of 
the cognised. Thus ""KaniBa, the author of the 
Vaishe.shika aphorisms, states that there are six 
primary paclArthas or objects, viz., dravya, guna, 
karma, sftmanya, vishesha and samaviya. The 
first three have been discussed before. The 
next three mean respectively, the ‘ universal or 
general ’, ‘ the singular or special,’ and ‘ relation 
or juxtaposition ’. 

As has l)ccn often indicated before, the one 
true universal is the ?ratyag-atm& ; the many, 
the manifold singular, the multitude of singulars, 
is Mhla-prakriti; and the peculiar bond that 
exists between them i.s the real .^piavSya- 
.sambandha, literally, the ‘ firm bond .of juxta- 
positiori.’ Beside this one universal there is, 
strictly speaking, no other universal, but only 
‘ generals ’. So, beside the true singulars of the 
Ktat, there is no other real singular, but only 
‘ specials The characteristic of these generals 
and specials is that each one of them is general 
to lower specials, and at the same time special 
to a higher general. In other words, while 
Fratyag-fttm 4 is universal, and Mhla-prakriti 
singular, the Jiva-atom is individual or par- 

• 
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ticular, combining and reconciling in itself both 
universal and singular. 

Some difficulty in the expression of this 
thought is occasioned by the fact that while the 
meaning of universal and general and .special is 
comparatively fixed and free from ambiguity, 
such is not the ca.se with the significations of 
singular, individual and particular, as the words 
are currently used.^ The underlying philo.sophi- 
cal idea of their mutual relation licing indeter¬ 
minate, the expression is naturally doubtful also. 

I And this vei'v haziness of th e idea is at the boti-nr n 
I of the long-last ing disp ute between the doct rine s 

ancf tEeir Various 

g ' ications. A.s a matter of fiic.t, in the 

around us, we actually find neither the 
Dne, nor the true Many or Not-One, bv_ 


distinguish between the* two by emphasising 
within ourselves the Jiva-aspect, i.e., the aspect 
of self-consciousness and ?ratyag-iltm4, and, 
from the standpoint thereof, beholding the 
Not-Self in juxtaposition to and yet in .separ- 

* An instance of this may be seen in the divers arrangements 
made of the triplets of the categories of Kant; thus at p. aai of 
Ststory 0/ Philosophy, the triplet of ‘ totality, 
p urahty and unity ’ is arranged in an order the reverse of that 
followed in the original of Kant. 
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ation from the Self. The facts, so viewed, are 
clear. The one and the many, the abstract] 
and the concrete, the general and the special,] 
the univcnsal and the singular, are just asj 

as has been| 

often said before. They are_Jnseparable in fact'| 
a.s well as in thought (which also is a'" j 
though manufactured in subtler.,aaterialj. But | 
tile phraseohjgy requires to be settle'Jin accord¬ 
ance with thi.s fact and thought. It_may;„be 
s ugg ested here that the .settlement gho u i(h"b e 
thus : The word ‘ universal ’ should be confined 
to the true One, the Pratyag-itm4, and to the 
modifications and manifestations of its unity, 
vis., the law.s of the pure reason, the abstract 
laws and principlc.s wliich underlie the details 
of the world-proce,s.s and are as it were the 
* transformations of the Pratyag-atmft itself. in 
association with the diversity of Mfila-pralc'n 
The word '.singular' .shouicl simllm-Iy "Be 
confined to the true Many, the truly separate. 
As the universal is the One which includes 
and supports all, so the singular is the exactly 
(jppcjsitc one that would exclude all else; it 
indicates the pseudo-ultimate constituents of 
the many, which may well, for practical 
convenience, be technically called ‘atom,’ ‘anu’ 
or ‘param-ftnu.’ For that which is between 
these two ones, a something which is a one 
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and a many at the same time, a whole 
composed of parts, the word ‘ particular ‘ seems 
appropriate. Such a ‘ particular ’ %V(iukl be 
< general ’ (an imitation of the universal) to tho.se 
it includes and .supports and hold.s together, and 
‘ special ’ (an imitation of the singular) to that 
by which it itself is supported along with other 
co-particulars ; all .so-called inanimate sub¬ 
stances, all sheaths and bodies of the .so-called 
animate, all objects of cognition or desire or 
action, all genera and species, types, sub-types 
and archetypes, would thus be ‘ particulars,' 
The word ‘ individual ’ is peculiar ; it would be 
useful if it were confined to the Jiva-atom, which 
combines the true universal and the true singular, 
rather than only generals and specials. It is not 
Pratyag-atm9. only, nor MOla-prakriti only, but 
both ; and yet, because of the unfixable, in-de-* 
finite, pseudo-infinite nature of the atom, the 
Jtva-atom may be called a particular also. 
Whenever and wherever we may take an actual 
individual Jiva-atom, the atom-portion of It, its 
sheath, will be found to be a definite that 
merges on both sides into the in-de-finite ; it is 
an infinitesimal fraction, on the one hand, of 
a pseudo-infinite universe, and, on the other, it 
is a pseudo-infinite multiple of infinitesimal 
I fractions. “ Creatures, objects, definite things, 
I begin in the in-de-finite, and end in the in«de> 

r 
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finite ; they are de-finite only midway between 
the two/’ ^ 

I f we w ere defining the main items of thdl 
world-proce ss in terms of the Absqli^te, th^ 
Jiva-atom would ordinarily be called 
vidualised Absolute, and a world-system al 
particularised one; the Absolute itself bein^ 
then comparatively called the universal Abso¬ 
lute. But in view of the statements made in the 
preceding paragraph, it would appear to be 
almost more consistent and systejmsitic to c all 
the Jiva-atom a singularised ^Afesointe. Yet, 
^hougTij^lh stri^ would be the better 

description, for all practical pu^pses_„Qf 
metephysical'TesearcH—for the reasons for which 
the Jiva-at6in“‘'^may be regarded as a particular 
also—it is more useful to employ thg^g^ pressio n 
' in diyidu ahsed Absolu^/ The ‘ individuality ’ 
of the Jiva in the Jiva-atom is more pre¬ 
dominant than the ‘singularity’ of the atom 
therein for such purposes. 

On the above view, recognising the nature 
and the necessity of the connection between 
the One and the Many, h becomes easy to^ 
what the true mean of reconciliation is betw ega 

. « 

Bhagavad-Gitd, ii. 28. 
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nominalism and realism. Ever}/J>bject, being 
ia Jiva-atom, or a conglomerate of Jiva-atoms, 

;is^eg,eral,^„^ and special, abstract.and....XQ|icrete, 

|a,t one and the s\am(^me. Therefore, when the 

its eyes" ?o7"die^fir£trii^ 

|t necessarily sees the ^wW * \yo 
fas the special ‘(individual) m pthc r/ at one 
and the same time. As k)on as we see any 
object, we see its generality as well as its 
speciality. Whenever we see a one^ we see also 
at once the possibility, inherent in the one, of 
a pseudo-infinity of that one, of such ones. 
Xrhe One is universal; a one rraroduces the 
; t he y iT-iyersality of the true One reaj^eaj'g, 
agJiia,>gaiSralhy.,.wd,tlt{4"|?sei^^ 

This fact is embodied in the grammatical 
affixes; ‘ness,’ ‘ship,’ ‘hood’ (in English), and 
‘ta’ or ‘tva’ (in Sarpskrit), expressive of the 
abstract and of quality, which can be added on 
to any noun or adjective. It is significant 
that abstractness and generality should belong 
to, and be expressible exclusively in, terms 
of quality; for quality or guna corresponds 
to jft4na, which in turn corresponds specially 
with Pratyag-atma, the one universal and 

I abstract. Abstcactioh indeed mfiaL0s..4:ed ucti Qn 
into terms of Pratyag-^tma, making a me and 
therefore a pseudo-«»*versal, of that which was 
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mixed up with and part of the many. So 
too, the concrete is mostly expressed in terms 
of motion or karma, which corresponds to 
kriya, which corresponds to the Not-Self; as i 
witness the fact that so many names or nouns 
originate in ve ^ . Finally, the re^tjj)7i of the 
two is embodied in the dravya, substance, noun 
or name, which combines act and fact, character¬ 
istic action and quality, in a ‘ thing,^ and corres¬ 
ponds to the hidden Negation-Shakti that 
manifests its various forms in the declensional 
changes of termination of the noun (in the 
older languages, for the separate prepositions 
of modern languages are artifical separations of 
these terminational affixes). 

From these observations it is clear that the 
universal ^ is one; the singular many; and 
genera-species pseudo-infinite ; and that every¬ 
where and always there is the possibility of 
distinguishing the concrete from the abstract by 
the mere addition of ‘ ness ’ ; in other words, by 
concentrating the oneness and universality of 
the Self upon and into the concrete, and so of 
discovering an endless series, in an endless 


It 


^ It may also be noted here that the Vaisheshika system caUs 
the highest, or, rather, the one true universal, by the name of 
universal being, satta^samanya, which, plainly, 

is the objective name for the Self; and the lowest or true singular 
it calls anu or atom, which is but another name for the Etat. 
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gradation, of concepts, ideas, types, archetypes, 

spoken of only one 
archetypal world, while the legitimate inferences 
from the logion require a pseudo-infinity of 
such, higher and lower, in an endlessly a.scend- 
jing and descending scale. Tj^^Jjagbp itself, it 
should be noted, and the laws and principles 
I that proceed from it directly, can scarcely be 
I spoken of as types or ai-chetypes ; for types and 
‘archetypes are comparatively definite objects, 
abstract-concrete (though with the aspect of 
abstractness or generality and commonness 
inclining to be predominant), while laws and 
principles are only relations between objects. 

With these remarks we may bring to a close 
the observations regarding the general features 
of Jivas and atoms, leaving for a second part 
^ n^ore detailed consBeration'oTthe 

f kri^lL, and bringing to a conclusion this first 
part with ^ta^tement, of Jhe,^^ 

In the preceding chapter we have seen how 

beside atom and atom within 
atom, plane beside plane and plane within plane, 
world beside world and worjd within world, 
individuality beside individuality and indi¬ 
viduality within individuality, collapses to^ reth ^f 
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i^m. 9 |d|red juggl^^^ box undeif 

the touch of the PiElcigle 

which, taking its soured 
in tlie univensfil con.sciou.sne.ss of the Pratyag-I 
atma, is ince.ssantly threading together all thi' 
otherwise disconnected beads of Mula-prakriti. 

I he more the nature of consciousness is 
pondered on, the more the nature of the Jiva 
will become clear. Indeed, as the most signifi¬ 
cant definition of the atom is that it is a 
persisting-point, t.e., a line, of objectivity, of 
unconsciousness, in its triple aspect o f cogni? aJ, 

hJhlyj.desirability,..ai^.rrnoKai2liliy, guna 

dravya, and karma, .so the most significan 
definition of the Jlya is that it is a persi ^ 
point, zb'., a jine„ of consc,io.usness ..and „.sub[\‘ 
Jectivity, in its triple aspect, of .cpgpiSQC,l(to^ 
a nd a ctor^. Combining these two definitions, a 
jrvi*-atom might be defined as the individualised 
Absolute (thus bringing out the true significance 
of the current .saying, that “the Jiva is verily 
Brahman and naught else"^); while a particular 
number of tliem may be said to constitute a 
particularised Absolute, or a world-.system, a 
cosmos that also appears like the individualised 
Absolute to be complete in itself; and the 


I . fi. ... . ^ 
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the touch of the , 

individual consciousness, which, taking its source! 
in the universal consciousness of the Pratyag-| 
atnici, is incessantly threading together all th^^ 
otherwise disconnected beads of Mula-prakriti. f 
The more the nature of consciousness is 
pondered on, the more the nature of the Jiva 
will become clear. Indeed, as the most signifi¬ 
cant definition of the atom is that it is a 
persisting-poiiit, ie,, a line, of objectivity, of . 
unconsciou.sness, in its triple aspec t of cogni sa- / 

bilily,.guna 1] 

ciravya, and karma, so the most significanl^ 
definitipn cT the Jiva. is that it is a -persi^ tiag^' 
point, /.o, <i of conscioiisness_ 

Jectivity, in its triple aspect, 
ahH actor.. Combining these two definitions, a 
jfva-atom might be defined as the individualised 
Absolute (thus bringing out the true significance 
of the current saying, that “the Jiva is verily 
Brahman and naught else"'); while a particular 
number of them may be said to constitute a 
particularised Absolute, or a world-system, a 
cosmos that also appears like the individualised 
Absolute to be complete in itself; and the 
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totality of these individualised and particu¬ 
larised Absolutes to make up the univensal or 
truly complete Absolute, the Brahman ; all this 
not interfering, in the slightest degree, with 
the fact that individual or (strictly speaking) 
singular, particular, and universal arc not three 
but absolutely identical, literally one and the 
same. 

An illustration may perhaps help to ma^> 
these statements a little clearer. Suppose that 
life, that the world-process, con.si.sts of ten experi¬ 
ences : that is to say, of five .sensations, each 
dual as pleasurable and painful, so that the two 
factors of each such pair, when balanced against 
each other, neutralise each other and leave 
behind a cipher, as equal credit and debit in a 
banker’s account may do. One .self, going 
through these experiences in one fixed order of 
time, space, and motion, would exhaust them 
all comparatively quickly, and would form one 
individuality, marked and defined by the ten 
experiences in that one order, thus making one 
line of consciousness. But let us now vary 
the order of the ten experiences ; thi.s mere 
variation of order, it will be seen, implies a 
variation in the times, spaces, and movements 
connected with each item of experience. If we 
vary the order, then, in all possible ways, but 
without decreasing the number of the expe- 
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rience.s, we have at once orders to the number 
of ‘ factorial ten,’ in algebraical technicality, that 
is to .say 3,628,800. It is clear at once that each’* 
ol these millions of orders of the succession ofl, 
experiences marks out and defines, and there-; 
fore amounts to, a distinct and separate indi-'j’ 
viduality; for an individuality can no otherwise! 
be described, discriminated and fixed, than by 
enumerating the experiences of that indivi¬ 
duality, by narrating its biography. Yet, 
rach , one of these orders makes a" distinc l|( 
indivi dual ity, it is also equally clear, at the sam« 
time, that in essence and substan ce and com -| 
pletene.SS all these individnafides jrp —vprjly anjA 
tr uly one ^ and that 'whatever difference therJ 
is berween them is made up of the illgspryl 
differences of mere pure time, space and motion,| 
all three utter emptinesses and nothings, .thel 
triple aspect of the Negation. I 

In place of five as the number of sensations, 
now substitute the number ‘ pseudo-infinite for 
the ctats arc pseudo-infinite by axiom, and each 
is pleasurable during the affirmation of it, and 
painful during the negation (as may be treated 
of later). The total number of our experiences 
then becomes 2 x pseudo-infinite, and the total 
number of permutations of these experiences is 
| 2 X 00 (factorial twice pseudo-infinite). ’ This, at 
first sight, should be the total number of all 
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possible Mines of consciousness/ or Mndividuali- 
ties' or ‘Jivas’. But this is so only at first 
sight, and we have not reached the end of our 
calculations even now. For we have up to now 
been taking the experiences all at a time. But 
they have to be taken in all possible combina¬ 
tions also, one at a time, two at a time, and 
three, and four, and so on, to pseudo-infinity. 
The result is, briefly, a pseudo-infinity of 
pseudo-infinities as the total number of 
fivas in the world-process, each being a distinct, 
mmortal, ever-spirating, and ever-gyrating line 
>f consciousness, and yet each being absolutely 
dentical with all others, for the world-proces.s 
|s made up entirely and exclusively of the one 
miversal Self, passing itself through all possible 
)seudo-infinite experiences, sivmlta7ieously from 
he standpoint of that universal Self, successively 
rom that of the limited not-selvc.s. 

It may be asked : wh>L. this in ter minable, 
variation of t he order of t he experiences ? As 
isuaX^TTie answer is contained in the legion. 
Fh^, pne;F^^^ the ever-present. The 

nany-Mfija-prakriti is the ever-’sucFes*§ye, ever- 
p^ast^^^ a^d _^evj?r^^^ between 

:he two is utter. also is there 

^nd constant juxtaposition and relation. The 
me IS the universal, s^rvika, or 

jim^nya; the other is the singular or individual, 
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isuadplhe answer is contained in the legion, 
The, pne-Fratyag-|tmfi_js the ever-present. The 
nany-Mfila-pr^^^ is the eveir-successive, ever- 
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:he two is utter. Yet also is there inevitable 
ind constant juxtaposition and relation. The 
pne is the universal, s4rvika, or 

j^minya; the other is the singular or individual, 
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vishesha; and between them there! 
exists unbreakable relation, OTTHT, samav^ya| 
Thejreconciliation ^of the contradiction 
tlieJE.i:af^ag-4tma becomeFa's 'multr^dinou 
ths.„g^.s, ih'order'B'ehcompa^^^ alt simul4| 
taneously in the one vast present of the totality^ 
of the world-process ; and again, each smgle onm 
of the multitude of the Pratyag-dimd (£<?., of thm 
psetido-infijiite Jtvas) also incessantly endeavourm 
to ejicompass the whole of the many in the to tail 
succession of eyidless time and space and motioTiE 
because each Jtva must be equal to and cannot 
less than the whole of the Fratyag-dtmd Taka 
the totality of the world-process at any phe 
point and you find all possMe pieu364nfimte 
experiences present therein simultaneously, 
co-existently, side by side, in the pseudo-infinity 
of space—sorrows in one region, etjuivalent joys 
in another ;"^ains here, equal losses there ; life 
and growth in one place, a balati(;i||.g, deatja and 
fecay in anqdier. But, again, take any one 
experience, a single point or moment of con¬ 
sciousness, and follow it out behind and beyond, 
into the past and the future, along any one of 
the pseudo-infinite diameters that in their 
totality make up the solM mass of the sphere, 
any one of the lines of consciousness of which it 
is the meeting-point, the point of junction and 
of crossing, and along that line there will be 
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found all possible experiences in different 
moments of time, in different successions.^ 
Another .illu§|;i;aiion may be attempted : Take 
a round tall of iron. Let this ball be conipo.sed 
of a number of round bullets. Let the ball have 
a revolutionai movement of its own as a whole, 
on a fixed axis, so that the space occupied by it 
never changes. Let each of the bullets have 
another motion of its own, perfectly free and 
ever-changing in direction, but strictly confined 
within the periphery of the ball, and therefore 
necessarily .so arranged that each bullet moves 
only by the equal displacement and movement 
\ of another. The ball now combines in itself, 
I always and simultaneously, all the pos.sible 
i movements of all its constituents ; and each 
j these constitu^ents also passes through eadi one 
I of air thdse possible n^venients, but in succes¬ 
sion, the nSdficm**bf each being so counter¬ 
balanced by that of another, from moment to 
moment, that the position of the ball, as a 
whole, in space, never changea Fjjpu^lly, wher¬ 
ever in this illustration we have a definite limit 
of size or number, substitute unlimitedness. Let 
the whole ball be boundlessly large. Let eacli 

? ^ Compare the Sarpskpt laying : 

f rM 1# \ 

] “Pain (follows invariably) after pleamre, and pleasure after 

1 
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bullet composing it be in turn composed of 
smaller bullets ; these of shot; these again of 
smaller shot; and so on pseudo-infinitely. Let 
these bullets and shot be of pseudo-infinite ' 
sizes ; and let the peripheries of these bullets : 
and shot be purely imaginary, so that each 
bullet and shot, while one such in itself, is also 
at the same time part of the volume inclosed by 
a pseudo-infinite number of peripheries of ail 
possible sizes co-existing with and overlapping 
each other within the single periphery of the 
whole. The ball now becomes the Absolute.j 
Its^trajiscendentaxis, of the pseudo-infinity of* 
the numbers of which the ball is veritably com¬ 
posed, is the^Jogion. Its revol ution vanis]] 
into a rock-like fi 




1 , jMahashilasatta, ‘rock-like being/ frequently 

described in the Vo^^a Vdsishtka. This illus tj^aLtion is not altogether 
fancif ul. Physical science is establishing more and more clearly 
every day that it is almost a literal description of what is actually 
taking place in all solids. And when we remember that meta¬ 
physical as well as scientific reasoning favours the belief that 


space is a vacuum filled full with a plenum of subtler and ^.btler 
matter ; that the heavenly bodies are not moving in empty but in 
matt er-filled space ; that vast masses of subtler matter cling to and 
form shells for what we call these ‘ solid ’ globes, and participate 
in their rotatory and other motions; that the thicker the 
rotating shell the faster will he its movement at the surface 
that Ae quicker the movement the'g reater is th^^ resistencgjaucjjM 
the hardne ss. i,e .^ spHdity , etc.—if we remember these things ( 
we may see that‘It is possible that t he illusti f^ljgp 
describes the actual and jh§y^^ 
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because it occupies the whole of space, and in 
the absence of a remaining and surrounding 
space, against which it could be seen, no 
revolution can be. Its universal .sphg£icit>:„ 
is the and dhicrgte 

Its bullets within 
i^aiiets, and shot within shot are the pseudo¬ 
infinite ..JJyjr^atQtns- which, in their pseudo- 
infinitesimal sphericity of pointnes.s, are 
identical with the infinite sphericity of the 
whole. The imaginary-ne.ss of the periphery 
of each is the endlessness of the overlapping 
of individuality - points. The cndlc.ss move¬ 
ment of each of these points makes a line of 
consciousness working out in successive time ; 

'fmoving freely zvithin masses of maUcr that present a surface of 
'^iron to things outside tlieir movement. The ‘ discartled ^ old 
doctrines of * cycle in epicycle, orb in orb,’ (^f heavens one 
above and around another, in which the heavenly bodies were 
jstudded, as bosses in shields, etc., etc., thus seem to have a 
*chance of being restored with a raucli fuller significnncc. Thin 

the gentn-al law (»f 

') o f -the world-proces s, vzz,, that a thing passes into its opposite 
I anj^hen returns again to its^ bnglnal condition oh a Jligher 
1 level, endfeTsTjC/ Tal<c new^japer, and we find illustra- 

pions of tlnsTiTthe most widely-separated dejmrtinents of life— 

I thus : (i) Pedlars and hawkers are replaced by great central 
I Istores, dep 6 ts, and fixed shops, and then comes the travelling 
j salesman again ; (2) duels, single combats, heroes, are replaced 
I ^by massed bands, and these are HUperseded by bush‘fighting; 
i|(3) Chinese writing is superseded by the alphabet, which again 
^|is threatened with displacement by shorthand, and so on. 
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while the totality of these lines of conscious- f 
ness is the transcendent completeness of thef 
Absolute. 

In these illustrations we see the summation 
of the world-process, while also seeing how 
the utter emptiness which is the utter fulness 
of the Absolute, its changeless balance of 
being against nothing, is always being en¬ 
deavoured to be reproduced in the individualised. 
Absolute, the Jiva-atom. Life^ is^^..balgn^^^^ 
against death ; progress against Vegress ; anodel 
agamst- kathode; anabolism against katabc^ism ** 
pleasure against pain; being against nothing i 
s pirit agams F matter. Taking the nett result 
of each completed life also we see the same 
balancing appear^ as has found expression, 
and in one sense, true expression, in words 
like those of Bhartrihyj , the poet-king and 
then the ascetic-yogi:—“ What real difference 
is there between the pleasures and the painl ^ 
of Indra, the high .chieftain of the Gods, anq ^ 
those of the lowliest animal? The joys of love ^ 
and of life that the one derives, under the; ^ 
promptings of desire, from Rambha and from ^ 
nectar, the same are derived by the other ^ 
from his lowly mate and his so-called foul anc 
filthy food. The terrors of death again are as ; ^ 
keen to the one as to the other. Respective 
karma makes a difference in their surrounding^f 
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^idind appearances. But the nett result and the 
siJrelativity of the subject and the object, enjoyer 
tland enjoyed, .sufferer and cau.se of suffering, 
^lare the samc.'’^ 'fhe equality and sameness 
|of all Jivas, not only in the sense of the .same¬ 
ness of comparative results of long periods, 
lifetimes, or cycles, but also at eadx moment 
of time, in the matter of pleasure and pain, 
may also appear further, later on, when the 
nature of those two all-important constituents 
of the life of the Self is dealt with. Ft:^m 

is equal ; there is no difference at all, in kind 
as well as being; for Brahman is indeed the 
denial and the negation of all difference by 
the universal Self. Why should there be, how 
can there be, the reasonless liorror and 
hideousness, the nameless heart-harrowing, of 
one 7^eally smaller, weaker, poorer, lower, 
humbler, more pitiable or more contemptible 
than another, greater, stronger, richer, higher, 


^ fUT -Pm ^ vftyjrrfit i 
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prouder, more feared or more honoured > Where j 
would be the justification, if there were realfyl 
such cruel injustice of difference (as thef 
enquirer intensely felt at the beginning of hisy 
search), and not a mere appearance and play of 
sage and saint, sovereign and soldier, sea-ant 
and slave, high god and lower man and lowlieri 
worm and plant and mineral ! 

It has been said that the words of 
Bt iartrih ari are true in a sense. They a re true 
i n the deepes l^gtaabj^gal^^^^ whichlal^ 
accdunt of the whole of space and time and 
motion in their totality. But the current view 
of the fact of endless evolution and progress 
and difference is also, true ^^jn t! ^ pra cticaJ 
sense that deals with only a part of space, 
time, and motion, instead of with the whole 
of them. While one Jiva cannot, in the nett 
result of all experiences, be really different 
from another Jiva, for both are equally Pratyag- 
atm4, yet each atom is equally necessarily 
different from every other atom. Hence jvh^ 

endless differg a^.^. If there were actuaFlimits 
to time and space and motion, if the world- 
process did not stretch backwards and forwards 
pseudo-infinitely, if cycles and systems were 
complete in themselves instead of being parts 
of interminable chains in time, space and 
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motion, if the ‘all’ of experiences could really 
be fixed in and at any point of time, space, 
and motion, then only, by strikiti^ the balance 
of each and every life, wc slK)uld literally find 
;>| a cip her as the result in cacTi case. l\ut there 
l^ye no such actual and absolute limits. Itach 
|ifc"thrcad stretches endlessly through endless 
|:ycle.s and world-systems. Hence there is no 
ical beginning and real^cnd t^ any l^fc, but 
i^nly endless apparent Kginnings ahcT” apparent 
‘^nds, and no final and complete l)alancing af 
in terms of the limited and concrete, i.s 
possible. a*s each life, taken individually, 

is necessarily and actually at a different point 
of time, space, and motion from every other, 
therefore 

possiH c. Qompletc balancing and casting up 
of accounts is possible only from the stand¬ 
point of the infinite and eternal, the 

Pratyag-Atm^, wherein the xvhole of time, space, 
and motion, and therefore the whole possible 
life of each Jiva, is summed up. From the 
standpoint of the limited, the /.vYwr/^-infinite, 
on the contrary, there is an endless alternation 
of progress and regress, evolution and involu¬ 
tion on an ever differing level, which is ever 
making a difference of goal even in endless 
repetition, and thus immortally keeping, before 
every Jlva-atom, an ever higher and higher 
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' ascent ’ after an ever deeper and deeper 
'descent’ into ever grosser and grosser planes 
of matter—a thought that, despite the promise 
of the ever-higher goals, would prove most 
desolately wearisome, nay, most agonisingly 
horrible, because of the ever deeper 'descents,’ 
were it not that the constant summation of 
the whole of the pseudo-infinitely complex 
world-process in the utter simplicity of the 
Absolute, makes the endless succession of that 
wodd-process the lila, the voluntary play, 

that it really is, of the Self. 

Only the Self, none else, compels to any4 
thing or any mood or state or circumstance.| 
There is none else so to compel. 

Therefore is the process, of the world a 
process of pseudo-infinite repetition in pseudo¬ 
infinite change, always curling back upon itself 
endlessly in The Jiya 

that, having reached the end of the pravritti 
arc of its own cycle, thus realises the utter 
equality, the utter sameness and identity, of 
all Jivas in the supreme Self, amidst the utter 
diversity of the not-Self, cries out at the 
overpowering wonder of it: " The beholder 
seeth it as a marvel; the narrator speaketh it 
as a marvel; the listener heareth it as a 
marvel; and yet after the (seeing, speaking, 
and) hearing of it, none knoweth (the complete 
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detail of) it!”^ And he also cries out at the same 




time : “ Where is there where 

sorrow, untojiim who seeth the onmessl’^ lie 
L?eSl^hat''airjivas'rLsc ancT fall, !r>\v<^r aric! higher, 
endlessly, in pseudo-infinite lime and space and 


|motion. He sees that the Jiva that is a crawhhig 
|worm to-day will be the fshvara of a great 


fsystem to-morrow; and that the Jiva that is the 
^‘tshvara of a systena to-day will descend into 


^'deeper densities of matter in a greater s}'stcm 
'•’to-morrow, to rise to the still larger fshvara-ship 
a vaster system in still anotlua' ka!|)a. N«ay, 
f not only will he, in the one sense, but also is in 
I another sense. The single hunuui l)cing that is 
-tlso weak and helpless, even as a worm, in the 
‘''f solar system of the Ishvara to wluati lie owes 
allegiance, is, at the same time, in turn, veritable 
I Ishvara to the tis.siic-cells, leucoq^tes and animal- 
|culesthat compose his organism, and the currents 
4of his large life, unconsciously or consciously to 
I himself; govern those of the minute ones. I'hc 
Iruler of a solar system, again would, at tlie 
isame time, in turn, be an infinitesimal cell in tlie 
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detail of) it!”^ And he also cries out at the same 
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Ideeper densities of matter in a greater .S3'.stcm 
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I another sense. The single human being that is 
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sso weak and helple.s.s, even as a worm, in the 


C solar .system of the tshvara to whom he owes 
fi allegiance, i.s, at the same time, in turn, veritable 
| lshvara to the ti.ssue-cells, leucocytes and animal- 
Icules that compose his organism, and the currents 
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unimaginably vast frame of a 
whose individuality includes countless billions 
of such systems. And throughout all this 
wonder the knower of Brahman also knows 
that there is no ruthless cruelty, no nightmare 
agony of helplessness in it, for, at every 
moment, each condit^^is-^esse^fially^^ 

Self (and. therefore of all selves), which then 
is none else to bend and curb in any way, 
the will that is truely liberated from allj 
bondage. He knows that because all things, » 
all Jivas and all Ishvaras, belong to, nay, ark\ 
in the Self already, therefore whatever a self| 
wishes, that, with all its consequences, wiilj 
surely belong to it, if it only earnestly wishes | 
this earnest wish itself being the essence of 
yoga, with its three co-equal factors of bhaMi, 
jfiana. and karma, corresponding to ichchh^ 
jft^na, and kriya respectively. Knowing all this, 
he knoweth, he cogniseth Brahman; and loving 
all selves as himself, desiring their welfare 
his own, and actmg for their happiness 
he laboureth for his own, he realiseth and 
Brahman. Such an one is truly mukta, 51 ^ 
free from the fearful bonds of doubt; he 
know^ and is the Absolute, the Self absolved 
from all the limitations of the Not-Self. To 
him belongs the everlasting peace 1 
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“ Atim ! Such is the unperishing Brahman, such 
is the unperishing Supreme. Knowing It, what¬ 
soever one desireth that is his The One Ruler 
of the many actionless, That maketh the one seed 
manifold! the wise that realise That One within 
themselves—unto them belongeth the eternal 
joy, unto none else, unto none else! ” % 

Katha Upajiishat, Shv&tdshvatm^a, yU < 
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“ Aum ! Such is the unperishing Brahman, such 
is the unperishing Supreme. Knowing It, what¬ 
soever one desireth that is his The One Ruler 
of the many actionless, That maketh the one seed 
manifold I the wise that realise That One within 
themselves—unto them belongeth the eternal 
joy, unto none else, unto none else I ” % 

Katha Upaniskat. ^ ^ Shvetdshvafara. ]/i^ ? 
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DEDICATION. 

A soul all broken with its petty pains!_ 

The boundless glories of the Infinite 1— 

How may the one, unfit, feeble, slow-moving, 
Harassed with all the burdens of its sins, 

Tell rightly of the Other’s Perfectness 1 
Yet, for the love of self that drave it forth, 
A-searching on that ancient path of thought, 

They tell is sharper than the sword-blade’s edge, 

In hope to find that which would bring some touch 
Of solace to it in its weariness ; 

Becau.se that love of self has gained its goal, 

And uttermost self-seeking found the Self, 

And so grown love of Self and of all selves, 

It diave that soul- vmworthy, full of sin. 

But full of love, yea, full of agony 
Amidst its new-found peace, that any self. 

Thinking itself as less than the Great Self, 

Should suffer pang of helpless littleness— 

To cry abroad and set down what it found 
In words, too poor, too weak and too confused. 
That yet, eked out by the strong earnestness 
Of other searching souls, may, with the blessing 
Of the compassioning Guardians of pur race, . 
Bring^^ffX these seeking souls some little peace I ' 
Ye that have suffered, and have passed beyond 
Our human sorrowing, and yet not passed, 

For ¥e are suffering it of your own will, 
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DEDICATION. 


A soul all broken with its petty pains !— 

The boundless glories of the Infinite!— 

How may the one, unfit, feeble, slow-moving, 
Harassed with all the burdens of its sins, 

'Fell rightly of the Other’s Perfectness! 

Yet, for the love of self that drave it forth, 
A-searching on that ancient path of thought, 

'Phey tell is sharper than the sword-blade’s edge, 

In hope to find that which would bring some touch 
Of solace to it in its weariness ; 

Because that love of self has gained its goal. 

And uttermost self-seeking found the Self, 

And so grown love of Self and of all selves, 

It drave that soul^—unworthy, full of sin, 

But full of love, yea, full of agony 
Amidst its new-found peace, that any self, 
Thinking itself as less than the Great Self, 

Should suffer pang of helpless littleness— 

To cry abroad and set down what it found 
In words, too poor, too weak and too confused, 
That yet, eked out by the strong earnestness 
Of other searching souls, may, with the blessing 
Of the compassioning Guardians of our race, , 
Bring^|p. these seeking souls some little peace i 
iTift that have suffered, and have passed beyond 
Our human sorrowing, and yet not passed, 

For Ye are suffering it of your own will, 
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THE SCIENCE OF PEACE. 


So long as any suffer helplessly! 

Ye Blessed Race of Manas, Rishis, Buddhas, 

Gods, Angels, naother-hearted Hierarchs! 

Christs, Prophets, Saints! Ye Helpers of our race 
Ye Holy Ones that suffer for our sake! 

I lay this ill-strung wreath of bloomless words. 

But with the hands of reverence, at your feet, 

That, filled with freshness by their streaming life, 
And consecrated by their holiness, 

And cleansed of all the soiling of my sins, 

They may bespread their fragrance o’er the world, 
And bring Self-knowledge and Self-certainness, 

And quenchless joy of all-embracing Self, 

To all that suffer voiceless misery, 

Or old or young, yea, even to the babe 
That lieth fainting, panting for last breath, 

Passing to other worlds, its pretty limbs 
All writhing in the grasp of ruthless Death— 

May bring it tod its stricken parents peace 1 
Peace unto all, sweetne.ss, serenity. 

The peace that from this doubtless knowledge flows 
That there is naught beyond our very Self, 

The Common Self of old and young and babe ; 

No Death, nor other Power out of Me, 

To hurt or hinder, hearten us or help; 

Knowledge that all this Process of the World, 

Its laugh and smil^ its groan and bitter tears, 

Are all the Self’s, My own, Pastime and ; 

I Knowledge that all is Self, and for the Self, ** 

VAnd by the Self, and so Unshaken Peace! 
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THE SCIENCE OF PEACE, 


So long as any suffer helplessly! 

Ye Blessed Race of Manus, Rishis, Buddhas, 

Gods, Angels, mother-hearted Hierarchs 1 
Christs, Prophets, Saints 1 Ye Helpers of our race 
Ye Holy Ones that suffer for our sake! 

I lay this ill-strung wreath of bloomless words, 

But with the hands of reverence, at your feet, 

That, filled with freshness by their streaming life, 
And consecrated by their holiness, 

And cleansed of all the soiling of my sins, 

They may bespread their fragrance o’er the world, 
And bring Self-knowledge and Self-certain ness, 

And quenchless joy of all-embracing Self, 

To all that suffer voiceless misery, 

Or old or young, yea, even to the babe 
That lieth fainting, panting for last breath, 

Passing to other worlds, its pretty limbs 
All writhing in the grasp of rutliless Death — 

May bring it and its stricken parents peace 1 
Peace unto all, sweetness, serenity, 

The peace that from this doubtless knowledge flows 
That there is naught beyond our very Self, 

The Common Self of old and young and babe ; 

No Death, nor other Power out of Me, 

To hurt or hinder, hearten us or help; 

Knowledge that all this Process of the World, 

Its laugh and smile, its groan and bitter tears, 

Are all the Self's, My own, Pastime and Plajf; 
Knowledge that all is Self, and for the Self, 

,And by the Self, and so Unshaken Peace! 




INDEX OF SAMSKRIT PROPER NAMES 

(I he names of hooks heing in italic^. 


A 

Advaitji-Vctluntu, a system of philosophy. 

Jmndaf.akiiN\ a hymn to Shakli, by Shahkaracharya. 

B 

Bhagavatf^ a name of Shakti; a (loddcss. 

Bhava, a name* of Shiva, the* God of dissolution. 

a commentary hy Vitchaspati Mishra on the ShMraka- 
/Mfkfa of Shailkanlchfiryu. 

BhfmfuMrya, an ntuhor* 

Bfthad-drm;yaka-upani^KkaL 
Brahmfi, the God of C'reation. 


Ckhdudoy^m* itpan f\dmL 


1 ) 

Dmd^MMgmaia^ one of the Purdnas. 
Dvftiia-VedEnia, a system of philosophy. 


G 

GtifU\k, the eaglc-vehick of Viijhpu. 

Gaurf, Iht consort of Shiva. 

Gauttmii, t Mge, the author of the Nyflya aphorisms. 

Glyntrf, the mcred prayer; the metre of the sacred prayer; 
ithe goddeii of the Mcred prayer. 

a part of the Vedas. 
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INDEX OF SAMSKRIT PROPER NAMES 

f //t£ ttiWita 0/ hmks h^ing in italics). 


A 

A<lvftiin-Ve«llnta» a syhtcni of philosophy. 

JmndaJMkmi\ a hymn lo Shnkti, by ShahkarachRrya. 

B 

Jiha,^avad-(ti(it 

Bhagavat.!^ a name of Shakti; a (ioddess. 

Bhava, a name of Shiva, the God of dissolution. 

a commenlary l)y Vachaspati Mishra on the Skirtraka- 
BM§hya <if Slmflkaracharyiu 

BhfmacMrya, an author* ^ 

Bfikad^rait^akhupmihdmt. 

Bmhma, the God of Creation* 


C 

Ckktmkj^m-upan^kat. 

1 ) 

.BmhBMgmaia, one of the Puratias, 

Dvaitii-Veclintt, a »ystem of philosophy. 

G 

Gtru«|ft| the eagle-vehicle of Vifhuu. 

Gtwri th« 'COMort of Shiva. ^ 

Qmtmm, a lage, the author of the Nyiya aphorisms. 

(M^tS, the sacred pmyer; the metre of the sacred prayer; 

"|the goddess of the sacred prayer. 

Copaiha^BnUmctfMt a part of the Vedas. 
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INDEX. 


il 

Hamsa, the Swan vehicle of Hrnhma. 

Hari, a name of Vishnu. 

I 

Indra, the King of the gn<ls. 

K 

Kaiiada, a sage, the author of the Vai^hcNliiku ai»horisnts 
JfCapila- GUd. 

Katha-ttpanishai . 

Kali, an aspect of (lauri. 

JCena-iipanishal . 

L 

Lakshmi, the consort <»f Vislnui. 

M 

Madhusudana Sarasvati, an autluu’. 

Mahesha, a name of Shiva. 

Mahima-StiUi, a hymn to Shiva. 

Mahd-CMrata^ the ‘ lustory ’ of the Lunar Ruce cjf tlivinc 
kings, l)y Vydsa. 

Maitreyi, the wife of the sage Vajflavalkyu. 

Mdndukya’ it pan i^h at, 

Manu, the law-giver. 

Mukunda, a name of Vishnu. 

N 

Nachiketa, a sage. 

Nydya-kosha^ a dictionary of the tcclmical terms of the Kylya 
philosophy. 

I» 

Pancha-dashiy a work on Adviuta-Vedlnta. 
Panchi-karana-‘vivara7ja, a small treatise on the doctri|e of 
the quintupliention of the elements. 
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INDEX. 


n 

Hamsa, the Swan-vehicle of iJrahma. 
Hari, a name of N'ishnu. 


I 

Indra, the King of the go<ls. 


K 

Ivanada, a sage, the author (»f the X'aishchliika aphorinnis 
JCapila- Gfttl. 

Katha-upaniskai, 

Kdll, an aspect of <Jauri. 

ICena-upamskaL 

L 

Lakshmt, the consort of V^ishi.m. 

U 

Madhusiiclana Snrasvati, an autluir. 

Mahesha, a name of Hlnva. 

Mahima-Stnti^ a hymn to Shiva. 

Mahd-CMrata, the ‘history’ of Un- [.utiar K;iat of ilivinc 
kings, l)y Vytlsa. 

Maitreyi, the wife of the sage Vajfiavafkyii. 

Mdndi%kya-upan i^hai, 

Manii, the law-giver. 

Mnkunda, a name of Vi.^hyu. 


N 

Nachiketd, a sage. 

Nydya-kosha, a tlictioimry of the tcchnicnl 
philosophy. 


terms of the KyAya 


1 > 

Pancka-dasht, a work on AUvaita-VeclAntn. 
Pancht-kara^a-vivarmia, a small treatise on 
the qmntupHcation of the elements. 


the 4oetri|e of 
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INDEX. 


Tnpdd~vibktiti-niahd~ndrayana<ipamshat. 

Tulasi Das, an author. 

U 

Upamskaf, a class of mystical and philosophical treatises 
forming part of the Vedas. 

V 

Vasishtha, a sage. 

Vaisheshika, a system of philosophy. 

Veda. 

Vedanta, a system of philosophy. 

Vifiaya-patrika, a collection of hymns in Hindi, by Tulast Das. 
Vishnu, the God of preservation. 

\ ishishta-Advaita-Vedanta, a system of philosophy. 
Vishvamittra, a sage. 

Y 

Yama, the God of death. 

Yajnavalkya, a sage. 

Yoga-suira, aphorisms of the Yoga philosophy, by Patahjali. 
Yo^a-Vdsiskiha, a large work, in verse, ascribed to Valmtki, 
on mystical and Vedanta philosophy. 
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INDEX. 


Tripdd-vibkMi-maha~ndmya}ia-upaniskat. 

Tulasi Das, an author. 

U 

Upaniskat, a class of mystical and philosophical treatises 
forming part of the Vedas. 

V 

Vasishtha, a sage. 

Vaisheshika, a system of philosophy. 

Veda. ' 

Vedanta, a system of philosophy. 

Vifiaya-patrika, a collection of hymns in Hindi, by Tulasi Das. 
Vishnu, the God of preservation. 

Vishishta-Advaita*Ved^nta, a system of philosophy, 
Vishvamittra, a sage. 

Y 

Yama, the God of death, 

Yajnavalkya, a sage. 

YSga-suira, aphorisms of the Yoga philosophy, by Patahjali. 
Yoga-Vdshhtka, a large work, in verse, ascribed to Valmiki, 
on m3rstical and Vedanta philosophy. 
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INDEX. 


Tiilasi Diis, an author. 


U 

Upum^'hat, a class of mystical and philosophical treatises 
forming part of the Vedas. 

V 

Vasishtha, a sage. 

Vaiaheshika, a systen\ of philosophy. 

Veda, 

Veddnta, a system of philosophy. 

Vimya-pairika, a collection of hymns in Hindi, hy Tulast I his. 
Vishiju, the God of preservation, 

Vishishta'Advaita-Vedanta, a system of philosophy* 
Vishv^mittra, a .sage, 

Y 

Varna, the God of death. 

Ydjfiavalkya, a sage. 

ydgasdtra^ aphorisms of the Yoga philoso|>hy, hy Vatahjall* 

Yoga- V/isishiha, a large work, in verse, ascribed to V&lmtkj, 
on mystical and Vedfinta philosophy. 
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yyipdd-vibh/lti-mafid-Hilrayana-npam.^hat, 

Tnlasi Das, an author. 

U 

Upanidiai^ a class of mystical and pliilosophical treatises 
forming part of the Vedas. 

V 

Vasishtha, a sage. 

Vaisheshika, a system of philosophy. 

Veda, ‘ 

Vedanta, a system of philosophy. 

Vhtaya-pairika^ a collection of hymns in Hindi, by Tulas! D.is. 
Vishnu, the God of i)roscrvatioiu 
Vishishu-Advaita-Vcdanta, a system c)r philosophy, 
Vishvamittra, a .sage. 

Y 

Yama, the God of death. 

Yajfiavalkya, a sage. 

aphorisms of the Yoga philosophy, hy Vataujali, 
yoga-V&si^htka^ a large work, in verse, ascribc<l to Viilmtki, 
on mystical and Veddnta philosophy. 
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GLOSSARY OF SAMSKRIT WORDS. 


A.-c'hit, ‘ un-conscious ’; inanimate; material; matter. 

A.c^'h^ra, ‘that which supports.’ 

‘ beginning.’ 

A.cli-tattva, * the first element ’ (of matter), next but one above 
^kfisha in gradation of subtlety. 

-A.<a.by^sa, ‘super-imposition’ or reflection of the attributes of 
one thing on or in another thing. 

.Aclby^tma-vidy^, ‘ the science of the Self’; subjective science ;• 
philosophy or metaphysic. 

A—dvaita, ‘ non-dual ’; non-dualistic; monistic. 

A.^xii, ‘ the root-element of matter corresponding to the 
organ of vision. 

‘I’; Ego; Self. 

A.lcasha, ‘space’; ‘the luminous’; the root-element or plane 
of matter corresponding to the organ of hearing and 
the quality of sound. 

A-lcasmika, ‘without a why,’ causeless, accidental. 

A.-lcbanda, ‘without parts.’ 

^^Icnhchana, ‘ contraction. ’ 

A.TX - fi-di - pravaha - satta, ‘ beginningless - flow - existence,’ ever¬ 
lastingness. 

-A.-TXiiikliya-kfirana, ‘un-principal cause’; a minor or subsidiary 
cause. 

A-xi-aham, ‘Not-I,’ Non-Ego. 

A.xianda, ‘ bliss.’ 

Air-atmfi, ‘Not-Self.’ 

A.Ti-rita, ‘ not right ’; false; untrue; unlawful; unrighteous. 

A-xidolana, ‘swinging’; revolving, weighing, pondering or 
balancing in the mind. 
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GLOSSARY OF SAMSKRIT WORDS. 


-Ak-cliit, ^ un-conscious ’; inanimate; material; matter. 

A.c^'h^ra, ‘that which supports.’ 

^beginning.’ 

Acli-tattva, * the first element ’ (of matter), next but one above 
^kfi.sha in gradation of subtlety. 

-^^<3.by^sa, ‘super-imposition’ or reflection of the attributes of 
one thing on or in another thing. 

.A-ciby^tma-vidyd, * the science of the Self’; subjective science j* 
philosophy or metaphysic. 

A. —cLvaita, ‘ non-dual ’; non-dualistic; monistic. 

-A.gni, ^ the root-element of matter corresponding to the 
organ of vision. 

Aliam, ‘I’; Ego; Self. 

A.lc^sha, ‘space’; ‘the luminous’; the root-element or plane 
of matter corresponding to the organ of hearing and 
the quality of sound. 

A-lcasmiha, ‘without a why,’ causeless, accidental. 

A.-’khanda, ‘without parts.’ 

A.!kLuhchana, ‘contraction.’ 

A.T 1 . - fi-di - pravaha - satta, ‘ beginningless - flow - existence,’ ever¬ 
lastingness. 

A-ixiiikhya-kfirana, ‘un-principal cause’; a minor or subsidiary 
cause. 

Axi-aham, ‘Not-I,’ Non-Ego. 

^S.,inanda, ‘ bliss.’ 

-A-ii-atmfi, ‘ Not-Self.’ 

.A.n-rita, ‘ not right ’; false ; untrue; unlawful; unrighteous. 

A,xidolana, ‘ swinging ’; revolving, weighing, pondering or 
balancing in the mind. 
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A-nirdeshya, ‘not to be pointed out,* indefinable. 
A-nirvachaniya, ‘ iadescrilmble.* 


Anta, ‘ end.* 

Antah, ‘inner.’ 

Antah-karana, ‘inner instrument,’ the ‘mind’ regarded as a 
sense, a means of knowledge. 

Antara, ‘ interval ’; middle ; interspace; difference. 

Antar-ydmt, ‘inner watcher or ruler*; the Self. 

Ajiu, ‘ion,’ atom. 

An-upadaka, ‘ receiver-less ’; the root-element of matter next 
above Hk^sha, so-called because there is as yet no organ 
or ‘receiver’ developed by humanity for it. 

Apara-p^rshva, ‘other side or flank.’ 

Apara-paksha, ‘other side or wing.’ 

Apard-prakriti, ‘other or un-highcr, /.<?., lower nature.’ 

A-paroksha, ‘not away from the eye’; direct; immediate. 

Apas or dpah, ‘ waters ’; the root-element of matter corres¬ 


ponding to the organ of taste. 

Apa-sarpana, ‘moving away.’ 

Arambha, ‘origin,’ commencement. 

Arambha-v^da, ‘the theory or doctrine of a beginning,’ 
creation of the world by a Personal God. 

A-sadhUrapa-nimitta, * uncommon cause or condition ’; special 
or chief cause or condition. 

A-samavdyi-kdrai,m, ‘non-concomitant cause.’ 

Asmi, ‘am.’ 

Atlta, ‘past,’ transcendent. 

Atm^, Self (Gr: ‘atmos’ or ‘etymon’). 

Atyant-lsat, ‘ extremely non-existent,’ utterly non-exiscent, 
pure non-being. I 

Avarana, ‘enveloping’; (power of) attraction, fp'ii. 

Avas^na, ‘end,’ completion, termination. ^ ^ 

A-vidy4,, ‘ non-knowkdge ’; nescience; ignorance; error. /p 5" 
‘immutable.’ 

A-vyakta, ‘ unmanifested ’; undefined; vague; unmanifeitecl or 
root-matter; (sometimes also) unmanifested spirit. 

AyRma, ‘ extent,’ extension, length. 
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A-nirdeshya, ‘not to be pointed out,* inclcfinaljle. 
A-nirvachaniya, ‘ indescrilmble.* 

Anta, ‘end.* 

Antah, ‘inner.’ 

Antah-karana, * inner instrument,’ the ‘ mind ’ regarded as a 
sense, a means of knowledge. 

Antara, ‘ interval ’; middle ; interspace ; difference. 

Antar-ydmt, ‘ inner watcher or ruler ’; the Self. 

Ami, ‘ion,’ atom. IlSj -*5^4o ^ 

An-upadaka, * receiver-less ’; the root-element of matter next 
above jikasha, so-called because there is as yet no organ 
or ‘receiver’ developed by humanity for it. 
Apara-parshva, ‘other side or flank.’ 

Apara-paksha, ‘other side or wing.’ 

Apara-prakriti, ‘ other or un-higher, lower nature.’ 
A-paroksha, ‘ not away from the eye ’; direct; immediate. 
Apas or apah, ‘ waters ’; the root-element of matter corres¬ 
ponding to the organ of taste. 

Apa-sarpana, ‘moving away.’ 

Arambha, ‘ origin,’ commencement. 

Arambba-vada, ‘the theory or doctrine of a beginning,’ f.c’., 
creation of the world by a Personal God. 
A-sadhdrapa-nimitta, ‘uncommon cause or condition’; special 
or chief cause or condition. 

A-samavayi-kdrana, ‘non-concomitant cause.’ 

Asmi, ‘am.’ 

AUta, ‘past,’ transcendent. 

Atmd, Self (Gr: ‘atmos’ or ‘etymon’). 

Atyant-Ssat, ‘ extremely non-existent,’ utterly non-exi.scent, 
pure non-being, 

Avarana, ‘enveloping’; (power of) attraction. Ipll- 
Avas^na, ‘end,’ completion, termination. ^ ; 

A-vidyij, ‘ non-knowledge ’; nescience; ignorance; error. MS 
‘immutable.’ 

A-vyakta, ‘ unmanifested *; undefined; vague; unmanifested or 
root-matter; (sometimes also) unmanifested spirit. 

Ay^ma, ‘extent,’ extension, length. 
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Ayana, ‘going,’ motion. 
Ayn, ‘lifetime.’ 


Bahih, ‘ outside ’; outer , external. 

Bandha or bandhana, ‘bondage.’ 

Bhavihyat, ‘ that which will be ’; future. 

Bheda, ‘ dividing,’ division ; separateness; difference. 

Bheda-miila, ‘ the root or source of separateness.’ 

Bhuta, ‘ what has become ’; being ; creature ; element. 

Bindu, ‘ point,’ drop. 

Brahman, ‘ immensity, expansion, or extension ’; the Absolute, 
the Supreme. 

Brih, ‘to grow or expand.’ 

Buddhi, ‘ apprehending ’; consciousness; knowledge ; deter¬ 
mining intelligence; reason; the pure or determinate 
reason. 

Buddhi-tattva, another name for the anup^daka-tattva. 


Chalana, ‘ going,’ movement. 

Chakra-vat, ‘like a disc,’ circular. 

Chit, consciousness, ‘awareness.’ 

Chid - ghana, ‘ compressed or compacted consciousness ’; 
plenum of consciousness. 


Daivi-may^, ‘ divine illusion.” 

Daivi-prakriti, ‘ divine nature ’; energy. 

Desha, ‘ that which is pointed out ’; direction ; space ; place ; 
country. 

Desh-atita, ‘ beyond space,’ transcending space; spaceless. 
Dharma, ‘the holder,’ ‘the supporter’; law; duty; function; 
attribute. 

Dravya, ‘the moveable’ or ‘the liquifiable’; substance; thing. 
Dvaita, ‘duality.’ 

Dvan-dvam, ‘ two and two ’; pairs ; opposites ; the relative; 
the opposed ; struggle ; war. 
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Ayana, ‘going,’ motion. 
Ayn, ‘ lifetime.’ 


Bahih, ‘ outside ’; outer , external. 

Bandha or bandhana, ‘bondage.’ 

Bhavihyat, ‘that which will be’; future. 

Bheda, ‘ dividing,’ division ; separateness; difference, 

Bheda-miila, ‘ the root or source of separateness.’ 

Bhuta, ‘ what has become ’; being ; creature ; element. 

Bindu, ‘ point,’ drop. 

Brahman, ‘ immensity, expansion, or extension ’; the Absolute, 
the Supreme. 

Brih, ‘to grow or expand.’ 

Buddhi, ‘ apprehending ’; consciousness; knowledge ; deter¬ 
mining intelligence; reason; the pure or determinate 
reason. 

Buddhi-tattva, another name for the anup^daka-tattva. 


Chalana, ‘going,’ movement. 

Chakra-vat, ‘ like a disc,’ circular. 

Chit, consciousness, ‘awareness.’ 

Chid-ghana, ‘compressed or compacted consciousness’; 
plenum of consciousness. 


Daivi-m^S., ‘divine illusion.” 

Daivi-prakriti, ‘divine nature’; energy. 

Desha, ‘that which is pointed out’; direction; space; place; 
country. 

Desh-itJta, ‘ beyond space,’ transcending space; spaceless. 
Dharma, ‘the holder,’ ‘the supporter’; law; duty; function; 
attribute. 

Dravya, ‘the moveable’ or ‘the liquifiable’; substance; thing. 
Dvaita, ‘duality.’ 

Dvan-dvam, ‘ two and two ’; pairs ; opposites ; the relative; 
the opposed ; struggle; war. 
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Dvandv-atita, * beyond duality * ; the transcendent ; the 
Absolute. 

Dvy-anuka, ‘di-atom.’ 

Ekam, ‘one.’ 

Ek-akaram, * onc-formed ’; uniform ; never changing form ; 

partless. 

Etat, ‘this.’ 

Evam, ‘thus.’ 

Gati, ‘going,’ movement. 

Gainia, ‘ pertaining to guija or quality (and not to sub.stance) ’; 

secondary; non-essential. 

Gola, ‘sphere.’ 

Guija, ‘attribute, property, quality.’ 

Guru, ‘heavy, weighty’; teacher. 

(i) aham sah, ‘I am that’; ( 2 ) swan. 

Ichhha, ‘desire, wish,’ 

Idam, ‘this.’ 

Ishvara, ‘ruler’; the Ruler of a cosmic system, or planet, or 
kingdom, etc. ; a Jiva who has passed on to the nivritli* 
marga, and so become a ruler of his sheaths. 

Ittham, ‘such.’ 

Jada, ‘inert’; unconscious; matter. 

Jagat, ‘that which goes or moves incessantly’; tlic world. 
J^rat, ‘waking.’ 

Jala, water, same as Apah. 

Jiva or Jlv-Htm^, ‘ a living being ’; an individual ego ; (me 
evolving unit or line of consciousness. 

JMna, ‘ cognition, knowledge.’ 

Jhana-ghana, ‘compressed, compacted, composed of know- 
" ledge.’ 

Jfteya ‘ cognisable, knowablc.’ 
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Dvandv-dtita, * beyond duality * j the transcendent ; the 
Absolute. 

Dvy-anuka, ‘di-atom.’ 

Ek<am, ‘one.’ 

Ek-dkdrani, * onc-formed *; uniform; never changing form ; 

partless. 

Etat, ‘this.’ 

Evam, ‘thus.’ 


Gati, ‘going/ movement. 

Gain?a, ‘ pertaining to gu:cia or quality (and not to substance) ’; 

secondary; non-essential. 

Gola, ‘sphere.’ 

Guija, ‘attribute, property, quality.’ 

Guru, ‘heavy, weighty’; teacher. 


Ha fi>sa . (i) aham sah, ‘I am that’; ( 2 ) swan. 



Ichhh^, ‘desire, wish,’ 

Idam, ‘this.’ 

Ishvara, ‘ruler’; the Ruler of a cosmic system, or planet, or 
kingdom, etc. ; a Jtva who has passed on to the nivritli- 
mdrga, and so become a ruler of his sheaths. 

Ittham, ‘such.’ 

Jada, ‘inert’; unconscious; matter. 

Jagat, ‘that which goes or moves incessantly’; the world. 
“J%rat, ‘waking.’ 

Jala, water, same as Apali, 

J$va or Jtv4tmt, ‘ a living being *; an individual ego ; one 
evolving unit or line of consciousness, 

JMna, ‘ cognition, knowledge/ 

Jftana-ghana, ‘compressed, compacted, composed of know** 

ledge.’ 

Jfleya ‘cognisable, knowable/ 

'k 


I 
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K'klti, * the mover lime; tknuh; the black. 

KAb4tit»a, ^ iK-yom! or tramcending time.’ 

Kil-ilt!ta4a, Mransa’iulencc uf time’; limelessness. 

Kalpa, * arrangement ’; a cycle. 

Kaiana» * means of doing’; inHtrument 
Karatpi ‘ eanse. ’ 

Rdrarm-sliarfra, Mhc causal body’ (which is the cause or the 
origin of the others). 

Kartil, *doer, actor/ 

Karma, movement ; action ; human action regarded as meri¬ 
torious nr sinful and resulting in [deasurc or pain to the 
doer, 

Karya, * the to-Uc*done ’; work ; act. 

Ko^hn, ‘sheath, case.’ 

Krama, succesHion, 

Kriyil, action. 

Kti^hupa, moment. 

K^hetfiti * tield'; fickl of consciou.sneHa; the body wherein 
conscimtsttess manifestn. 

KCua^Htha, * rock‘ticatcd *; mtgionlcHs; eternal. •^///^’ 
Rilia^stha Hiiltit, * r<a:k*^eated being’; changclessness. 
Ktliftt*stha-iii{ya, * rock •Heatedly licrmancnt’; changclcssly eternal. 
Kutiladihfamatm, ‘npifnl motion/ 


lAghu, ‘light’ (the op|K»ite of heavy), nmall. 

*’*ign/ mark; characteriHlic; attribute. 
I#aya, ‘diMolmion ’ ? mergence. 

LM, *|iky,,’ |»Htime. 1^3 
Liftgaolchfti ■* iy|.:H*dHKly *; etherte double. 

Ixrkat * light ’ (lumimaw); * viable ’; world; plane. 


Madhya, * mwllum,’ middle. 

Iilahl«kal|m, *a grcit cycle/ 

Mfthl*klraioa-»hirfra, Uhc great causal body,’ the buddhic 
liody. 


f 
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KILi^ * ihe mover time; death; the black. 

Kibdilla, * iK'yond or transcending time.’ 

KII4tfta4iH * transceruknce of time’; limelessness. 

Kalpa, * arrangement ’; a cycle. 

'Rai'ai.m, * means of dtnng’; inHtrument. 

Kikatm, ‘eansc/ 

Klratm^sltarfra, Mite causal body’ (which is the cause or the 
itrigin of the others). 

Karil, Miner, actor/ 

KariiWi movement ; action; human action regarded as meri¬ 
torious or sinhil anti rcHuIting in pleasure or pain to the 

dtKrr, 

Ktkya, Mho Itelwohme'; work; act. 

Ko^hiH ‘sheath, case/ 

Kratna, succesHton.. 

Kriyil, actitm. 

RfhatWi moment. 

K^hefta^ * fteiti ‘; held of 'Conscumanesa; the body wherein 
consciriuHnesN nmnifesl'K. ^ 

Rftfa^sthft, Mttck»Mcatctr; mt»tkmkK»i eternal 
Rt!l|«*silm'Wiitft» * riwsk^iealerl being’; changelessness, 
.Kika*slha*ihlya» * nick*Heatedly |wrmaneni’; changclessly eternal 
Kuiila*bhwmayii» ‘spiral motion/ 


Ijigim, Might’ (the opp<B!te of heavy), small 

‘sign,* mark; characteristic; attribute, 
laya, Mliwolutiem ’ 5 mergence. 

LItl* ‘|iky/ |»nilme. ^^*3 
l.ingtt deba. Myt>e4KHiyM etheric double. 

Uitei * light * (luminous); * visible ’; world; plane. 


Mfttihyt, ‘ mttllimit’ middle. 

Miihl4al|m* gf«i i^de/ 

M»lil*kirtt|tft-af»rfrai Mhe great causal body,’ the buddhic 
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Maha-shila-satta, * great rock-being ’; rockbounduess. 

MaM-vidya, ‘great knowledge'; perfect knowledge; wisdom; 
a name of an aspect of IShakti. 

Mahat-tattva, ‘the great-element’; same as the adi-tattva, 
and possibly so-called because, as the primordial root, it 
includes in its greatness all the others. 

Matra, ‘ matter ’; measure ; * matrix ’; that which measures out, 
2 ,(S., manifests spirit. 

Mana, ‘ measure ’; mental measuring, weighing, inference or 
reasoning; thinking in high measure of oneself, pride. 

Manah, ‘mind.’ 

M^ndya, ‘dulness, slowness.' 

Maya, ‘ that which is not ’; illu.sion; the Energy or force of 
illusion, which causes the illuscwy appearance of a 
successive world-process. 

Mithy^., ‘ mythical ’; false. 

Moksha^'^ * emancipation, liberation, deliverance’ (from the 

Mukti, j pains of the world-process). 

Mukta, ‘the freed, the liberated.’ 

Mukhya-kdrana, ‘ principal cause.’ 

Miila-prakriti, ‘root-nature’; primal matter. 


Na, ‘not’; negation. 

Kan^, the many (wliicli are ‘not’). 

Nimajjana, ‘immersion, mergence.’ 

Nimitta, ‘condition’; cause; instrumental cause. 

Nt-rupa, ‘form-less.’ 

Nir-ahjana, ‘stainless.’ 

Nish-kriya, ‘ actionless.’ 

Nir-upSdhi, ‘without receptacle,’ without a sheath, limitatiotn 
or distinction. 

Nir-vikara, ‘immutable,’ changeless. 

Kir-vishesha, ‘ without speciality,’with<mt di.Htinguishing marks, 
Mtya, ‘ permanent.’ 

Nitya-pralaya, ‘constant dissolution.’ 

Nitya-sarga, ‘constant creation or emanation,’ 

Nivritti, ‘inversion,’ ‘reversion’; return; renunciation. 


t 
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MahS.-shila-satt^i, * great rock-being ’; mckboundiies.H. 
Mabi-vidyd, ‘great knowledge'; perfect knowledge; wisd<mt; 

a name of an aspect of Shakti. 

Maliat-tattva, ‘ the great-element *; same as the ildi-tattva, 
and possibly so-called because, as the primortlial root, it 
inclitdes in its greatness all the others. 

Mitrii, ‘ matter ’; measure ; ‘ matrix *; that which measures out, 
i.g,, manifests spirit. 

M^na, ‘ measure ’; menial mea,suring, weighing, inference or 
reasoning; thinking in high measure of oneself, pride. 
Manah, ‘mind.’ 

M^ndya, ‘dulness, slowness.' 

Maya, ‘ that which is not ’; ilIu.sion; the Energy or force of 
illusion, which causes the illusory appearance of a 
successive world-process. 

Mithyd, ‘ mythical ’; false. 

Moksha y emancipation, liberation, deliverance’ (from the 
Mukti, j pains of the world-process). 

Mukta, ‘the freed, the liberated.’ 

Mukhya-kdrana, ‘principal cause.’ 

Milla-prakriti, ‘root-nature’; primal matter. 

Na, ‘not’; negation. 

Ndn^, the many (wJiich are ‘not’). 

Nimajjana, ‘immersion, mergence.’ 

Nimitta, ‘condition’; cause; instrumental cause. 

Nt-rilpa, ‘form-less.’ 

Nir-ahjana, ‘stainless.’ 

Nish-kriya, ‘ actionle8.s.’ 

Nir-up^dhi, ‘without receptacle,’ without a sheath, limitation, 
or distinction, 

Nir-vikto, ‘immutable,’ changeless. 

Nir-vishe^ha, ‘ without speciality,’without distinguishing marks. 
Mtya, ‘ permanent.’ 

Nitya-pralaya, ‘constant dissolution.’ 

Nitya-sarga, ‘constant creation or emanation.’ 

Nivritti, ‘inversion,’ ‘reversion’; return; renunciation. 
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XiuiUi nuu'iia, MIk‘ path t)f remmciation.' 

Xy.iya, Grjuliri^, logic; justice. 

r*i<hi. Mont'; word* term; concept, notion. 

Paknlia, Mviog, side.’ 

1‘anfhi karana, ‘ quitUuplieution.' 

I’ara Hr.ahntnn* ‘ stipronic or absolute Hrtihman,’ 
iVuann * NUprenie*' highest. 

Tara tnakriti* Mdghrst or supreme nuliue.' 

Piua -^ainvil, ‘ suprenu’ or nhsidutc consciousnc.ss.'' 
i'losuu anu, M'Slrenu* «n smallest atom.’ 

IVoshva, ‘side or dank/ 
rnridilnainatm, Mnoving all muntl.' 

IVritnann, ‘ tneasure all round,' mugnitude; size. 
rjUinama‘vaila, Mhe theory i*r doelrim* of tran.sfonnalion/ 
17.., of the fornmtion of the worhl l)y gradual change 
an«i rvoltiliiui {by the interaction of burusha and brakriti). 
biyjoatni intya, M hangingly permunenl/ everlasting. 
fVuoksha^ M'uvay trotu the eye'; indirect; mediate; hidden, 
biadhiina, Mhe substrate, or rcHcrvoir'; matter, brakrili; 
ehief, imuit, prinetpuk 

brakfifi, Miaftnr, Mhat which is made or makes/ matter, 
brakfti, Miaturar; the name of a vernacular (as distinguished 
Irotn Snmskiii, Mhe fH’rfeeieil' language), 
biakutika, * miluud.* 

I’raluya, * rrabsorption/ the disHoluiion of a world. 

the mm red sound or wt>rd Aum j (pnmounced Oip)* 
brjunlriuia, exlcmUiig, stretching out. 
bfaMUpapa, * moving forth on all sides/ spreading, 
bratyag aimA, ' the inward or abstract Self/ the universal 
Self or Lgo, 

btitvfifti, ‘fnirjiutt/ engagement, 
bfavfiiii-mlirga* * the fmth of pursuit/ 
bfayojaiirti Mnotive/ 

bfithiM, Marfir; the iknaesl rmit-ekmenl of matter known 
lo present humanity. 

biirtislmi * the ,Ske|Krr in the laaly'; man; Spirit, Self. 
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Xiiiilti iiitirKa, Miic ]iath of rommciiition.' 
Xy.iya, ' IcatiinK, KiiidinK’; logic; justice. 


t-ii.lfl. ‘font’; word, ten.,; concept, notion. 

»‘.u.i.ItMti.niH., ‘Miprenic <n- al, solute Rtahman.’ 

i*rtraii}, * highent. 

Piira-jiriikrit^ * hii^lwsl or muitrt?.' 

PiUit^^Aumu nt nlmo!titc <nm.sdou.snm/ 

I'lirmn-ioiij, or srnuile.t ntom/ 

l*nrf|^hva» *\hU* iir tlmik/ 

* snovitig nil muml/ 

Ihimmntu * nwmitv nli rouiul/ mngnitutle; size* 
l-«ri..;in.n.v,ul« • the theory or doctrine of tmnsfor.ntuion,- 
ri:.. Id the ionmilmn n( the world hy gradual change 
«nd evolution {l,y the imcruction ol l-uruiilw and I’mlo-iti). 
rntJMHinMiiiyrt, Mwunrioj/y |jcrimmrnl/ evcrluMting* 

P.iiokshH. *«wrty from the eye“; indirect; mediate ; hidden. 

I runinimu Mlir or rrwrvoir ’; nmtler^ Pnikriti; 

rinrk main* |»rliuH|irtL 

* iwimr* * Ihnt wtiifh is mmlc or niaken/ mutter, 
rrakfii* Mmlnrar j tho tmiim of u vernacular (as dkinguished 
Iroiti mIjv iH^rkrUnr InnmmKvk 

I’rakflHkii, * tmuiial/ 

I’rakiyrt, * rmlwotjiikm/ the tlinsithition of a world. 

ifiv wir-ml stiund or wtml Aum j (pronounced Oiu). 
I*rit4ilrayn, cHfcndltt^i stniching out* 

• mtiving forth on all sidw/ spreading. 

‘the inward or alrntract Self,’ the universal 
Self or Frgo, 

I'MVfifii* * piifiiiiit,* trngagcnieni. 

I’ravfiiii.ttilrgft, * the |«th of purautt/ 

‘motive,* 

I’fiihii'f, ihe ikmwnt root*dement of matter known 

it» itrwerit htimaiiliy, 

Ihtni^liii* ‘ III® Sleeiw in the \m\y ’ s man j Spirit, Self. 
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Rajas, M^oveabiHty,’ one of the three attributes of Mfila. 

prakriti; passion ; stain ; blood; colour ; dust, (‘tc. 

Rijn, * right *; Mi-rcct'; straight. 


Sahakari-kfirana, ‘concomitant’or instrumental ‘cause.* 
Sah-4l;titi, ‘co-existence.’ 

Sama, ‘ same ’; equal; even ; balanced. 

S^mya, balance, equilibrium ; equality. 

SHminya, ‘ .sameness or equality of measure,’ commonness; 
genus, species, generality. 

Samavaya, ^juxtaposition’; intimate or inseimralde relation. 
Samavdyi-kdrana, sub.slantial or material cause ‘condnned 
with or including which ’ the effect is produced. 

Samaya, ‘that which comes (an<l goes)’; time; condition. 
Samhdra, ‘gathering in ’; re-absorption; dissolution, destruction. 
Sammajjana, ‘ mutual mergence.’ 

Sanisdra, the world-* proces.s.’ 

Samsarana, ‘procession.’ 

Samskrit, ‘ the perfected ’ language. 

Saqiyoga, ‘con-junction.’ 

Sai-p-vit, ‘ con-sciousness ’; (vision ; wit). 

Sarga, ‘ surge ’; emanation, creation. 

Sarva, ‘all’ 

Sarva-dd, ‘always.’ 

Sarva-tah, ‘from or on all side.s,’ 

Sarva-tra, ‘ everywhere.’ 

$arva-vydpi, f all-pervading.’ 

Sdrvika, ‘universal,’ ‘pertaining to all.’ 

Sat, being; existence ; true, real; good. 

Sad-asat, existent-and-non-existent; false ; illusory. 

Satyam, * true ’; having being. 

Sattva, ‘cognisability,’ one of the attributes of Mflla-prakfiti; 

being; existence ; energy; goodness. 

Satti-sSminya, ‘universal or common being.’ 

ShaJeti, ‘might, ability’; power, force, Energy. 

ShAnta, ‘peaceiul.’ ' 
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Rajas, ‘ iTrtoveability,’ one of the three attributes of MAla- 
prakriti; passion ; stain ; blood ; colour ; dust, (‘tr. 

Riju, * right *; ‘ di-rcct ’; straight. 


Sahakari-karana, ‘ concomitant ’ or instrumental ‘ cause.’ 
Sah-E!5tit£l, ‘co-existence.’ 

Sama, ‘ same ’; equal ; even ; balanced. 

Stoya, balance, equilibrium ; equality. 

S^m&nya, ‘ .sameness or equality of measure,’ commonness; 
genus, species, generality. 

Samavdya, ‘juxtaposition’; intimate or inscparalde relation. 
Samavdyi-karana, substantial or material cause ‘ combined 
with or including which ’ the effect is produced. 

Samaya, ‘that which comes (and goes)’; time; comliiion. 
Samh^ra, ‘gathering in re-absorplion; dissolution, de*^lniction. 
Sammajjana, ‘ mutual mergence.’ 

Sainsdra, the world-* proces.s.’ 

Samsarana, ‘ procession.’ 

Saniskrit, ‘ the perfected ’ language. 

SaiTiyoga, ‘ con-junction. ’ 

Sam-vit, * con-sciousness ’; (vision ; wit). 

Sarga, ‘surge’; emanation, creation. 

Sarva, ‘ all.’ 

Sarva-dd, ‘ always. ’ 

Sarva-tah, ‘from or on all sides.’ 

Sarva-tra, ‘everywhere.’ 



Sarva-vyfilpi, / all-pervading.* 

Sirvika, ‘universal,’ ‘pertaining to all.’ 

Sat, being; existence ; true, real; good. 

Sad-asat, existent-and-non-existent; false ; illusory. 

Satyam, ‘ true ’ ; having being. 

Sattva, ‘ cognisability,’ one of the attributes of Mdla-prakriti; 

being ; existence ; energy; goodness. 

Satti-stm^nya, ‘ universal or common being,’ 

Shakti, ‘ might, ability ’; power, force, Energy, 

Shinta, ‘peaceful.’ 
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Shlinlifi, 

Sh^nya, *vat!ity»i,' cmptinm; cipher, sccro. 

ShfinyitA-acll, Mhe Itr^lder of the doctrine of emptiness,’ mg., 
fhni all i:. Imm frenn mu\ goes back into nothing. 

Sni'lm, ‘love, affcrtimO; oil, lubricant; water. 

Solwm f^^Sab ftluynj, ‘That am L^ 

S|mncia, 1 
Sp!n,r.t.,,n, / ‘ 

Sfinhti, wmf? m Sarga. 

Sthira, ‘steady/ Hbddc. 

Hlhib, StemlineHs' ‘staying,- ‘standing’; maintenance. 
Sllnlla, *Hn»lhr; heavy; gross; riense. 

Sthdlii-bh'fttrti ‘gross fm* rom|H>«ml) element.’ 

.Sihi'da-shartru, ‘gross botiy/ the physical body. 

SCik'fsihnmi ‘sulitte’; small 
Sllk^hma'sitiirira, ‘the subtle bMly.' 

Sit'Hfnipti, ‘gfHwl sleep,* deep and drcamles;^ slumber. 
Sviobhava, ‘owtobeitig’; nature; clmractcr; constitution. 
Svibblulvikii, ‘rwlufal* 

JKviokk^hapai * self* marked,* thiugdndtKclf (?). 


Tatmw, ‘desirability/ wt aurllmie «.tf Mdia-prakfiti; inertia; 

sulmlunikliiy; dulnm; resistance; darknenst. 

Tanomitrii, ‘the measure of That* or ‘that only’; primordial 
rooi«elementH eorfes|ifim'Iiiig to Hcnmthmi; the primal 
of sensittiona, which, constituting the fa&is 
«if wHind, touch* etc.* gives rise, on the one hand, to the 
ekments which mm ns their sttbslrateii, and, on the 
olher, to the sense-organs which serve as their ‘receivers/ 
Tftttva, *ihfti*nrss*; rwa^clement; essence; principle. 

TiJaM, ‘fire or light,* the rooi»element corresponding to viiiom. 
Tfiiidiikyatn or triddk!, ‘ the tfiree workk/ 

Tfasiirct)ii, ‘Irbatoiii* or ‘ tri4kt,om/ 

Tridihiivariiiii, ‘ the triph* world.* 

Trijyi, * fiiiltus/ 

Ttirfyii, • foiirlh. * 

Tl or tva, ‘-him/ ‘•ihlp/ **hoiH:l/ 
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^ viUmtinn. 


SMntihi 

Sh(m)M, ‘vacuum,' cmptinens*, cipher, zero. 

Sh(tnya'V;h!l, Mhc holder of the df»ctrine of emptiness,’ 
that all is horn from and j^ocs back into nothing. 
Srtiha, * love, afhTtkm’; «h 1, Uihricam ; water. 

Sohntn {-Sah ahani), ‘That am L’ 

Spaiuk, 'I 
Sphurapn, j 
Sfinhlt, fwimc an Satga. 

Sthira, ‘steady,’ stable. 

Hthiti, * Hlcudincss/ Staying,* Siaiuling’; maintenance. 
Sllnlla, Stoli<r ; heavy; gross; dense. 

Sllu'ilii hhfttn, ‘gross for cotii|HnuKi) element,' 

Slhida slmrira, ‘gross hrulyd the physical body. 

Shk>hma, * subtle'; small. 

Sftk’^hnuvshaura, ‘the subtle luidy.' 

Sit shupti, ‘g<H»d sleep,' <iecp and ibeamless slumber. 

Sva bhaViti ‘own betog’; nntttre; character; constitution, 
,S%'a4>havika, ‘ natural.' 

Svaditkshapa, * self marked,* thitrgdndt.sdf {?). 


Tnmas, * desirability/ nn atlrilmte of Mula-prakfiti; inertia; 

hubstantiabty ; dubresH ; renislanee ; rlnrkness, 

Tan nuUra, ‘the measure of That’ or ‘that only*; primordial 
riM>t elrmrnts eorreH|Kmding to sensations; the primal 
oi srnsalituw, which, eonsiituting the /aelv 
of touch, etc., gives rise, on the one hand, to the 

ttenrenis which serve ns their substrates, and, on the 
other, i«» Ibe sense-organs which serve us their ‘rectivers/ 
Tttllva, * thai^nrsH’ •; rtwa‘dement; mence ; principle, 

Ttjus. »fire or light/the rorrl'clemcnt ctJtresponding to vision., 
Tfiudokyam or iridbkf, ' the three Wf»rkk/ 

Tfnsareyn, * Irbuloin ’ or Mri-dklom.* 

Tridihuviinam, * the tripk-workl/ 

Trijyli, * riidius/ 

Ttirlyii, •fourth/ 

Ti or tva, ‘-neiw/ ‘••hip/ *41004/ 
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U<ldeshya, object. 

Un-majjana, ‘emergence.’ 

UpacUna-Mrana, ‘ material cause.’ 

UpMhi, sheath; limitation; body; title; ‘addition.’ 

Upa-sarpana, ‘ approach. ’ 

Vairagya, ‘aV)sence of desire for, i.c.^ attachment to the 
pleasures of this world or the next ’; dispassion. 
Vaisheshika, one of the systems of Indian philosophy, dealing 
particularly with ‘ species, genera,’ &c. 

Vakra*bhramana, ‘ spiral motion.’ 

Vik, speech, ‘ talk.’ 

Vdkya, ‘ speech ’; sentence ; proposition. 

Vartamdna, ‘ existent ’; present. 

Viyu, ‘air,’ the root-element corresponding to touch. 

Veddnta, ‘ the end or crown of the Veda or all-knowledge ’; 
the chief philosophical system of India, having many 
sub-divisions. 

Vedanti, a holder of the Vedilnta philosophy. 

Vega, ‘velocity.’ 

Vi-bhu, pervading, ‘ being in an especial degree, /.<?., every¬ 
where. ’ 

Vidya, knowledge; (‘witting,’ ‘idea,’ ‘vision’). 

Vi-kshepa, ‘distraction,’ repulsion, \hj 
Virit-Purusha, ‘the World-Man’; the Macrocosm. 

Vishaya, ‘ object ’; domain. 

Vi-shesha, ‘ speciality ’; characteristic ; distinguishing feature. 
Vishisht-idvaita, ‘non-duality with a distinction,’ a form of 
the VedEnta which regards consciousness, or spirit, and 
unconsciousness, or matter, as the two aspects of one 
Eternal Substance. 

Viveka, ‘ discrimination ’ (between the Permanent and the 
Impermanent). ' 

Vi-yoga, ‘disjunction,’ separation. 

VySpta, ‘pervaded or pervading.’ 

^ Vyisa, diameter ; expansion or amplification ; the naum 
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U<Ideshya, ‘aiiji* ; object. 

Un-majjana, ‘emergence.’ 

UpMdna-kIrana, ‘ material cause.’ 

UpMH, sheath; limitation; body; title; ‘addition.’ 

Upa-sarpana, * approach. ’ 

Vairdgya, ‘absence of desire for, attachment to the 
* pleasures of this world or the next ’; dispassion. 
Vaisheshika, one of the systems of Indian philosophy, dealing 
particularly with ‘ species, genera,’ &c. 

Vakra^bhramana, ‘spiral motion.’ 

Vkk, speech, ‘ talk.’ 

Vikya, ‘speech’; sentence; proposition. 

Vartam^na, ‘ existent ’; present. 

Viyu, ‘air,’ the root-element corresponding to touch, 

Vedanta, ‘ the end or crown of the Veda or all-knowledge ’; 
the chief philosophical system of India, having many 
sub-divisions. 

Vedanti, a holder of the Veditnla philosophy. 

Vega, ‘velocity.’ 

Vi-bhu, pervading, ‘ being in an especial degree, /.<?., every¬ 
where.’ 

Vidy^i, knowledge; (‘witting,’ ‘idea,’ ‘vision’), 

Vi-kfhepa, ‘ distraction,’ repulsion. | 

Virit-Purusha, ‘ the World-Man ’; the Macrocosm, 

Vi§haya, ‘ object ’; domain, 

Vi-shesha, ‘ speciality ’; characteristic ; distinguishing feature* 
Vishisht-Mvaita, ‘non-duality with a distinction,’ a form of 
the Vedanta which regards consciousness, or spirit, and 
unconsdousness, or matter, as the two aspects of one 
Eternal Substance. 

Viveka, ‘ discrimination * (between the Permanent and the 
Impermanent). 

Vi-yoga, ‘ disjunction,’ separation. 

VySpta, ‘pervaded or pervading.’ 

Vy^a, diameter; expansion or amplification; the name of 
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VyaH-ur<lha, ‘ the half of the (Uaitieler,’ radius. 

Vyftvartaka, ‘distinguishing’; differentia. 

Yoga, ‘ junciii)!),’ ‘ en*gage-ment/ ‘ con-juga-tion ’ ; union ; 
harmony; balance; skill; attention, /.<?., the union of 
the nriml to an object; a form of practice for super- 
])hy.sical development. 

Yuga, a. ‘ junction ’ or coming together of two; a pair ; a cycle. 
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(i LOSSARY. 

Vyaii'iirclha, ‘ the half of the cUameter,’ radius. 
Vy^vartaha, * distiiigiiishing ’; differentia. 
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Yoga, ‘ junctit)t]7 * eu*gage-ment,’ ‘ con-juga-tion ’ ; union ; 

harmony *, balance j skill ; attention, /.<?., the union of 0 ^ 

the mind to an object; a form of practice for super- , 
physical development. 

Vuga, a ‘ junction ’ or coming together of two; a pair ; a cycle. 
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